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Production and Stocks of Northern Hardwoods 


Following the reports on production and stocks of southern 
hardwoods published last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has sought similar information from manufacturers of north- 
ern hardwoods and takes pleasure in presenting herewith re- 
ports from representative manufacturers in Wisconsin and 
Michigan that give a fairly comprehensive idea of conditions 
affecting the hardwood industry in that territory. 
ports indicate a general curtailment of production in the North 
even in the face of the enforced curtailment that was brought 


Our stock at the present time is nermal, but 
our production is about 75 percent of normal. 
We do not expect to curtail production any more 
than we are obliged to, altho the market at this 
time is not very strong. We are not making any 
large sales, but manage to keep enough orders 
ahead to keep one crew loading in our yard. We 
do not look for the market to brighten up, in 
this vicinity, for at least sixty to ninety days.— 
R. Hanson & Sons, Grayling, Mich. 





We expect to curtail production of northern 
woods 30 to 50 percent until the market condi- 
tions improve. We have approximately 60 per- 
eent of our normal stock of hardwood on hand 
unsold—JoHN ScHROEDER LuMBER Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 





According to the present plans our cut of 
hardwood during the coming winter will prob- 
ably be decreased about 25 percent, due to pro- 
posed sale of birch logs for veneer and hub 
timber purposes, and we understand a number 
of the Wisconsin lumbermen figure on diverting 
some of their hardwood timber in this same 
manner.—GrOorGE N. HARDER, president Rib 
Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis. 





Both our sawmills will be closed down not 
later than Oct. 20 for an indefinite period, prob- 
ably at least until Jan. 2, 1921. Our stocks are 
about normal but we are curtailing our output 
because of the curtailment in consumption.— 
CHarLEs A. BIGELOW, president Kneeland- Bige- 
low Co., Bay City, Mich. 

‘We are curtailing our work at our Tipler mill 
about 50 percent and will continue on this basis 
as long as business conditions remain as they 
are, and it may be possible that we will shut 
down entirely, tho we have not yet fully decided 
o this. Our lumber stock at the present time 
a our Tipler mill is about 30 percent of normal 
and perhaps not over 25 percent. We have a 
Very low stock and will continue running on the 
Present basis until things shape themselves after 
election—A. J. TrpLeEr, president Tipler- 
Grossman Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis. 





I have not been receiving any orders for 
thirty days ; there is ‘some inquiry but no results 
1 it. I expect to curtail on this winter’s 
logging, but I have logs on hand that must be 
tut up first. Many of the mills that were tied 
Up by the Timber Workers’ strike in summer 


These re- 


are as follows: 





Requests Survey of 
Hardwood Resources 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 13—The Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce has 
requested the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to make a survey of 
hardwood lumber resources in this coun- 
try. The national chamber has not yet 
made a decision on the request. That 
a comprehensive hardwood survey would 
require a long time and a very consider- 
able financial expenditure is realized by 
the automobile chamber as well as by 
the national chamber. 











have considerable lumber on hand which they 
were unable to sell and ship when price and 
demand were good. They are talking of shut- 
ting down some of the mills. Loggers are striv- 
ing to cut out the piece work business this win- 
ter.—C. P. Crospy, Rhinelander, Wis. 





On account of the Timber Workers’ strike 
and lack of cars for log service, we will not pro- 
duce over 60 percent of our normal cut this 
year. For the same reasons .shipments are 
considerably. below normal. At the present 
time we are contemplating a fair production 
for the coming season but owing to conditions 
do not believe it will be possible to produce to 
exceed 80 per cent of our normal cut.—W. H. 
Siit, Below Sawmill Co., Marinette, Wis. 





Our stock is below normal and we are par- 
ticularly short of hardwoods in the higher 
grades. Our logging operations ceased about 
Sept. 1 and we expect to complete the sawing 
of our supply at the two Bay City mills about 
Oct. 20. We will not resume operations until 
after snow flies—or about Jan. 1—J. E. DEweEy, 
secretary Bigelow-Cooper Co., Bay City, Mich. 





We have a very complete stock of both maple 
and birch on hand on our Detroit yards, also 
at our northern manufacturing points, altho we 
are willing to sell at anything like a reasonable 
price. We have not curtailed production as 
yet to any great extent. As to the future— 
unless conditions change radically before the 
logging season begins, we will put in very few 











about during the summer by reason of the Timber Workers’ 
strike that closed down many of the mills for varying periods. 
The reports given below indicate that in addition to eurtail- 
ment of production at the mills the outlook is for a less than 
normal input of logs this winter which, of course, will have 
its effect on production next year. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on production and stocks from repre- 
sentative Wisconsin and Michigan hardwood manufacturers 


Reports received by the 


logs for spring sawing and do no winter saw- 
ing whatever: Our southern operations have 
been shut off for some little time but the north- 
ern conditions have not as yet shown such a 
marked change.—W. G. BROWNLEE, secretary 
Brownlee Co., Detroit, Mich. 





We have been getting out logs all season for 
the Young Co. but these stocks are exhausted at 
present and we do not contemplate renewing 
activities in the woods before March of next 
year.—W. J. CHESBROUGH, the Wilwin Co. 

Ltd.), Wilwin, Mich. 





Comparing our stock with what we had last 
year there is but very little difference except 
that our stock of hardwood is about 30 percent 
less. We are operating our mill at present, 
however, cutting largely hemlock, but will be 
thru sawing very shortly. Our hemlock stock 
is somewhat larger than a year ago at this time. 
—Lro H. ScHOENHOFEN, secretary Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Our present stock is about 25 percent in ex- 
cess of that of a year ago. We are not curtail- 
ing and expect to run the sawmill steadily all 
winter. Would point out, however, that our 
eut runs only about 1,200,000 feet a month.— 
N. R. WENTWorRTH, Ross & Wentworth, Bay 
City, Mich. 








Our stock is about 35 to 40 percent below 
normal. We are sawing one tour only and figure 
that we are curtailing the production 40 to 50 
percent.—GEorGE W. Mason, president Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 





We believe that the hardwood industry 
should keep its production within such limits 
that it will not exceed current shipments. Hard- 
wood is sawed largely with a view to the re- 
quirements of certain industries and is pro- 
duced at a disadvantage when it is sawed and 
put into pile without any knowledge as to what 
the trade will demand. In the softwoods go- 
ing into building material the sizes are all 
standardized, but in hardwoods the ease is dif- 
ferent, and it seems to us that hardwoods should 
be sawed very largely on contracts and cus- 
tomers’ advance orders, so as to produce stock 
with the least waste to the manufacturer and 
to the consumer. In the North here we have 
had quite a reduction in manufacturing this 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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We have it—rough or dressed. 
We are building our business on service — the kind of service that means we as sellers are not 
satisfied until you as a buyer are satisfied. 
We carry a large stock that means quick shipments. 2 
Shipping from Chattanooga, we are not bothered by the car shortage. i 
Anything in poplar from *%ths to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 0 
Also Plain and Quartered Red and White Oak—Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum— White Ash. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association 
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Conditions Are Becoming More 
Favorable to Building 


Step by step the way is being cleared for 
the resumption of building activity. Some of 
the key logs of the jam that are being pried 
loose may be briefly mentioned as follows: 
Searcity and inefficiency of labor, high prices 
of building materials, and insufficient trans- 
portation facilities. 

The improvement in the labor situation 
Within the last few weeks has been very marked. 
Not only is the supply more abundant but gains 
m productive effort ranging from 25 to 100 
percent are reported. The latter, of course, is 
an extreme figure, yet a Chicago manufacturer 
within the last week has said that his men are 
now performing certain operations in half the 
time taken for the same jobs only a few months 


The recessions that have taken place in the 
Prices of lumber during the last few months 
are too well known to readers of this paper to 
Tequire extended mention. The transportation 


situation, while not entirely cleared up, is 
greatly improved, and there is reason to expect 
steadily inereasing efficiency. This in itself 
will have a marked effect toward further de- 
creasing the cost of construction. 

Considerable progress has been made also 
along the line of providing money for building 
purposes. The recent action of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. in releasing $50,000,000 
for financing home construction thruout the 
United States may be cited as a special in- 
stance. 

Altogether the outlook is brightening daily, 
and while actual construction still lags, the 
stage is being set for a building boom that 
will surpass anything in that line that the 
country has ever experienced. Just how soon 
the movement will break in full force no one 
can predict with certainty, but it behooves all 
lumbermen, particularly retailers, to watch the 
signs closely and not be caught unprepared. 


Movement of Labor May Relieve 
Housing Shortage 


Recent developments in some of the larger 
and more important industries appear to indi- 
cate that the introduction of large numbers 
of unskilled workers into the various indus- 
tries during a period of strong demand does 
not increase the output to an extent com- 
mensurate with the expenditure involved. 
One of the first steps taken by some of these 
industries has been to ‘‘lay off’’ hundreds, or 
even thousands, of their less efficient em- 
ployees. This action has been taken by sev- 
eral of the steel companies and by some of the 
railroads. 

Lumber manufacturers had a similar expe- 
rience when their skilled workers were called 
into the army or were attracted to other indus- 
tries during the war. The introduction of 
considerable numbers of inexperienced men 
destroyed the morale of the experienced work- 
ers and greatly lowered the efficiency of the 
entire operation. Recent reports indicate an 
improvement in conditions, as manifested in 
greater efficiency—a larger output per man. 
That is a result that better wages and shorter 
hours ought to but does not always produce. 

An encouraging phase of this shifting of 
labor is the promise it gives that housing in 
the cities may be relieved at the same time 
that demands for labor in the country may be 
supplied. With immigration shut off during 
the war, the rural districts were the only 
source of labor supply for the industrial cen- 
ters to draw upon; and migration from coun- 
try to city, which already had assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, was accentuated to an 
astonishing degree. The indications now are 
that, to some extent at least, rural labor 
attracted to the city during flush times will 
return to the country; and that some of the 
vacated tenant houses will give shelter to 
families that have during the last two or 
three years been adding complications to the 
city’s housing problems. 
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Chicago to Have a Great 


Own Your Home Show 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to 
learn that plans are well under way for holding 
a great Own Your Home exposition in Chi- 
cago, March 26 to April 2, 1921. Details, so far 
as they have been worked out, will be found on 
page 62. One of the important committeee is 
that on lumber and wood products, of which 
L. R. Putman, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, is chairman. 

This exposition comes at an opportune time, 
and should give impetus to the big home build- 
ing campaign in Chicago which, there is every 
reason to hope, will be well begun by the open- 
ing date. 


Roads Will Maintain Rate Handi- 
cap on Western Lines 


That the transcontinental railroad lines 
have seen fit to make no concessions in freight 
rates on lumber, but will demand the limit 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will be a distinct disappointment to 
west Coast lumber shippers, who had hoped 
that the strong presentation made by their 
representatives in Chicago last week would 
have convinced the roads of the justice of 
the shippers’ demands and of the economic 
necessity for a more equitable adjustment of 
these rates. The only hope held out is that 
eastern roads may make some concessions— 
tho why they should be expected to be any 
more fair or more generous than the western 
lines is hard to understand. 

If the lumber market were to remain for 
an extended period at its present low ebb, this 
decision would mean practical disaster to the 
west Coast lumber indusiry and would cost 
the transcontinental lines the loss of a 
tremendous tonnage. The latter result may 
come, anyway. It is practically certain, tho, 
that present conditions in the lumber market 
will not obtain much longer. You ean dam a 
stream up to a certain point, but sooner or 
later the water will break over. So it is with 
the lumber demand. It is being dammed up 
and held back, but it is piling up and sooner 
or later must break over. 

Then will come the flood. 

Unless all indications are misleading, there 
will come a demand to satisfy which . will 
require the utmost capacity of the industry. 
When that time comes these excessive freight 
rates will not bar out western lumber from 
eastern territory, but they will add a cost 
burden that the consuming public ought not 
to be compelled to bear simply to satisfy the 
demands of the railroads for this greater 
revenue. 

How much better it would be if the rail- 
roads would show a willingness to encourage 
the industry that provides such a large pro- 
portion of their tonnage rather than, thru a 
disposition to exact the last pound of flesh, 
make it difficult for this indpstry even to 
survive. 

The most encouraging thing about this 
whole matter was the splendid spirit of codp- 
eration between the west Coast lumbermen 
and the Southern pine lumbermen that devel- 
oped during the conference in Chicago last 
week. This elimination of ill feeling and 
getting together on common: ground. only 
demonstrates what can be accomplished when 
really big brained and big hearted men in an 
industry get together and thresh out their 
problems, in an open, above-board way. 
The decision of the railroads will be a keen 
disappointment to the western lumbermen, 
but they will have the satisfaction of know- 


ing that it was not dissension between repre- 
sentatives of different producing sections that 
brought about this unsatisfactory decision. 


Prison Sentences Should Precede 
Deportation Joy Rides 


In a recent raid in Chicago by Federal offi- 
cers, in which two especially dangerous an- 
archists were seized, tons of red literature of 
the most virulent type were unearthed. This 
propaganda advocated the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force and terror- 
ism. Following are excerpts from the program 
advocated : 

‘‘We must liberate all prisoners, destroy 
prisons and police offices, destroy all legal 
papers pertaining to private ownership of prop- 
erty, burn all certificates of indebtedness; in 
a word, take care that everything is wiped from 
the earth that is a reminder of the right to 
private ownership of property. 

**To blow up barracks and police administra- 
tion offices and shoot the most prominent mili- 
tary and police officers must be the important 
concern of the working people. In the work 
of destruction we must be merciless, for the 
slightest weakness on our part may afterwards 
cause the working classes a sea of needless 
blood.’’ 

The question of what shall be done with the 
advocates and disseminators of such doctrine, 
who are said to be Russian anarchists of the 
most dangerous type, naturally arises. Will 
they be given a joy ride across the Atlantic 
at the expense of the government they seek to 
destroy, to be received in Russia as heroes and 
martyrs? If so, they doubtless will improve 
the opportunity to take a post-graduate course 
in bolshevism, under Professors Lenine and 
Trotsky. In a year or two, with forged papers 
and names and appearance altered, it will not 
be a difficult thing for them to slip back into 
this country, prepared to put into effect the 
new wrinkles acquired during their sojourn 
abroad. 

It has been hinted that these particular of- 
fenders and others of their ilk may serve long 
sentences in Federal prisons before being de- 
ported—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
These men, and others like them, are potentially 
murderers and richly merit the death penalty, 
which of course can not be administered un- 
less the overt act has been committed. Mere 
deportation, however, in such cases is a farce. 
If existing statutes do not furnish means for 
the Government to protect itself against those 
who plot its overthrow Congress should, at 
the coming session, enact adequate laws. An- 
other outrage like the recent Wall street ex- 
plosion should not be necessary to arouse the 
country to its peril. 


Normal Buying Fosters 
Normal Production 


Conditions in the lumber industry are best 
for all branches and for the public when dis- 
tribution is about evenly balanced against pro- 
duction; when retail and other buying comes 
along at about the normal production rate. 
In such a situation the millman can fill orders 
without serious delay and the retailer can sup- 
ply his community’s needs as they arise and 
as they can be taken care of by the normal 
supply of labor and other facilities. 

When, however, the retailer stays out of the 
market his stock dwindles to a point below 
the actual needs of his community and the mill- 
man is obliged to curtail his production to a 
level with day to day calls for stock. The re- 
sult is that the legitimate demands of the 
country are not met as they arise; on the con- 
trary, they accumulate and are dammed up, until 
a situation is brought about similar to that 





caused by the cessation of building during the 
war. In fact but little has been done thug 
far to supply the great shortage in buildings, 
due to the stoppage of construction during the 
war. 

The lumber industry and the public witnegseq 
a demonstration of the effect upon prices of 
such a demand when released; and no farsighted 
lumberman cares for another demonstration, 
Yet, with all this accumulated demand, besides 
the normal requirements for replacement and 
expansion, sure to make itself felt soon, buying 
is but trom hand to mouth and production js 
reduced accordingly. If this policy is pursued 
for any considerable length of time another auc. 
tion market is sure to be created. Everybody 
must know that delay in such a situation is not 
only discreditable but positively dangerous for 
the industry, which already has suffered severely 
from charges of price manipulation. 

All that is needed is that retailers and other 
buyers shall stock up for the legitimate require. 
ments of their communities, that they shall place 
their orders for normal stocks; neither coming 


into the market nor holding out of it for specu. — 


lative purposes. In response to this policy on 
the part of buyers the producers ought to bring 
their output up to a level with the normal needs 
of their customers, so that there shall be neither 
a surplus nor a shortage of supply. It is utterly 
impossible for the lumber manufacturers to pile 
up in their yards enough lumber to meet this 
accumulated demand; distributers must accumu- 
late the needed lumber in their yards thruout 
the country near to the points of consumption, 
and they must take this stock from the mills 
with such regularity as will enable the rail- 
roads to handle it with reasonable speed. 

It is to be hoped, for the good of the industry 
as a whole, that both producers and distributers 
of lumber will see their duties in the premises 
and that lumber will soon begin to flow out into 
the channels of consumption in regular and or- 
derly fashion. 


Readjustment of Commodity 
Prices Should Be Gradual 


The readjustment of prices of many ‘essen- 
tial commodities, universally conceded to be 
inevitable after the inflated values of the war 
period, is being accomplished, fer the most 
part, without serious detriment to business, 
True, there is very marked curtailment of 
buying in some lines, which was to be ex 
pected whether prices remained stationary or 
declined. This condition is a cause, rather 
than a result, of the downward movement, al- 
tho it also is true that people usually are slow 
to buy on a falling market, hoping for further 
delines. 

The big fact, however, especially with re- 
gard to the luxury lines, is that vast numbers 
of people are not buying because their money 
is gone. The shop girls and stenographers who 
a@ year ago were thronging the stores to buy 
fur coats and expensive raiment of every sort, 
regardless of the price, are almost missing from 
those departments today. The same is true 
of the clerks and mechanics who a year ago 
were buying $20 silk shirts and $18 shoes with 
all the easy abandon of millionaires. What is 
the reason? Simply that this class of spenders 
have largely gotten rid of their surplus funds 
and from now on will, of necessity, figure only 
as conservative : buyers of necessaries. Any 
banker who has watched the line of Liberty 
bond sellers turning in their $50 and $100 bonds 
knows that this is true. It is also true that 
war bonuses, and even war profits, have largely 
been spent. 

All this means that from now on a very 
large proportion of the people of all classes, 
instead of handing out accumulated ‘‘easy 
money,’’ will have to finance themselves from 
their current earnings or profits, which inevita- 
bly tends to conservative—and  restricted— 
buying on their part. There of course remain 
a great many ‘‘easy spenders,’’ but the num- 
ber is not one-half so large as a year ago, all 
that decrease of 50 percent or more makes 4 
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tremendous difference in the buying power off Olle Should Supply Public 


the country. nak 

It should be the concern of business men to 
gee that, so far as practicable. the readjust- 
ment of values takes place with the smallest 
possible hardship to the holders of stocks manu- 
factured or bought at peak prices of materials 
and labor. Along this line a well known lum- 
perman of Chicago, in a letter addressed this 
week to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, sounds a 
needed warning, as follows: 

‘Tt seems to be thought by most people that 
prices of foodstuffs and other commodities will 
drop to the prewar level, but the public fails 
to take into consideration the increased cost 
of production, distribution, advanced freight 
rates etc. Labor, as we all know, has advanced 
100 to 150 percent, transportation 50 to 60 per- 
eent or more. Therefore we can not see how, 
with at least 100 to 150 percent cost added, 
commodities can be reduced to the prewar 
basis, unless the manufacturer sells at a loss, 
which naturally he could do for only a short 
time without facing bankruptcy. 

‘(We understand that some plants in the 
various industries are now being shut down or 
curtailing production, thereby throwing labor 
out of employment. This includes manufactur- 
ers of shoes, woolens and other commodities. 
Some lumber mills in the South and West are 
shutting down. From all this but one conclu- 
sion can be reached; namely, that the next step 
will be to endeavor to reduce the cost of labor, 
with all its attendant evils. 

‘‘With the splendid crops which we are hav- 
ing, and the need of commodities of all kinds, 
there should be no curtailment of production. 
When buying begins again it will be found 
that, because of the shutting down of factories, 
the supply of commodities will not be sufficient 
to meet the demand, which will result in again 
skyrocketing prices.’’ 


With Facts About the Industry 


At the same time that the lumber industry 
has suffered more than almost any other from 
ignorant and malicious propaganda, it has done 
less than any other to supply the facts on 
which the public may base a right judgment 
regarding the industry. Most of the facts re- 
garding the timber supply, about lumber manu- 
facture and about lumber prices are of a nature 
that is easily and convincingly presented. At 
the same time there are facts about the industry 
‘that readily lend themselves to the manipula- 


ition of the malicious propagandist. 
' No better example of this truth could be 
,adduced than that afforded by the report of the 


¢stantially in full in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
}maNn; and it contained no serious reflection 
Supon the policies and methods of the industry 
-as at present conducted. Yet the report con- 
‘tained facts and statements, which, when taken 
‘apart from the context, can be made to appeal 
. to certain elements in the population, especially 


Forest Service made in response to the Capper 
resolution. That report was published sub- 


during a presidential campaign; and those 


» statements have been misused by a department 
_of the Government itself in such a manner as 
«to give color to the belief that its action was 
‘inspired by political expediency. 


The lumber industry can not stop propaganda 


*against itself, especially that carried on by the 
Government; but it can present all the facts 
+in the case in such a manner as to enable the 
‘public to judge for itself what is right and 
‘what wrong. This every member of the in- 
-dustry is interested in having done, and to 


some extent it is practicable for lim to con- 


: tribute something toward the doing of it. Much 


ments. 


lumbermen in their own communities, but a 
great deal of it can be better done thru the 
lumber associations. 


As a step toward correcting some of the mis- 


apprehensions of the publie regarding the lum- 
ber industry the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will undertake to refute false 
published statements about the industry if elip- 
pings of the offending articles are sent to it. 


This offer is made to retail associations, as the 


officers of those organizations presumably will 


be on the lookout for such misleading state- 
The board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
at a recent meeting, reported on page 86 of 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Qet. 9, an- 


nounced a determination to combat unjust 
propaganda and correct erroneous statements 
regarding the industry. The Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at its meeting this week took similar action. 


These movements are in the right direetion 
and every lumberman ought to constitute him- 


self a sentinel and a lookout for the discovery 
of misinformation and misstatements regarding 


the industry at the same time that he is a local 
agent of the industry for securing their correc- 
tion when he is put into possession of the facts 
thru his association. No other industry is bet- 
ter situated than is the lumber industry for 
setting itself right before the public; having as 
it does an intelligent representative in every 
community of the least importance in the United 
States. It should not be necessary to urge 
that lumbermen themselves become informed in 
the matters to be presented to the public. It 
is possible that the success of antilumber 
propaganda, in future at least, will be measured 
by the intelligence and activity of the individ-° 
ual lumbermen of the country in combating 


of this work can be done directly by individual such injurious publicity. 





DIMICK LOG TABLE WANTED 

What information have you available regarding 
the New York Standard or Dimick log table, and 
where may a copy be obtained? Also, where may 
we obtain a log scale book for keeping records ‘of 
logs as measured in the field ?—INQquiry No. 126. 

[There are a great many log rules in‘use in 
the different sections of the country. Probably 
the most comprehensive discussion of log rules 
is contained in ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ by Henry 
8. Graves, formerly chief forester of the United 
States, and before that director of the Forest 
School, Yale University. This is one of the 
books sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Re- 
garding the Dimick rule or Dimick log table, 
Mr. Graves has the following to say in ‘‘ Forest 
Mensuration’?’: 
_ One of the standards in most common use 
is the so called 19-inch standard, or market, The 
unit is a log 13 feet long and 19 inches in diam- 
eter at the small end inside the bark. On the 
principle that the contents of logs vary as the 
squares of their diameters, a 10-inch log 13 feet 
long contains 0.28 standards (the square of 10 
divided by the square of 19). Expressed alge- 
braically the formula for determining the con- 
tents of a given log by the 19-inch standard 
Tule is 

L4G, 
D4 oe 
19% 13 

in which V represents the volume of standards, 
D the diameter inside the bark at the small end, 
and L the length of the log. 

‘This log rule is most commonly used .in the 
Adirondack Mountains of New York. It is 





particularly popular in measuring pulp wood 
use the rule is based on volume and not on 


board measure. 


It is sometimes called Glens 


Falls Standard rule. It has been called by some 
the Dimick rule because it is published in Dim- 
ick’s Ready Reckoner. * * * 

‘Standard measure is commonly translated 
into board measure by multiplying the volume 
of a given log in standards by a constant. In 
the case of the 19-inch standard rule, it is as- 
sumed that one standard is equivalent to 200 
board feet, and the number of standards in a log, 
regardless of its size, is multiplied by 200 in 
translating from standard to board measure. 
This procedure is emphatically incorrect, because 
the contents of logs measured in standards vary 
as the squares of the diameters, while the con- 
tents of logs measured in board feet vary by a 
totally different rule. When a standard table 
is converted into board measure by multiplying 
thruout by a constant, as for example 200, it 
incorrectly is assumed that the board contents 
vary as the squares of the diameters of the logs. 
When logs of different diameters are scaled both 
in standard measure and board measure, the 
results are not the same as when the logs are 
sealed in standard measure and converted into 
board measure by multiplying by 200. It is true 
that the average of a very large lot of logs when 
measured by the two scales will run about 200 
feet to the standard (based on Doyle’s rule). 
This is the only way that the converting factor 
ean correctly be used. It should not be used 
when applied to individual diameters. The table 
on page 56 shows that, taking logs separately, 
there are not 5 standards to the thousand, but 
trom 4 to nearly 14 standards to the thousand, 
according to the diameters of the logs.’’ 

Publishers seem to have overlooked the oppor- 
tunity of providing a suitable log scale book 
for keeping records of logs scaled in the woods. 
Many lumber companies use a loose-leaf book, 





the pages and form of which are designed to 
meet the particular requirements of that com- 
pany. A log scale book need not be complicated, 
but must tell the kind of logs tallied, the grade, 
where the logs are graded, and the source from 
which the logs were obtained. The contents of 
each log can be tallied in the same manner that 
shop lumber is tallied. Some companies have 
printed on each sheet of the loose-leaf book a 
section map so that the scaler may indicate 
where the logs were secured from. This is espe- 
cially desirable where the timber is bonded and 
a sinking fund of so much per thousand feet 
must be set aside for each thousand feet of logs 
eut, the bonds being secured by timber outlined 
onamap. A loose-leaf book is particularly de- 
sirable as the sheets can readily be sent to the 
main office and easily and securely filed.— 
EpITor. ] 


WANTS EXCELSIOR PRICES 


Can you tell me if there is a paper that tells 
anything about excelsior or the wholesale price of 
it? I have some timber that is suitable for ex- 
celsior and would like to find out what it whole- 
sales for.—Inquiry No. 131. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed 
of any paper which regularly publishes a mar- 
ket on excelsior. In fact, information on the 
market for excelsior is rather limited. The 
price received depends upon the fineness to 
which the wood is cut, the wood itself, and the 
resilience of the excelsior. At present the 
wholesale market ranges from $10 to $25 a ton, 
depending upon the quality of the product. 
Exeelsior is generally baled, the bales weigh- 
ing from 80 to 90 pounds.—EpiTor.] 
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The General Business Situation 


The general business situation remains un- 
changed, and while there has been a rather 
widespread expectation of a revival in business 
activity during the fall months, the improve- 
ment so far seems to have been in sentiment 
only, and that due primarily to the better 
financial outlook. The credit strain now seems 
to be passing, and while cheap money can not 
be expected for a long time, the situation in 
this respect is bound to be materially relieved 
by next spring. Commercial failures of late 
have been large, both in number and in amount 
of liabilities, but happily they have not resulted 
in any general business disturbance and are 
regarded by financial authorities merely as the 
logical and inevitable outcome of the deflation 
of excessive prices which has been going on in 
certain lines. There is nothing radically wrong 
with fundamental business conditions, and more 
buoyancy may be expected to develop within 
the next few months. After the national elec- 
tions more activity in general should develop, 
but, as Bradstreet’s points out in one of its 
recent bulletins, too great faith must not 
be placed in the immediate future. Even tho 
fmore general activity is certain to develop, still 
anything like a boom can not safely be counted 
on. While the exaggerated conservatism that 
has prevailed during these last several months 
with a more or less harmful effect on the gen- 
eral business situation probably will be uncalled 
for, still a certain measure of conservatism is 
certainly advisable and it probably is true, as 
financial experts point out, that the next few 
months should not be utilized for expansion 
prompted by excessive optimism, for overbuying, 
or for any heavy investment in plant extension 
that can be postponed. 

The agricultural situation remains excellent. 
The continued favorable weather in the corn 
belt has confirmed and strengthened the already 
secure condition of corn, which is now being 
harvested generally. Cotton picking continues 
under very favorable conditions. Fall plowing 
and seeding engages the attention of grain 
farmers, altho fall threshing continues in the 
northern part of the Mississippi basin. Pas- 
tures and hay lands are satisfactory but would 
be improved by more rains. 


Douglas Fir Market Features 

_ Business in Douglas fir, especially in retail 
lines, remains much restricted. During the 
week ended Sept. 25 the manufacturers were 
cheered by an inflow of orders which in volume 
exceeded the week’s production, due largely to 
the heavy amount of railroad business placed that 
week; but during the succeeding week, that 
ended Oct. 2, a most discouraging slump 
occurred, and there are no signs that the situa- 
tion in this respect has since improved. Busi- 
ness originating in competitive eastern territory 
was almost negligible, during the week ended 
Oct. 2; there was a drop of 35 percent in new 
orders compared with the previous week, and 
37 percent of all business placed was from the 
railroads, showing what a great factor railroad 
buying is in the present situation. Prices have 
continued their decline. However, those best in- 
formed believe that the real low level of the 
market has about been reached, and suggest that 
retail dealers will not go wrong in placing their 
orders for Douglas fir lumber now, while prices 
are at the present low level. Heavy railroad 
buying of Douglas fir lumber will remain a fea- 
ture of the market for a long time and with any 
expansion in the business from retail sources, 
such as is bound to oceur as soon as the buy- 
ing for spring requirements begins, the market 
will strengthen quickly and price advances are 
likely to go into effect at any time. Indeed, 
many expect that the upward-turn of the mar- 
ket will manifest itself as early as the begin- 
ning of next month; be this as it may, little 
doubt remains that conditions in the lumber 


market after the first of the year will be ma- 
terially changed from what they are now. Cost 
of production is in excess of the average mar- 
ket price, and it is clear from the way in which 
the market is shaping up that this can not 
continue much longer. Manufacturers are in- 
clined to abandon hope for cheaper logs, for 
there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
loggers to close down their camps and curtail 
output, as they aver that logs can remain in 
the forest unless present prices can be main- 
tained, because stumpage is advancing rapidly 
in price, and they say it is not necessary to 
sacrifice logs as the profits might just as well 
be turned in the standing timber. During the 
week ended Oct. 2, shipments, production and 


orders at 120 representative Douglas fir mills 


totaled up as follows: 


Shipments Production 
51,577,842’ 66,673,382’ 


Orders 
46,933,577’ 


Southern Pine Conditions 


It was aptly said by a southern correspondent 
this week that there may have been duller times 
in the lumber trade, but it takes the ‘‘ oldest 
inhabitant’’ to recall them. The southern pine 
market remains lethargic. Retail dealers ap- 
parently have all the stocks they desire to carry 
this fall, and it is only when they need some- 
thing for immediate sale that they come into 
the market; but as building practically thruout 
the country is at an extremely low ebb, these 
requirements are for the most part of a special 
nature, and create only a small volume of busi- 
ness. Inquiries even, from retail sources, are 
conspicuous by their absence. On the other hand, 
inquiries for railroad material and special cut- 
ting from industrial sources are rather plentiful 
and these sometimes materialize into business. 
Prices apparently have not struck bedrock yet, 
but are now so near the cost of production that 
financing a sawmill enterprise is becoming a 
serious problem, and reports from the South in- 
dicate that a general closing down of mills or a 
material reduction of all operating costs within 
a few weeks would not be surprising if the neces- 
sary rally in prices does not develop in the 
meanwhile. An interesting fact shown by lat- 
est reports is that shortleaf products have been 
declining with more rapidity and more regu- 
larity than long leaf. During the week ended 
Oct. 8, 144 southern pine mills reported as 
follows: 
Shipments 
62,504,741’ 


Production 
66,706,387’ 


Orders 
46,371,545’ 


With the Hardwood Manufacturers 


The hardwood market remains very dull and— 
because of the absence of general demand from 
domestic or foreign sources, the tightness of 
the money market and the difficulty of financing 
operations under present conditions—there is a 
general tendency toward curtailment of produc- 
tion. While stocks carried by some mills are 
quite large, generally they are below normal, 
but as the policy for the immediate future 
seems to be to produce only such quantities of 
lumber as there is a current demand for, there 
is not likely to be any augmentation. Stocks 
held by consuming industries are very low and 
consumers still persist in buying for immediate 
requirements only—which, by the way, aggre- 
gate a very small volume because of the general 
curtailment of output by such consumers. This 
refusal] on the buyer’s part to lay in stock when 
it can be obtained as cheaply as it now can may 
prove to be a shortsighted policy, for a turn in 
conditions is very likely to occur in the near 
future and on very short warning. Then, in 
view of the generally low stocks in the con- 
sumers’ hands, it is but logical to expect a 
scramble for supplies that, with the mills forced 
by the aforementioned policy to curtail their 
production enormously, is likely to create a situ- 
ation similar to that which prevailed a year ago. 


Prices on hardwood lumber are declining rapidly, 
while production costs are virtually as high ag 
ever. Due to the inequality thus prevailing, 
logging operations are becoming extremely light 
and the quantity of timber prepared for delivery 
to the mills is said to be, for the time of the 
year, the smallest in the history of the industry, 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina Pine market has under. 
gone no improvement during the last week, but 
remains very slow. While inquiries have been 
a little heavier, they generally were for stock 
which the mills dislike to cut, and very few of 
them were for standard items. Altho the dressed 
lumber market has not been active at any time 
during the last few months, last week it fell 
into a slump which reduced it to actual lethargy, 
The manufacturers look for the continuance of 
a sluggish market for the rest of this year, but 
have strong hopes for better conditions to set 
in soon after the first of January. Thirty-seven 
North Carolina pine mills for the week ended 
Oct. 2 report as follows: 
Shipments Production 
5,830,971’ 5,636,717’ 





Orders 
4,949,500" 


Redwood Market Conditions 


The market for redwood remains very firm, 
its main features being a good Coast demand 
and heavy shipments to southern California, 
Eastern demand remains poor, but even if it 
were normal the mills would have difficulty in 
filling orders promptly, as they already have 
orders ahead for at least sixty days and with 
the rainy season approaching logging operations 
will be more or less curtailed. A good propor- 
tion of the clear will be exported and no accumu- 
lation is expected. Redwood shingles are in 
fair demand. Ten California redwood mills re- 
port for the week ended Oct. 2: 
Shipments Production 
3,956,000’ 6,331,000’ 


Orders 
8,086,000’ 


Western Pines Situation 


The western pines market remains much as it 
was. Business is almost unprecedentedly slow, 
and this has been accompanied by price redue- 
tions by various large Inland Empire mills. 
Prices on No. 2 stock, for instance, have been 
cut by some mills an average of $7; on No. 3, 
$5 and on fir and larch items about $5. Low 
grades remain in large supply and in very in- 
different demand, with the result that prices 
are rather weak. Uppers, however, especially 
selects, are in very scanty supply, in good de- 
mand and are very firm in price. Shop also is 
in low supply, but due to the present inactivity 
of sash and door plants the demand is very 
small and bargains in this class of lumber could 
undoubtedly be secured if orders were placed 
now. However, the sash and door plants are 
expected to resume operations soon on a large 
scale in preparation for the spring building sea- 
son, and after such a development a real short- 
age of shop lumber is not unlikely. Thirty- 
eight Inland Empire mills report as follows for 
the week ended Oct. 2: 


Shipments Production Orders 
15,742,000’ 27,188,000’ 12,775,000’ 


The California and southern Oregon white 
and sugar pine mills report a continued demand 
for upper grades, and a scarcity thereof, espe- 
cially in sugar pine. The demand on them for 
shop lumber is light also, but the manufacturers 
believe that there will be a rather thoro cleaning 
up of this item before the next cutting season 
opens. Prices on white and sugar pine are well 


maintained. Five representative sugar and 
white pine mills report for the week ended 
Oct. 2: 

Shipments Production Orders 
1,773,000’ 5,327,000’ 1,545,000 
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TEST FIRE-RESISTIVE QUALITIES 


New OrLEAns, La., Oct. 11.—A series of 
tests demonstrating the fire-resistive qualities 
of timber columns has just been completed by 
the Underwriters Laboratories at Chicago. The 
record of the series as to the length of time 
thru which a 12x12 post held its load under 
fire was made by one of southern pine, loaded 
with 118,500 pounds, central load. The official 
time for the test was one hour, fifty-two and a 
half minutes. 

A large amount of interesting data relating 
to the use of wood when subjected to fire and 
joad will be derived from this series of tests 
and will shortly be ready for distribution. 





SAWMILLING IN CHINA 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11—E. C. Robinson, 
president E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., Arcade 
Building, has received a number of interesting 
photographs of sawmill 


jury, made the old rates unduly burdensome, 
and not as they were originally intended to be. 

The new schedule, arrived at after considera- 
tion of wage increase statements and accident 
statistics compiled by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, puts the compensation rates of Ala- 
bama on a fair and equitable basis and is ex- 
pected to bring about similar adjustments in 
the prevailing rates in other southern States. 





BUYS OLD COAST MILL AND TIMBER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—It was reported 
here today from South Bend, Wash., that the 
South Bend Mill & Lumber Co. has been pur- 
chased by interests headed by Charles L. 
Lewis, of Raymond, Wash., and is incorporated 
under the name of Lewis Mills & Timber Co. 
The property includes the old mill in South 
Bend and a large body of timber in Pacific 
County. The amount involved is estimated at 
$1,000,000. The mill has been idle for three 





operations in China, 
from his son, Arthur | 
D. Robinson, a mechan- | 
ical engineer in charge 
of the construction of a 
number of large build- 
ings there. He was 
there two years ago, 
and returned -recently 
after a visit to his 
home in Iowa. 

Fig. 2 in the accom- 
panying illustration 
shows a timber, at least 
65 feet long, that is 
being carried down a 
long flight of stairs to 
the wharf by a number |; 
of coolies. Note how 
some of them are brac- 
ing themselves, holding 
back so that the timber | 
may not get beyond 
control. Fig. 1 shows 
how the sawed boards 
are transported along 
the city streets. Fig. 3 
presents a view of a 
Chinese sawmill, show- 
ing how the natives 
make boards in their 
crude way, altho they 
saw them almost as 
true as a machine. 





REDUCTION IN 
COMPENSATION RATES 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., 
Oct. 13.—Reductions in 
compensation rates 
ranging from 12 to 37 
percent have been se- 
cured in Alabama as a 
result of the increased 
safety activities which 
have been carried on by 
some of the leading lum- * 
ber manufacturers, and 
after a careful study of 
the advanced wages paid 
to the employees of the 
industry. The actual 
reductions affecting the 
Operators are, on the sawmill rate, from $4.70 
to $2.98; on the logging and lumbering rate, 
from $4.48 to $3.07; and on the lumber yard 
tate, from $1.41 to $1.24. 

A great saving to the lumbermen of Ala- 
bama will be effected by the new rates, in view 
of the fact that the previous rates were made 
when labor was receiving considerably less than 
at present. As the rates apply to the payroll, 
per hundred dollars, the greatly increased wages 
how prevailing and the large reduction in acci- 

t hazards which has taken place, brought 
about by the safeguarding of machinery and 
the protection of employees from personal in- 
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SCENES OF LUMBERING OPERATIONS IN CHINA 


years but it is understood that it will be put 
into operation soon, cutting for foreign trade. 





TO TEACH FIRE PREVENTION 


The Texas State fire insurance commission 
proposes to amend its city key insurance rate 
schedules to increase from 1 to 3 percent the 
credit for teaching fire prevention in the public 
schools, Fire Marshal Wooldridge believes 
this concession will act as a sufficient stimulant 
to induce the cities to educate their school chil- 
dren effectively. 


HOST AT ROTARY CLUB MEETING 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 11—The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., of this city, was host to 
the Tacoma Rotary Club at a luncheon on Oct. 
7 at the company’s St. Paul Hotel, 200 Rotar- 
ians being present out of a possible total of 
236. One of the cardinal principles and essen- 
tials of rotary is to attend the weekly meetings 
regularly. A careful record of the attendance 
of every club is kept and for the last fifteen 
months consecutively the Tacoma club has been 
in the first group or division of ten clubs from 
the point of attendance of all clubs of the world 
and twice during that period has been at the 
top. ; 
A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club under the classification of lumber 
manufacturer, and in order that the business 
men of Tacoma might have an opportunity to 
find out at first hand just what a lumberman’s 
feed is like the club- was invited by Mr. Lan- 
dram, on behalf of the company and its presi- 
dent, Major E. G. Griggs, to hold its luncheon 
and business meeting at its hotel last week. 

The luncheon was a great success and all 
enjoyed a fine time and a good dinner, one of 
the features of which was the menu printed on 
shingles. The company’s boarding house man- 
ager, Charles Dashiel, assisted by his wife, was 
responsible for the success of the luncheon and 
the members of the Rotary Club were unani- 
mous in saying that it was the best 60-cent 
luncheon they had ever had. 

A very enthusiastic meeting was held during 
and after the meal. Gen. Muir, the commander 


.at Camp Lewis, was introduced and elected to 


membership, and a telegram from Maj. Griggs, 
who was in Chicago attending the rate confer- 
ence, to the president of the Tacoma Rotary 
Club, A. J. Ritchie, was read expressing his 
regret at being unable to be present and per- 
sonally welcome the rotarians. 

After the luncheon guides were provided by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. to show 
the members of the club thru the plant. 





MILLMAN DISCUSSES PRICES AND DEMAND 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 9.—Loss of prac- 
tically all the Northwest’s lumber business east 
of the Mississippi is in prospect unless present 
rail rates are reduced, in the opinion of J. J. 
Donovan, vice president Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, who returned to Bellingham Oct. 5 
from St. Paul and Chicago. In an interview 
Mr. Donovan said: 


I have just returned from a hurried business trip 
extending to Chicago, primarily in the interest of 
lumber. The collapse in demand immediately after 
Aug. 26 caused many to feel that the new rates 
were the sole cause and that an adjustment would 
immediately bring large orders. This is only part- 
ly true. The rates were unjust and not properly 
considered by the railroad authorities. A final 
meeting will be held in Chicago tomorrow which is 
most important. Mr. Bloedel returns from New 
York to take part. 

Other factors besides rates are at work, account- 
ing in a measure for the present lumber depres- 
sion. The American people have stopped buying. 
The result is a reduction of about one-fourth in 
the wholesale price of nearly every commodity 
on the market. Iron and steel have not yet come 
down, but they will. These reductions have not 
yet got back to the consumer fully, but they will 
soon. Meanwhile all building and manufacturing 
goes on under slow bell and many thousands are 
out of work in every large city. The auto indus- 
try, which was most overdone, is hardest hit 

Some dealers and manufacturers blame the banks 
for not carrying them while they pile up stocks 
which people decline to buy. The banks are car- 
ing for all necessary and legitimate business. They 
are also caring for their depositors and there will 
be no panic or serious failure. Politics has little 
to do with the check in business. It is the deter- 
mination of the great majority of the people to 
defer buying until prices fall which accounts for it. 

The crops are the greatest on record, basic con- 
ditions are sound and business will resume in the 
spring on a lower plane, but in full volume. 





MICHIGAN’s ninth forest preserve—the Lake 
Michigan State Forest, located in Emmet County 
—was formally opened Oct. 1. It comprises 
3,000 acres. Michigan has renewed its prewar 
policy of opening two preserves a year. The 
other 1920 preserve is a 9,000-aere tract in 
Montmorency County. 
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Socialistic Regime in North Dakota an 
Outgrowth of National Non-Partisan League 


Inasmuch as the National Non-Partisan 
League, which in 1917 gained control of North 
Dakota and established there a system of State 
socialism, is strenuously seeking to extend its 
sphere of influence to Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Nebraska— particularly Minnesota—a 
glance at some of its activities will doubtless 
be of interest, especially to readers in those 
States. 


The National Non-Partisan League was or- 
ganized in 1915 by A. C. Townley, an avowed 
Socialist, who after having failed in a number 
of business ventures on his own account, seems 
to have struck his gait as a promoter and or- 
ganizer of Socialism—altho he was too shrewd 
to frighten his followers by seeking to line 
them up with that political party, of which he, 
however, was a member. Denial of that fact has 
been met by the publication of a registration 
blank signed and sworn to by Townley on April 
11, 1914, wherein he made the unequivocal 
statement: ‘‘I belong to the Socialist party.’’ 


By fervid appeals to class prejudice and 
promising to establish a utopia wherein the 
farmer would be ‘‘top dog,’’ he rallied thou- 
sands of North Dakota farmers and secured 
very large sums of money for purposes of pro- 
motion and organization. The cash receipts 
from March 1, 1915, to Nov. 1, 1916, were 
$277,215, contributed by 39,028 members. The 
extent of the propaganda is shown by the fact 
that during the same period commissions paid 
to organizers amounted to $51,736, plus cam- 
paign expenses of $50,284. 

In 1917 the Non-Partisan League gained com- 
plete control of all branches of the State gov- 
ernment, with the result that laws were speedily 
passed authorizing and instructing the State 
to go into various lines of business, including 
the operation of grain elevators, flour mills, a 
central State bank, the operation of a home 
building association, and other enterprises. 
For the financing of these projects huge bond 
issues were authorized. Without going further 
into details, it may be stated that the 
best financial authorities are of the opin- 
ion that the State there embarked upon a 
course which, followed to its logical con- 
clusion, must result not only in  burden- 
some taxation but eventually in bankruptcy. 
As an indication of how far the State has al- 
ready progressed along that road may be cited 
the fact that the farm lands of North Dakota, 
on the basis of 54.57 precent of total valuation, 
in 1916 were taxed only $814,828, whereas in 
1919, with the basis of taxation raised to 70.36 
percent of total valuation, the taxes paid on 
farm lands amounted to $2,633,304. 


A very large number of the farmers of the 
State are thoroly ‘‘fed up’’ with Townleyism 
and the whole Non-Partisan movement, but with 
the forces of Socialism entrenched, with a tight 
grip on every department of the State govern- 
ment, objectors are in little better position ef- 
fectually to protest against the existing state 
of affairs than are the peasants of Russia to 
**kick’’ against the Bolshevist regime under 
Lenine and Trotsky. A letter written to the 
Roseau (N. D.) Times-Region, by J. H. Holm- 
strom, a farmer of Roseau, embodies a scathing 
arraignment of the whole proposition, con- 
cluding as follows: ‘‘We thought we were 
joining a farmers’ organization, but find we 
have been herded into a Socialist labor move- 
ment.’’ This letter has attracted a good deal 
of attention because of the fact that Mr. Holm- 
strom originally was a strong adherent of the 
movement, and was the Non-Partisan League 
candidate for the State senate in the 67th Dis- 
trict in 1918. 

The war record of some of the most promi- 
nent leaders in this movement was anything 
but creditable. Indeed, some of them narrowly 
escaped prosecution for seditious utterances. 
The movement has been hand in glove with 
Socialism, I. W. W.’ism and pacificism from 
its inception. 


The North Dakota system is essentially the 
soviet system, in that it is a government by 
one class, namely, the agricultural workers of 
the State. The banks, the press, and even 
the public schools, are absolutely dominated by 
the Non-Partisan League. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in possession of an advertise- 
ment appearing in one of the newspapers of 
the State for a teacher in the high school and 
two teachers in the grade schools at a certain 
town, specifically stating that they ‘‘must be 
Non-Partisan.’’ No bank in North Dakota 
that is unfriendly to the ‘‘system’’ can expect 
a dollar of State funds for deposit, and no 
newspaper that is unfriendly can expect to re- 
ceive a dollar’s worth of printing or advertis- 
ing. 

Operation of Home Building Association 

Among the several lines of business carried 
on by the State, the operation of the Home 
Building Association is probably of greatest 
interest to lumbermen. The law providing for 
its formation was approved Feb. 25, 1919. Its 
purpose is defined in the preamble, as follows: 

An Act declaring the purpose of the State of 
North Dakota to engage in the enterprise of pro- 
viding homes for residents of this State, and to 
that end to establish a business system operated 


by the State under the name‘of the Home Building 
Association of North Dakota, and defining the 


from participating in its benefits. This is ac. 
complished thru what are known as home buy- 
ers’ leagues. Besides complying with other 
provisions named in the Act, no person can re- 
ceive aid in acquiring a home unless he is a 
member of one of these leagues. Section 10, 
providing for formation of these leagues, reads 
as follows: 

Ten or more depositors in the Home Building 
Association may form themselves in a local body 


to be known as a Home Buyers’ League. Ever 
such Home Buyers’ League must be authorized, 


’ 


registered and numbered in the office of the asso- 
ciation, and it shall be governed by such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Industrial 
Commission, No person shall become a member 
of a Home Buyers’ League without the written 
consent of all the other members, which shall be 
filed and recorded in the office of the association. 

The last sentence of the above section con- 
tains the ‘‘joker.’’ It means simply that one 
Non-Partisan adherent who is a member of a 
Home Buyers’ League can absolutely bar any 
tax payer who is not in sympathy with the 
Non-Partisan movement from receiving any 
benefits; because all that he needs to do is to 
‘‘plackball’’ the applicant, by withholding 
written approval of his application for mem- 
bership in the local Home Buyers’ League. 
Nor can these objections be overcome by ten 
opponents of the Non-Partisan League forming 








The above Illustration shows the method followed by portable mills in some sections of the coun- 


try in air drying lumber. 
Virginia. 
this method of piling gives fairly good results. 


The photograph from which this illustration was made was taken In 
Where there is plenty of land available and where the cut is not too great, of course, 
The air is able to get at all sides of the lumber 


and it dries quickly. Of course, the sun gets in its work on all of the boards which are exposed and 
causes some checking and loss which the modern piling system of the larger sawmills does away 


with, 





scope and manner of its operation and the powers 
and duties of the persons charged with its man- 
agement, and making appropriations therefor. 

Under this law almost unlimited power is 
granted to the Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota, which is given control of all matters 
pertaining to the Home Building Association. 
Section 5 provides that ‘‘the Industrial Com- 
mission may remove and discharge any and all 
persons appointed in the exercise of the powers 
granted by this Act, whether by the Industrial 
Commission or by the manager of the Home 
Building Association, and any such removal 
may be made whenever in the judgment of the 
commission the public interests require it.’’ 
These powers, together with the fact that every 
employee of the housing association, from gen- 
eral manager to office boy, must be selected or 
approved by the Industrial Commission, of 
course greatly strengthens the Non-Partisan 
regime, as no person not in sympathy with its 
tenets stands a ghost of a show for appoint- 
ment to any position within its gift. 

Further, the law is so framed that while all 
the people of the State alike are taxed, thru 
bond issues, for financing the operations of the 
Home Building Association, the Non-Partisan 
crowd can absolutely prevent a non-sympathizer 


a Home Buyers’ League by themselves, because 
under the section above quoted no Home Buy- 
ers’ League can function until it has been 
‘“authorized, registered and numbered in the 
office of the association.?’? Thus it will be 
seen that membership in a Home Buyers’ 
League and, consequently, participation in the 
benefits of the Act, for which all property own- 
ers are alike taxed, is automatically limited to 
friends of the Non-Partisan program. 

Another vicious feature of the law provides 
practically for the confiscation of homes or 
other real property, thru the operation of See- 
tion 3, which reads as follows: 

To accomplish the purpose of this Act, the In- 
dustrial Commission shall acquire by purchase, 
lease or exercise of the right of eminent domain 
all requisite property and property rights; and 
may construct, repair and remodel buildings, hav- 
ing strict regard for economy in the administra- 
tion of its affairs. 

It is true that every State possesses the right 
of eminent domain for acquiring property for 
public purposes, but under this law the State 
is given the power to take the property of one 
individual and turn it over to another. This 
provision was strenuously fought by Senator 
A. 8. Gibbons, of Cando, a farmer, and for 
many years a member of the North Dakota 
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: legislature. In answer to a statement made by 


one of the league leaders on the floor of the 
Senate that in case of seizure of property un- 
der this revision ‘‘a fair value would be placed 
upon it and the owner paid that amount,’’ 
Senator Gibbons replied that there were fea- 
tures about a man’s home that could not be 
measured in dollars and cents. He then of- 
fered an amendment providing ‘‘that the ex- 
ercise of the right of eminent domain shall not 
apply to property owned and used as a resi- 


dence or homestead of a citizen of the United 
States.’’ It is a sufficient commentary to add 
that the Non-Partisan League majority voted 
this amendment down. 

Practically all of the business men of the 
State, and a very large proportion of the farm- 
ers as well, are thoroly sick of the socialistic 
regime that has been foisted upon the State 
by a handful of political adventurers, who at 
the outset succeeded in deluding thousands of 
solid, well meaning citizens by specious promises 





of a Utopia wherein farmers would be able to 
market their products at greatly increased 
prices, taxes would be reduced, and all sorts of 
other benefits follow. These promises have not 
been kept, nor can they possibly be made good. 
The people are waking up, but meanwhile taxes 
are soaring to meet interest requirements and 
to provide sinking funds for the enormous bond 
issues voted for the purpose of enabling the 
commonwealth to usurp the functions of private 
enterprise. 





Meet to Hear Report on Rate Hearing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 12.—A special meet- 

ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation was held here today for the purpose of 
hearing the report of Secretary A. W. Cooper, 
of Portland, who has just returned from Chi- 
eago, where he attended a conference of the 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau. The Chicago 

conference was held for the purpose of discuss- 

ing the freight rate situation. Representatives 
of nearly all the leading lumber companies of 
the Northwest attended the meeting at the 

Davenport Hotel and took a lively interest in 

the discussion that followed Secretary Cooper’s 

report. 

The lumbermen of the Northwest are still 
contesting the decision of the railroad to put 
into effect the rates which show so much 
favoritism to southern pine. While no decision 
as to the next steps to be taken was announced, 
the Northwest operators will be interested to see 
what action is taken by the railroads following 
the Chicago meeting. 





Fires Sweep Upper Michigan Forests 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Derroit, MicH., Oct. 13.—Forest fires in 
Houghton, Keweenaw, Baraga and Ontonagon 
counties, Michigan, which yesterday were be- 
lieved to be under control, were spreading to- 
day under the influence of a high wind and 
causing apprehension thruout the upper penin- 
sula along the Copper Range. The fires were 
spreading rapidly and menacing numerous lum- 
ber camps and large tracts of timber. Ships ar- 
riving from Lake Superior points reported the 
lake covered with a heavy pall of smoke and 
that it was seriously impeding navigation. Sev- 
eral new fires were reported this morning close 
to towns and logging camps in the Winona sec- 
tion. The fires were working down into one 
of the biggest tracts of virgin timber left in 
the district. 


Will Not Cut Pacific Eastbound Rates 


fSnecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

Szatrix, WAsH., Oct. 13.—West Coast lum- 
bermen were hopeful that an adjustment would 
be made in eastbound lumber freight rates, that 
competitive markets might be maintained, as a 
result of last week’s conference of lumbermen 
and railroad officials in Chicago. They were, 
therefore, very much disappointed to receive to- 
day a telegram from R. H. Countiss, chairman 
of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, Chi- 
cago, addressed to Robert B. Allen, secretary 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in which 
the statement is made that at a meeting today 
m Chicago of executive traffic officers it was de- 
cided that conditions do not warrant making 
any change in the present rates but which holds 
out the possibility for some readjustment to 
points east of Chicago, providing eastern lines 
are willing to make them. Mr. Countiss’ tele- 
gram in full follows: 

At a meeting of executive traffic officers last 
week and at another meeting here today, Pacific 


fastbound lumber rates were fully discussed. The 
ance of this traffic to the transcontinental 
| 





ways and the difficulties of distant western 
umber manufacturers in meeting competition in 
eastern territory are fully appreciated, but in 
of the uncertainty of railway credit and the 

t necessity for the reéstablis ment thereof in 
that the railways may be in position to pro- 


vide the necessary transportation facilities, of 
which the country as a whole is so much in need, 
it was concluded that conditions do not warrant 
making any change in the present rates. 

However, your necessity for some readjustments 
to points east of Chicago is appreciated, and with 
this in view a committee has been appointed to 
negotiate with eastern lines; but it is not expected 
that final disposition of these eastern rates can be 
reached for several months, 

Today’s meeting in Chicago was of traffic 
officials and presidents of transcontinental lines 
and lumbermen who attended last week’s con- 
ference felt that favorable action would be 
taken today but Mr. Countiss’ telegram dispels 
this idea and the inference is drawn that the 
transcontinental roads have decided to stand 
pat, altho they suggest that possibly their east- 
ern connections might grant a slight reduction. 





Recommends Cut in Log Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—In a tentative 
report in docket No. 10976—North Vernon Lum- 
ber Co. et al. vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Co., director general, as agent, et al.— 
William P. Bartel, assistant chief examiner, 
recommends that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission find that the rates on hardwood logs in 
carloads from stations on the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley in Mississippi to Dyersburg and 
Trimble, Tenn., on the Illinois Central, the 
application of which is conditioned upon the 
manufactured product being shipped out over 
the latter line, are unreasonable. A reasonable 
scale of rates is suggested for the future, in- 
volving a considerable reduction under present 
rates. The new rates, of course, would be sub- 
ject to the increases authorized by the commis- 


sion recently in Ex Parte No. 74. 





Consolidates Storage Charge Hearings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LTMRERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 13.—The Interstate 

Commerce Commission has canceled the hearing 

of the two complaints filed by the Central Wis- 

consin Supply Co., involving the $10 penalty 
storage charge on lumber, set for Milwaukee, 

Oct. 18, before Examiner Satterfield. 

These two complaints have been consolidated 
with the general complaint filed by the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, and the 
hearing will be held on a date yet to be an- 
nounced. 

The commission also has canceled the hear- 
ing of docket No. 11718—the Standard Red 
Cedar Chest Co. (Inc.) vs. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co., director general, as 
agent et al—which has been set for Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 18, before Examiner Wagner. 





Work on Commission Questionnaire 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuinetTon, D. C., Oct. 14.—Progress is 

being made by the subcommittee of lumber rep- 
resentatives and the economists of the Federal 

Trade Commission in working out the form of 

the proposed questionnaire to be sent out to 

lumber manufacturers. Some points remain to 
be cleared up, after which the full committee 
will return to Washington to pass finally on the 


‘form agreed upon by the subcommittee. Im- 


portant matters tentatively agreed upon include 
the methods to be used in determining the ex- 
pense of logging and manufacture. 


Open Competition Hearing Delayed 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 13—The United 
States Supreme Court is not expected to reach 
the hardwood lumber case this week. While 
this case was set down for argument Oct. 11, 
several other expedited cases were assigned for 
the same day, ahead of it. The hardwood case 


-may not be reached before the middle of next 


week. Meanwhile, the Department of Justice 
has not submitted its brief to the court. L. G. 
Boyle and G. Carroll Todd, council for the 
lumbermen, submitted their brief nearly two 
weeks ago. Often the Government does not put 
in its brief until the day on which argument 
is heard. Apparently this is done with the idea 
that the delay gives the Department of Justice 


a slight advantage. 





Asks Reduced Rates to Omaha 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14—The Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
tacking the reasonableness of lumber rates to 
Omaha from points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. The 
complaint alleges the Omaha rates are exces- 
sive, unreasonable and unjust compared with 
rates to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





On Chamber’s Insurance Committee 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 13—Joseph H. 
Defrees, president Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, tonight announced the appoint- 
ment of a departmental committee on insur- 
ance to direct the affairs of the recently or- 
ganized insurance department of the national 
chamber. The personnel includes some of the 
leading insurance men of the country. 

James S. Kemper, president and manager 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, is 
chairman; E. A. Frost, president Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., is a member. An- 
other member of the new committee is E. 8. 
Nail, president and manager Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Consider Transportation Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 14—No decision 
has yet been announced as to the suggestion of 
Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, that it may be advisable to establish a 
lumber desk in the car service division of the 
American Railway Association to handle all 
complaints regarding lumber shipments and 
transportation service. The matter is still un- 
under advisement. 

A further conference was held in New York 
last week which was attended by representa- 
tives of the Senate committee on reconstruction, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the car service division ete. Sugges- 
tions were made which are now being consid- 
ered by the large lumber associations. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 


poms eden THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


SS 


Community Building Is Erected 
With Public Funds 


When one considers the average town hall as 
it was constructed before the era of ‘‘Com- 
munity Buildings’’ was ushered in, one is bound 
to say that as an architectural achievement it 
was a rival of the packing box. Sometimes, it 
is true, the exterior of the building afforded 
evidence of at least an embryo notion that the 
building might be something more than a blot 
on the landscape. The interior commonly of- 
fered about as many conveniences as the inte- 
rior of a barn would offer before the stalls had 
been built in for the animals; and the heating 
and lighting of the place were about as crude 
and ill-designed as they could well be. Yet the 
town hall was the community meeting place, 
generally the only one available; and because it 
was so ill-adapted to the purpose it has stood 
idle these many years except on election days. 

The newer conception of the community build- 
ing includes the idea of a community home; it 
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KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM MAKE REAL 
COMMUNITY GATHERINGS POSSIBLE 


is designed to afford for the community as a 
group all the comforts and conveniences that 
the real home provides for the family group. 
It has a kitchen and a dining room, because 
about the best means known for creating good 
fellowship among human beings is to seat them 
face to face at tables covered with an abun- 
dance of good food; and when they are so as- 
sembled in a building built and paid for with 
the money that they themselves have contributed 
as a group, and are regaled at a banquet pre- 
pared by their own folks working together in 
behalf of the community, they are placed in a 
position and a state of mind calculated to bring 
about further community betterments as mat- 
ters of course. 

There are a great many kinds of work that 
people in the rural communities have been doing 
together these many years; the pity is that 
they have not oftener assembled as community 
groups to eat together, enjoy good music to- 
gether and to play together. If instead of the 
old town hall they had all these years the mod- 
ern community building equipped for serving 
community dinners, for giving community plays 
and for holding community dances, it is ven- 
tured that fewer of the young folks would have 
been leaving the old farms to seek their for- 
tunes in the cities. 

The need of a central community meeting 
place long has been recognized by forward look- 
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FRONT ELEVATION—COMMUNITY HOUSE, 
GRAND BLANC, MICH. 


ing citizens, and the community buildings being 
erected thruout the rural sections of the United 
States are the most substantial evidence that 
this need is to be met in a thoroly practical way, 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it is per- 
forming a real community service in presenting 
to its readers the plans of buildings of this 
character, together with some of the details of 
financing and operating them. 

The latest rural community to provide itself 
with a community building that has come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
Grand Blane, Mich., which has in process of 
construction a building of which the plans are 
shown on this page. The plans of a number 
of buildings of this character have appeared in 
this department but Grand Blane is the first 
that has obtained the funds by means of taxa- 
tion. 

It appears that the women of the township 
have been for some time agitating the question, 
two years, in fact. Evidently they had been do- 
ing at least a little front porch campaigning, 
for their activities resulted in a joint meeting 
township board. At this conference it was de- 
cided to submit to a vote of the people the pre- 
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A LARGE AUDITORIUM OCCUPIES THE MAIN FLOOR 
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sal to raise funds for a community building 
of the business men of the community and the 
by taxation. Here again the women showed 
their determination to secure this community 
betterment; for it is said that at the April elec- 
tion practically every woman in the township 
turned out to vote, and the- proposal carried 
almost unanimously. Bonds were issued and 
were taken up entirely by influential men of the 
eommunity. 

The rough plans for the building were drawn 
by W. S. Gardner, a contractor of Flint, who 
has done considerable work in Grand Blanc. 
The committee in charge of the project told him 
about what was wanted, and he arranged the 
eommittee’s ideas and his own in the rough 
sketches and submitted them to the board for 
approval. When this had been obtained the 
sketches were turned over to the Randall Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Flint, which forwarded them 
to the Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau, of 
Chicago, which made the completed working 
drawings, as outlined on this page; this work 
being a part of the regular service it per- 
forms for subscribers. The township board 
and the contractor who is to erect the building 
are outspoken in their praise of the plans, and 
construction already is under way. 

The building is to be used as a township hall 
and a community house, for meetings and enter- 
tainments of all kinds; in fact as a community 
gathering place for the people of the township 
in which it is being built. The cost will be 
approximately $25,000. 
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Each year many of the agricultural colleges of the United States 
send to the National Dairy Show selected teams of students to contest 
for supremacy in judging the pure bred dairy animals on exhibition. 
These boys from many States when they go back to their home com- 


Student Teams Judge Live Stock at the National Dairy Show 
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munities should become leaders in promoting live stock improvement, 
The introduction of thousands of these trained young men into the 
agricultural life of the nation can not fail to bring about marvelous 
improvements in rural life in a few decades. 





DENY LUMBER PROFITS RESTRICT BUILDING | 


BaLTiMorE, Mp., Oct. 11—A vigorous de- 
fense of the wholesale and retail lumber trade 
is being made here against the aspersions and 
the accusations of profiteering leveled at the 
trade by writers in daily papers, who, without 
anything but statements of irresponsible per- 
sons to go on, make the charge that the lumber- 
men are largely responsible for the present scar- 
city of houses as well as their high cost because 
of the ruthless profiteering indulged in by them. 
This charge has been repeated so often and per- 
sistently that people without any knowledge of 
the lumber trade and of the conditions sur- 
rounding it have come to accept the accusation 
as true, and there has been created in the public 
mind an attitude almost of hostility against 
men who have performed and are performing 
a valuable service to the public as well as to an 
mportant industry. 

The assertion is often made that the lumber- 
man is responsible for the’ scarcity of homes 
and for the advances which have taken place 
im values to levels that now prevent many per- 
sons from acquiring houses because of inability 
to raise the money to finance such transactions. 


a matter of fact nothing is farther from . 


the truth. Members of the trade here point 
out, and they are able to back their statements 


with incontestible figures taken from actual, 
everyday deals, that while the price of lumber 
advanced during the period when everything else 
rose, the increase in lumber was very moderate 
compared to the gain in other materials and 
especially of labor. They leave no doubt that 
if houses cost much now it is chiefly because 
the bricklayer, the carpenter and other me- 
chanics have demanded and are getting any- 
where trom 100 to 150 percent more for their 
work than during normal times, and that their 
efficiency is materially reduced at the same time 
notwithstanding the increased pay, so that the 
actual increase in cost is perhaps 200 percent 
and more. 

It is admitted that compared with the prices 
at which some of the eontractors who went out 
looking for bargains obtained lumber at times, 
the prices charged by the yards may have 
seemed rather high; but the point is also made 
that when these bargain hunters found it im- 
possible to get cheap lumber and were forced 
to pay practically anything the speculator chose 
to ask, the customers of the yards were still 
getting their stocks at very moderate advances 
only. The yards, having accumulated assort- 
ments of lumber at low figures prior to the 
increase, were ready to share with their patrons 
the benefits thus secured, and carried their cus- 


tomers on the comparatively low basis, main- 
taining the reputation of Baltimore as one of 
the cheapest lumber markets in the country. 
According to careful calculations and com- 
parisons of figures taken virtually from the 
books of retailers, the advance in the price of 
lumber in the year ended with last month, 
covering more than a hundred items and inelud- 
ing practically everything the builder needed, 
was only somewhat over 23 percent. The high- 
est level reached, last April, was just a little 
more than 10 percent over September prices on 
these same items, so that it can not be said that 
the lumbermen here profiteered to any degree. 
Of course, the retailer can not go back to 
the ‘‘good old’’ days and worry along on @ 
margin of 10 or 12 percent. His overhead 
has increased to such an extent that he must 
allow for a profit of 30 percent or more over 
eost. To pay carrying charges, handling, war 
taxes, excess profits taxes, and other items of 
expense, he is obliged to get a greater return 
than before. But he still can not be accused 
of profiteering. Business men engaged in other 
lines must charge, and yet incur no reproach. 
Labor is getting far more out of the present 
situation than the lumber dealer, and yet it 
would oceur to no one to accuse the workers 
of being profiteers. 
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Changes of Buying Habits Indicate That the Control of Retailing 
Will Be in the Hands of the Trader Who Best Serves the Customer 


Driving over smooth stone roads between 
level Indiana fields where Mother Nature in 
partnership with the farmer is making certain 
of our next winter’s food, is a good prepara- 
tion for seeing the city of LaFayette; for 
this thriving urban center is in all essential 
respects a country town. The visitor who 
has read about Indiana is prepared with the 
idea that the Hoosier State runs to automo- 
bile manufacture, literature and politics. All 
of these things are present and working, and I 
suppose all of them have their practitioners 
in LaFayette. I’m not sure there is an auto 
works in the town, but there are in neighbor- 
ing towns, and presumably a certain amount 
of local capital is invested in them. The 
manufacture of literature doesn’t require a 
large investment in physical equipment. And 
as for politics the Hoosier baby learns about 
caucuses before he becomes acquainted with 
Mother Goose. But even so, the ancient and 
honorable pursuit of agriculture takes a high 
rank in this old and wealthy State, and La- 
Fayette sticks to the job of furnishing an ex- 
cellent market. It also turns attention to ed- 
ucation, by means of Purdue University, with 
its three thousand or more students, located 
on a beautiful spot of ground in the west side 
of the city. 


A Highly Developed Agricultural City 


LaFayette is bigger than the usual town 
that devotes most of its attention to agricul- 
ture, but in this respect a distinction must be 
drawn between the older and the newer State. 
With virgin prairie to be tamed, especially 
in the closing decades of the last century, a 
class of vigorous pioneers with rough virtues 
and strength but with very little buying 
power were the ones who were attracted. 
They labored in a way that would fill a mod- 
ern I-Won’t-Work with horror and frenzy, but 
their returns were not great. They couldn’t 
support so very large towns, for they could 
not produce enough to pay for the services 
of the people who make up the usual city pop- 
ulation. But as wealth accumulated and 
methods improved this has changed; and a 
town like LaFayette which boasts of being a 
eduntry town can develop with immense local 
wealth and a population several times larger 
than it used to be supposed could be support- 
6d by an agricultural community. So altho 
LaFayette is a city that subsists on the soil 
its business and the methods of conducting its 
business are quite different from those that 
were considered sound west of the Missouri 
in the 90’s. 

If LaFayette is typical of the highly devel- 
oped agricultural city, as I imagine it is, then 
I believe all the farming towns of the coun- 
try, and particularly of the great middle 
West, may observe with profit. I’m going to 
set down, if I can, some of the things that 
impressed me. It’ll be a haphazard collection 
of ideas, some of which relate to passing con- 
ditions, some to future developments. 


Find Decided Change in Buying Habits 


Ever since the war began, so the local deal- 
ers tell me, there has been a noticeable shift 
in buying habits. It used to be that persons 
expecting to build would make inquiries long 
in advance. A dealer who was reasonably 
alert could get information of possible busi- 
ness long before the deal was closed; and if 
it was a job that he could rightfully bid for 
he had a chance to exercise the usual kind of 
salesmanship in an effort to get it. But dur- 
ing’ the last two or three years this has 


changed quite radically. A yard will be busy 
one week, doing a splendid business; but when 
Saturday night comes there may be only a 
half dozen small orders on the books for the 
following week. And when the manager goes 
down to the office on Monday morning he 
doesn’t know certainly that he is going to 
have trade enough that week to pay the book- 
keeper. But almost without exception the 
orders come in. The lumbermen have become 
accustomed to this kind of buying and are no 
longer worried if they face the future with 
nothing sold. Apparently there has been a 
decided shift in buying habits. 

Part of this can be explained by the char- 
acter of the trade handled and of the sales 
that make up the bulk of the business. Some 
new houses are being built, but most of the 
lumber sold has gone into remodeling jobs or 
the erection of small buildings. Many orders 
amount to rather large sums; but they are of 


Righto, Ill have 
it there by eight 
this morning 
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“Startled the farmer" 


a kind on which there is normally little shop- 
ping around for favorable prices. The owner 
decides what he will do, gets a carpenter or 
contractor and then goes around and buys the 
stuff he needs. 


Architects Design Very Few Residences 

Even the new houses, or many of them, are 
sold in a slightly different way. Going to the 
local architects used to be one of the estab- 
lished ways of getting information about such 
ventures. These men handled house plans, 
big and little. Now, I am told, the architects 
devote themselves mostly to specialized work; 
churches, theaters, office and store buildings 
and the like. They design the big houses, 
also; but the moderate sized and small houses 
do not as a rule go thru their hands. The con- 
tractors are drawing their own plans or more 
often are modifying plans that have been 
prepared by magazines or millwork companies. 
The owners get these house catalogs and pore 
over them until they sell themselves a house 
of a certain type. The contractor can make 
the few changes in it that are desired, and the 
dealer first hears about the matter when he 
is asked for prices on the stuff. 


Service Becomes More Important Than Price 


This kind of selling is satisfactory enough, 
but it entails a few things that are worth con- 
sidering. In the first place it is apparent that 


+ 


the man who makes these sales must have the 
material desired and must be in a position to 
get it to the job when it is wanted. It used 
to be that a man built or didn’t build accord- 
ing as a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory 
price was quoted to him. If the bill ran a 
few hundred dollars more than he thought it 
should he was likely to put off building for an- 
other year. He was interested in the price 
first and apparently only secondarily in the 
service the building was to be to him. Peo- 
ple are still interested in price; but in many 
cases they are so thoroly sold on a definite 
house or a definite bit of remodeling even be- 
fore they learn anything about the price that 
a little more than they expected will not stop 
them. If they can get the stuff and get it 
promptly they will go ahead. 


Price Instability Discourages Demand 


While we are talking about this matter of 
price I may.“@s well mention a remark that 
has been made to me several times and one 
which has azcertain amount of significance. 
It is to theéffect that the buying public is 
not so terri interested in the price ef an 
article, if tley can pay it, except in one par- 
ticular. They don’t relish the idea of being 
made to appear fools. If a man builds a 
house one year at the cost of $10,000 he will 
be perfectly satisfied with what he has got; 
unless the following year there is a heavy 
slump and his neighbor builds a similar house 
for $6,500 and then roasts him about the way 
he was stung. One of the primary require- 
ments for healthy retail trade is stability of 
the market. It is a safe guess that the wood 
shingle is having more of an up-hill fight now 
because of the strange fluctuation of the mar- 
ket of a few years ago, and it is an equally 
safe guess that lath have suffered in public 
estimation because of the ground and lofty 
tumbling this building material did a few 
months ago. Without much doubt the public 
is in a mood to lend a sympathetic ear to any 
man who will offer a substitute for the old 
fashioned lath. Perhaps hardwood interior 
trim has not hurt itself so much, for the pub- 
lic seems to be firmly sold on it; but fluctua- 
tions of price, it is safe to say, have done 
nothing to make it solid with the folks who 
build. People are a bit old fashioned, after 
all; and they want articles of commerce as 
well as human beings to behave themselves. 
A favorite movie actress ramps thru the di- 
vorce court and perhaps thinks it is good ad- 
vertising; but millions of decent, home-biding 
people who liked her because she seemed so 
girlish and sweet are disgusted and no longer 
eare to see her films. This may not be exactly 
like an unstable market, but the comparison 
occurs to us. 


Reputation for Fair Dealing Pays Dividends 

Making these quick sales, to get back to 
that subject again, requires a big stock of 
lumber and a capacity for quick and satisfac- 
tory service. Ed Munger, a widely known 
LaFayette dealer, told me of being called out 
of bed before dawn one Monday morning by 
a farmer some eight or ten miles out in the 
country. This farmer wanted plaster. Mun- 
ger had it. The farmer wanted it delivered, 
and Munger could do that. He startled the 


farmer by saying he could have it on the job 
by eight o’clock. And he did have it there, 
too. The farmer usually bought from a yard 
much nearer; but this dealer could not offer 
him any such practical service. ; 

To make a success at selling in this way 4 
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yard must have a gilt edged reputation for 
honest dealing. If the customer is to trust 
so largely to the dealer’s honesty in selling 
good stuff at a fair price he will want and 
need to know that his confidence is not mis- 
Jaced. Here certainly is a place where hon- 
esty carried with scrupulous care thru years 
of desling with the public is the best policy. 
It will pay dividends in unsolicited trade. 


Controlling Retailing Thru Customer Contact 


But honesty is something like the air we 
breathe; rather taken for granted and uncon- 
sidered unless perchance it be shut off for a 
moment. Every business in these days is sup- 
posed to be honest. At least none will con- 
fess that it is dishonest. So before we leave 
this matter of service we want to throw in 
another well worn observation, one that may 
not be immediately applicable to every busi- 
ness. It concerns the old contest between 
dealer and contractor for control of the busi- 
ness. The two must work together, and being 
sensible men they go ahead and do it. But 
a few years ago there was much serious dis- 
eussion of the fact that the contractor was 
securing essential control of the retail busi- 
ness because he was getting the customer to 
eome to him first. We 


pen that yards will become fewer. Do we 
look around the retailing circle and wonder 
fearfully which brother is going to disap- 
pear down the dragon’s gullet? It isn’t a 
pleasant contemplation; but in most if not 
in all parts of the country there are fully 
enough yards to supply the trade on the pres- 
ent basis of sales. And if the average yard 
in order to hold its own must have a heavier 
investment, then it must earn more money. 
It can hardly do so by raising prices, for 
there are other agencies in our commercial 
life that make this inexpedient if not impos- 
sible. To earn more money, then, the average 
yard must make more sales. We have seen it 
demonstrated repeatedly that sales are not al- 
ways made on the basis of jow price. More 
and more people are deliberately paying more 
where they are satisfied they are getting more 
for the money. Mr. Munger sold the order of 
plaster over the nearer yard because he was 
in position to make a prompt delivery. Serv- 
ice at a reasonable price will widen the trade 
area. This can have but one effect on the 
number of yards. But there is nothing in this 
condition which says where the surviving 
yards will be located, nor even that these 
yards must be of city size. They will have 





wonder if this bring- 
ing in of orders on short 
notice isn’t an indica- 
tion that he is continu- 
ing to get by with this 
advantage. We wonder 
if the contractor isn’t 
sueceeding in cashing in 
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on the popular education % 
of the public in house J 
designs, that has been + 
eonducted by the maga- 
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zines and by the manu- 
facturers, even more 
than the dealer has 
done. We give the good 
contractor credit; he 
knows wherein lies the 
cream of the business. 
The settlement of this 
old and more or less 
amiable contest lies in 
the future. We believe, 
however, that retailer 
and contractor will 
hardly be able to main- 
tain the fine balance that 
they have been reason- 
ably successful*in main- 
taining so far. Either 
the customer will think 
of the contractor as the 
man to help him make 
up his mind about the 
kind of building he 
wants, or he will think 
of the retailer. And 
the man who in the long 
Tun prevails is the fel- 
low who is going to be 
the important man. He 
is going to be the point 
of contact between the 
industry and the pub- 
lic, and he’ll control 
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both ways from the con- 

tact point. He’ll be able to influence the cus- 
tomer and to dictate to the retailer. We don’t 
believe in r’aring around about this, but we 
are sorry to see the public confirmed in the 
habit of getting plans from the contractor. He 
18m no better position to do this work than 
18 any retailer who has the push to prepare 
himself 2 little. It may seem an unimportant 
matter, especially if trade is going right along 
and profits piling up. Maybe it is unimpor- 
tant. But something says it may be the leak 
m the dike. Retailing is facing some big 
ae and this is no time to overlook even 
‘trifles, 


To Survive Retail Yards Must Increase Sales 
* Well, if our guess is right that yard stocks 
are likely to stay large or even to become 
larger and service is going to be more com- 
Plete and practical, then it is likely to hap- 


to be larger than they used to be in order to 
hold their own; but we have not the slightest 
doubt that the coming years will see multi- 
tudes of comparatively small yards living and 
thriving. But we also believe that these sur- 
vivors will earry a stock and maintain a serv- 
ice calculated exactly to meet the needs of 
their several communities. Work and intelli- 
gence will turn the trick. Yards must keep 
pace with all the other agencies of modern 
life. If a farming community will support a 
larger town than it used to, we know that 
farm earnings are greater and that the farmer 
ean afford the services of more people and 
more trades. In the same way he can afford 
a more complete building service, and some- 
body is going to give it to him. 

The Ed Munger Lumber Co. has two yards 
in LaFayette; one, the original yard, is in 


“was first built. 


about the geographic center of the town, and 
the other is on the west side where the three 
roads leading in from the country come to- 
gether. Mr. Munger takes considerable pride 
not only in his yards but in the places where 
they are located. The west yard he has al- 
ready built up into a model plant, and he has 
plans for the other. One of the things he will 
do with this yard, if his plans work out, is to 
centralize all his cement and plaster trade 
here, put a railroad siding thru, and build a 
big warehouse with the floor on a levél with 
the ear floor. He will add the necessary equip- 
ment to handle cement in bulk. Like most 
dealers Mr. Munger has had difficulty in get- 
ting a sufficient stock of cement during the 
summer. He sold a great deal for road mak- 
ing purposes but could have sold much more 
to the general trade had it been available. He 
found that very often he could have got it in 
bulk had he been equipped to handle it; and 
this equipment will go into the new plant. 

The west side yard has been built to suit 
the ground it is built on and to handle the 
special trade that centers there. The sheds 
are a combination of umbrella and open sheds 
so arranged as to be fully protected from the 
weather and still to have, all the advantage 
of the open shed’s perfect ventilation. La- 
Fayette has a sufficiently mild elimate so that 
men can work in winter without the protee- 
tion afforded by a completely inclosed build- 
ing. 

Finds Planing Mill Is Business in Itself 


In this yard is a planing mill of moderate 
size that Mr. Munger installed when the plant 
He operated it for a year 
and found that it was a business in itself and 
that it took more time and worry than he felt 
free to devote to it. So he arranged with a 
couple of men to take it over and to operate 
it on an independent basis, so far as direct 
management is concerned, tho Mr. Munger 
still keeps a certain control over it. These 
men give all their time to the business and 
ean set aceurate prices by means of their 
studies of costs. So when Mr. Munger wishes 
to submit figures on a bill containing mill- 
work he gets exact quotations from the mill 
and then can make his estimate on the total 
job in all confidence that the millwork part 
isn’t slipping him an unsuspected loss. The 
men who have operated the mill have done 
well with it, which merely confirms the state- 
ment that a planing mill is a business in itself 
that requires the undivided attention of a 
good manager. 


The Munger company has several Master 
trucks, one of which is equipped with huge pneu- 
matic tires for country deliveries. These ma- 
chines have proved a big factor in bringing the 
service of the yard up to its present high stand- 
ard. In addition to these machines several 
horses are used for short hauls and small de- 
liveries. 


This Retailer Has No Uncollectible Accounts 


The LaFayette Lumber Co., of which George 
F. Simler is president, is located on ground that 
has carried a lumber yard for the last three- 
quarters of a century. The present company 
was organized some four years ago when the 
old company occupying the site went out of 
business. Mr. Simler has been engaged in the 
lumber business in LaFayette in one capacity 
or another for about twenty-five years. While 
we were talking a young fellow came in and 
asked if Mr. Simler had any bad accounts, stat- 
ing that he was representing some organization 
that made a specialty of collecting such things. 
Mr. Simler said he had none at all; that he 
had been in business long enough in the town 
to know whom to trust and that as a result 
all his accounts were good. Which is a fine 
state of fix for a yard to be in and represents 
still another difference between the old fashioned 
yard and the new. 

LaFayette used to be quite a center for fine 
interior trim, and Mr. Simler told:me that in 
the old planing mill that the former eompany 
operated were made jobs that were shipped 
over the United States. Just back of the yard 


was a canal on which cargo lumber was shipped 
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in. But the canal and its shipments of mill 
run lumber cargoes are alike memories of the 
past. The LaFayette Lumber Co. operates a 
mill that does a large business, and this helps 
in keeping the volume of trade pretty steady 
the year thru. The company operates the mill 
and handles lumber but does not deal in other 
builders’ supplies. 


Remodeling Jobs Keep Up Trade Volume 
Mr. Simler and Mr. Munger both said that 


the volume of business done this year is sat- 
isfactory; in fact well in advance of last year, 
which was something of a record breaker. The 
tightening of credit did not seem to cut down 
volume in the least; tho this may be explained 
in part by the fact that small jobs, such as 
repairs and remodeling, predominated. This 
work is generally done for people with the 
money in hand. They don’t have to ask a 
money lender for help in putting it over. But 
even so it is good to know that people who 





have money are ready to spend it in sound, last- 
ing purchases. Perhaps this, also, indicates 
something of a change toward new and better 
conditions surrounding the retail lumber trade, 
The education of the public which has been car- 
ried on by advertising and by sound merchan- 
dising will have borne the best fruit if it really 
has got across to the public the soundness of 
investment and the general wisdom of looking 
first to proper shelter before indulging in the 
pleasing but less essential trimmings of life. 





Retailers Find Cash and Carry Plan Is Successful q 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—J. S. N. Farquhar, 
president and manager of the Farquhar Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Fredericktown, Mo., who 
was in St. Louis recently, told the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that after 
a month’s trial of a ‘‘cash and earry’’ plan 
he is more than pleased with results and would 
not think of going back to the old way. Lum- 
bermen everywhere are showing considerable 
interest in Mr. Farquhar’s plan, regarding it 
as a solution of the credit evil which has beset 
the retail lumber business for so many years. 

The Farquhar Lumber & Supply Co. took 
large space in the Fred- 
ericktown newspaper, 


Personally, if I were the owner of one lumber 
yard, I think I could manage to take the capital 
which I have invested, convert my business into a 
“cash and carry business,’ buy another lumber 
yard, and maintain the two yards with the in- 
—_— which I had formerly had at the one 
yard. 

I think this is true because I believe it to be a 
fact that in our section of the country the average 
retail lumberman has as much invested in his ac- 
counts receivable as he has in his merchandise, 
personal property and real estate. 

For my part, I shall be one of many who will 
watch the results of your experiment if you will 
allow us to do so, with intense interest. 

In closing, I hope and pray that your experi- 
ment will be highly successful; that your example 





making this announce- 
ment: ‘‘Beginning 
Sept. 1, 1920, we will 
discontinue delivering 
and also will sell for 
eash only. This means 


Cash & Carry Lumber Store 


5 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON EVERY ITEM IN STOCK 





to one and all, so please 
do not ask for credit. 
We positively will not 
credit anyone for we 
are going to hew to the 
line and will treat 
everybody alike, giving 
all a square deal.’’ The 
advertisement also an- 


Beginning September ist, 1920, we will discontinue delivering 
and also will sell for CASH ONLY. This means to one and all, so 
please do not ask for credit. We positively will not credit any one 
for we are going to hew to the line and will treat every body alike, 
giving alla Square Deal. 


PLEASE DO NOT ASK FOR CREDIT, THIS MEANS YOU. 





nounced a discount of 5 
pereent on every item 
in stock. 

Mr. Farquhar _re- 
ceived a letter from W. 
C. Chamberlain, man- 
ager of the Arkmo 





FARQUHAR LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


Per J. 8. N. FARQUHAR, Pres. and Mgr. 








Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., typical of 
others endorsing the 
plan, in part as follows: 


For some time I have been of the opinion that a 
cash and carry plan can be made to succeed. 


Advertisement Published by the Farquhar Lumber & Supply Co. 


will be emulated by the rank and file of the in- 
dustry. I hope that the great day will come when 
we can all hold up the hand of J. S. N. Farquhar 
and proclaim to the world that here is the man 


who did more for the industry than any other man 
of recent years. 


Mr. Farquhar replied to the letter of Mr. 
Chamberlain in part as follows: 


I consider the credit business of the retail lum- 
ber dealers the greatest menace of the industry, 
and a tremendous overhead item that can be elim- 
inated, thereby saving thousands of dollars to 
the lumber consuming public, by the discontinu- 
ance of delivery which is often very wasteful, no 
loss in accounts, no interest on borrowed money 
to carry accounts, and the good time now lost on 
collections, put to bigger volume of sales. 

For your information will say that so far the 
cash and carry experiment has worked like a 
charm with us. I honestly believe it will be a 
success, and I am positive it can be made a suc- 
cess if all the retailers will just make up their 
minds they can turn their business into a cash 
and carry one, with the net profits in the bank 
every night. 


Mr. Farquhar is secretary of the Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 





Tries Side Piling of Lumber 

Boonvi.uE, Mo., Oct. 11.—The C. J. Harris 
Lumber Co., which has a yard here with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, has found it necessary 
to expand its plant to take care of the increased 
business. The office and yard of the company, 
located on Main street, are on one of the most 
prominent business sites in the place and the 
business district is steadily expanding about 
it. All lumber is kept under cover and this 
year a house and lot adjoining the old plant 
on the east were bought. On the rear part of 
this lot an additional shed was put up. This 
shed simply has a V-shaped roof with no sides 
and the lumber is piled sideways in the shed 
instead of endways. The company finds it 
much easier and quicker to pile and unpile 
lumber when it is stored in this manner and so 
far this method of storing has proved entirely 
satisfactory. 





A Telling Sales 


Des Mornes, Iowa., Oct. 11.—George A. 
Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., this city, 
is known thruout the length and breadth of 
the land for his clever advertising ideas. As 
lumbermen know, Mr. Jewett operated two yards 
in Des Moines for many years, but a short time 
ago concluded a deal whereby the ground site 
upon which one yard was maintained has been 
leased for ninety-nine years to a corporation 
which is putting up a large office building. The 
old office and shed were torn down and also a 
small frame building used as a hardware store. 
The lumber was sold and that from the hard- 
ware store brought an especially good price. 
This lumber originally sold for about $10 a 
thousand and after being used for fifty-five years 
it was sold for $40 a thousand, thus showing 
that the value which purchasers seek in lum- 
ber is there. 

Not long ago the State meeting and also 
the interstate meeting of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World was held in Des 
Moines. One of the ads which Mr. Jewett ran 
at that time and which was typical of him 
starts out with the headline, ‘‘The Real Pur- 
pose of an Advertisement Is to Serve You,’’ 
and continued: 

**I wrote my first advertisement in 1865 and 
am still at it. 


Point in Favor of Wood Buildings 


‘‘For fifty-five years I have talked thru ad- 
vertisements to the citizens of Des Moines. 

‘*For forty-seven years I have told you about 
lumber. 

‘For forty-one years I have told you about 
the lumber I had for you in our own yard. 

‘¢For thirty-nine years I have told you that 
our yard was at Ninth and Grand. 


*¢An Old Land Mark 


*“You have become so accustomed to seeing 
our yard on this corner that it looks lonesome 
without it. 

‘*But we are still here. Our office is still 
at Ninth and Grand, just across the street 
from the old stand. This is but a temporary 
office while the new block which the First & 
Second Mortgage Corporation is now building 
on our block is being finished, then we will 
move back and continue for perhaps 39 more 
years. 

‘*Our Yards Consolidated 


‘Our Lumber Yard, however, is now con- 
solidated with our East Side Yard at East 
Seventh and Walnut. Come to whichever of- 
fice is the most convenient. We are in close 
touch with our yard. Direct telephone and an 
automobile ready to take you over to look at 
the stock at any time. 


‘¢Our Hardware and Paint Store 


‘¢We will occupy two fronts in the new block 
with our hardware and paint store when it is 
completed. We will be in better position to 
serve you than ever before. 


‘‘Fellow Lumbermen of the Advertising Clubs 


‘*We want to tell you that you have just as 
good a story to tell about your lumber as the 
dry goods man has. Here is something: I 
have just torn down a little frame building that 
I have been using as a hardware store, which 
was built down on Court Avenue in about 1864 
for J. P. Foster’s land office. It was sheeted 
with common pine boards rough. They sold 
for about $10 a thousand and after having the 
use of these boards for fifty-five years we sold 
them for $40 a thousand. Do you know of any 
other goods of which you can tell such a tale? 
The moral of this is 


‘Build of Wood, of Course 
‘«These many years of business tell a tale 
of confidence, reliability and fair dealing. 
‘‘Everything From the Foundation to the 
Chimney Top.’’ 
; ‘‘ Jewett LUMBER 00., ; 
‘¢ (Signed) Geo. A. Jewett.’ 
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Treasury Approves Amended Tax Regulations 
for Computing Depletion and Depreciation 


The Treasury Department late last week an- 
nounced its formal decision No. 3076 covering 
amendments to income tax regulations dealing 
with depletion of timber in returns made by 
timber owners for taxation purposes. A brief 
summary of the decision received by telegraph 
was published in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 57. The decision 
in full appears below: 


Articles 228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234 and 235 of 
Regulations 45 are hereby amended, and Articles 
236 and 237 are promulgated, as follows: 


ART. 228—Capital recoverable thru depletion 
allowance in the case of timber: In general, the 
capital remaining in any year recoverable thru 
depletion allowances may be determined as in- 
dicated in Articles 202 and 203. In the case of 
leases the apportionment of deductions between 
the lessor and lessee will be made as specified 
in Article 204. The cost of timber properties 
shall be determined in accordance with the 
principles indicated in Article 205. For method 
of determining fair market value and quantity 
of timber, see Articles 234, 235 and 236. For de- 
pletion purposes the cost of timber shall not in- 
clude any part of the cost of the land. 


ART. 229—Computation of allowance for de- 
pletion of timber for given year: The allowance 
for depletion of timber in any taxable year shall 
be based upon the number of units of timber 
felled during the year and the unit value of the 
timber in the timber account or accounts, per- 
taining to the timber cut. The unit value of the 
timber for a given timber account in a given 
year shall be the quotient obtained by dividing 
(a) the total number of units of timber on hand 
in the given account at the beginning of the 
year plus the number of units acquired during 
the year plus (or minus) the number of units 
required to be added (or deducted) by way of 
correcting the estimate of the number of units re- 
maining available in the account into (b) the to- 
tal fair market value as of March 1, 1913 (and/or 
cost) of the timber on hand at the beginning 
of the year, plus the cost of the number of units 
acquired during the year, plus proper additions 
to capital (See Art. 231). The amount of the 
deduction for depletion in any taxable year with 
respect to a given timber account shall be the 
product of (a) the number of units of timber 
cut from the given account during the year 
multiplied by (b) the units value of the timber 
for the given account for the year. Those tax 
payers who keep their accounts on a monthly 
basis may at their option keep their depletion 
accounts on a monthly basis, in which case the 
amount deductible on account of depletion for 
a given month will be determined in the manner 
outlined above for a given year. The total 
amount of the deduction for depletion in any 
taxable year shall be the sum of the amounts 
deductible for the several timber accounts. (For 

* description of timber accounts, see Articles 235 
and 236.) 

The depletion of timber takes place at the 
time the timber is felled. Since, however, it is 
not ordinarily practicable to determine the quan- 
tity of timber immediately after felling, deple- 
tion for purposes of accounting, will be treated 
as taking place at the time, when, in the proc- 
ess of exploitation, the quantity of timber is 
first definitely determined. 


ART. 230—Revaluation of timber not allowed: 
In the case of timber acquired prior to March 
1, 1913, the fair market value as of that date 
shall, when determined and approved by the 
commissioner, be the basis for determining the 
depletion deduction for each year during the 
continuance of the ownership under which the 
fair market value of the timber was fixed, and 
during such ownership there shall be no re- 
determination of the fair market value of the 
timber for such purpose. However, the unit 
market (or cost) value of the timber will sub- 
Sequently be changed if from any cause such 
unit market (or cost) value, if continued as a 
basis of depletion, shall upon evidence satis- 
factory to the commissioner be found inadequate 
or excessive for the extinguishment of the cost, 
— market value as of March 1, 1913, of the 

r. 


ART. 231—Charges to capital and to expenses 
In the case of timber: In the case of a timber 


Property held for future operation by an owner 

wing no substantial income from the property 
or from other sources, all expenditures for ad- 
protection and other carrying 


ministration, 


charges prior to production on a normal basis 
shall be charged to capital account; after such 
a property is on a normal production basis such 
expenditures shall be treated as current operat- 
ing expenses. In case a tax payer who has a 
substantial income from other sources owns a 
timber property which is not yet on a normal 
production basis, he may at his option charge 
such expenditures with respect to such timber 
property to capital, or treat them as current 
operating expenses; but whichever system is 
adopted must be followed until permission to 
change to the other system is secured from the 
commissioner. In the case of timber operations 
all expenditures prior to production for plants, 
improvements, and equipment, and thereafter 
all major items of plant and equipment, shall 
be charged to capital account for purposes of 
depreciation. After a timber operation has been 
developed and equipped and has reached its nor- 
mal output capacity, the cost of additional minor 
items of equipment and the cost of replacement 
of minor items of worn out and discarded plant 
and equipment may be charged to current op- 
erating expenses, unless the tax payer elects to 
write off such expenditures thru charges for 
depreciation; however, the method adopted must 
be followed consistently from year to year. 
ART. 233—Information to be furnished by tax 
payer claiming depletion of timber: To the in- 
come tax return of the tax payer claiming a de- 
duction for depletion or depreciation or both 
there shall be attached a map and statement 
(Form T (Timber) ) for the taxable year covered 
by the income tax return. Form T (Timber) re- 
quires the following: (a) Map showing timber 
and land acquired, timber cut, and timber and 
land sold; (b) description of, cost of, and terms 
of purchase or lease of, timber and land ac- 
quired; (c) proof of profit or loss from sale of 


Wanted 
American Lumberman Telecode 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
desirous of securing two copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Telecode 
and will pay $3 each for copies of this 
telecode in good condition. If any 
reader has a copy of the telecode that 
he is not using and desires to dispose of 
it, please communicate immediately with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














capital assets; (d) description of timber with 
respect to which claim for loss, if any, is made; 
(e) record of timber cut; (f) changes in each 
timber account as the result of purchase, sale, 
cutting, reéstimate, or loss; (g) changes in 
physical property accounts as the result of addi- 
tions to or deductions from capital and deprecia- 
tion; (h) operation data with respect to raw and 
finished materials handled and inventoried; (i) 
unit production costs; and (j) any other data 
which will be helpful in determining the reason- 
ableness of the depletion and/or depreciation 
deductions claimed in the return. Similar in- 
formation is required for certain years prior to 
the 1919 taxable year from those tax payers who 
have not already furnished it. The specific na- 
ture of the information required for the earlier 
years is given in detail in “Form T—General 
Forest Industries Questionnaire for the years 
prior to 1919.” 


ART. 234—Determination of fair market value 
of timber: Where the fair market value of the 
property at a specified date, in lieu of the cost 
thereof, is the basis for depletion and deprecia- 
tion deductions, such value shall be determined, 
subject to approval or revision by the commis- 
sioner upon audit, by the owner of the property 
in the light of the most reliable and accurate 
information available with reference to the con- 
dition of the property as it existed at that date, 
regardless of all subsequent changes, such as 
changes in surrounding circumstances, in meth- 
ods of exploitation, in degree of utilization etc. 
The value sought will be the selling price as- 
suming a transfer between a willing seller and 
a willing buyer as of the particular date. Such 
factors as’ the following will be given due con- 
sideration: (a) Character and quality of the 
timber as determined by species, age, size, con- 
dition etc.; (b) the quantity of timber per acre, 
the total quantity under consideration, and the 





location of the timber in question with reference 
to other timber; (c) accessibility of the timber 
(location with reference to distance from a com- 
mon carrier, the topography and other features 
of the ground upon which the timber stands and 
over which it must be transported in process of 
exploitation, the probable cost of exploitation, 
and the climate and the state of industrial de- 
velopment of the locality); and (e) the freight 
rates by common carrier to important markets. 
The timber in question will be valued on its 
own merits, and not on the basis of general 
averages for regions; however, the value placed 
upon it, taking into consideration such factors 
as those mentioned above, will be consistent 
with that of the other timber in the region. 
The commissioner will give due weight and con- 
sideration to any and all facts and evidence 
having a bearing on the market value, such as 
cost, actual sales and transfers of similar prop- 
erties, the margin between the cost of produc- 
tion and the price realized for timber products, 
market value of stock or shares, royalties and 
rentals, value fixed by the owner for the pur- 
pose of the capital stock tax, valuation for local 
or State taxation, partnership accountings, rec- 
ords of litigation in which the value of the 
property has been involved, the amount at which 
the property may have been inventoried and/or 
appraised in probate or similar proceedings, dis- 
interested appraisals by approved methods, and 
other factors. For depletion purposes the fair 
market value at a specified date shall not in- 
clude any part of the value of the land. 


ART. 235—Determination of quantity of tim- 
ber: Each tax payer claiming or expecting to 
claim a deduction for depletion is required to 
estimate with respect to each separate timber 
account the total units (feet board measure, log 
scale, cords or other units) of timber reason- 
ably known or on good evidence believed to have 
existed on the ground on March 1, 1913, or on 
the date of acquisition of the property, as the 
case may be. This estimate shall state as near- 
ly as possible the number of units which would 
have been found present by a careful estimate 
made on the specified date with the object of 
determining 100 percent of the quantity of tim- 
ber which the area would have produced on 
that date if all of the merchantable timber had 
been cut and utilized in accordance with the 
standards of utilization prevailing in that region 
at that time. If subsequently during the owner- 
ship of the tax payer making the return, as the 
net result of the growth of the timber, of 
changes in standards of utilization, of losses not 
otherwise accounted for, of abandonment of tim- 
ber, and/or of errors in the original estimates, 
there are found to remain on the ground, avail- 
able for utilization, more or less units of tim- 
ber than remain in the timber account or ac- 
counts, a new estimate of the recoverable units 
of timber (but not of the cost or the fair market 
value at a specified date) shall be made, and, 
when made, shall thereafter constitute a basis 
for depletion. 


ART. 236—Aggregating timber and land for 
purposes of valuation and accounting: With a 
view to logical and reasonable valuation of tim- 
ber, the tax payer shall include his timber in 
one or more accounts. In general, each such 
account shall include all of the tax payer’s tim- 
ber which is located in one “block,” a “block’’ 
being an operation unit which includes all of 
the tax payer’s timber which would logically go 
to a single given point of manufacture. In those 
cases in which the point of manufacture is at a 
considerable distance, or in which the logs or 
other products will probably be sold in a log or 
other market, the “block” may be a logging 
unit which includes all of the tax payer’s timber 
which would logically be removed by a single 
logging development. In exceptional cases, pro- 
vided there are good and substantial reasons, 
and subject to approval or revision by the com- 
missioner on audit, the tax payer may divide the 
timber in a given “block” into two or more ac- 
counts, e. g. timber owned on Feb. 28, 1913, 
and that purchased subsequently, may be kept 
in separate accounts, or timber owned on Feb. 
28, 1913, and the timber purchased since that 
date in several distinct transactions may be kept 
in several distinct accounts, or individual tree 
species or groups of tree species may be carried 
in distinct accounts, or special timber products 
may be carried in distinct accounts, or “‘blocks’”’ 
may be divided into two or more accounts based 
on the character of the timber and/or its ac- 
cessibility, or scattered tracts may be included 
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in separate accounts. When such a division is 
made a proper portion of the total value or cost, 
as the case may be, shall be allocated to each 
account. 

The timber accounts mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph shall not include any part of the 
value or cost, as the case may be, of the land. 
In a manner similar to that prescribed in the 
foregoing part of this article the land in a given 
“block” may be carried in a single land account 
or may be divided into two or more accounts on 
the basis of its character and/or accessibility. 
When such a division is made, a proper portion 
of the total value or cost, as the case may be, 
will be allocated to each account. 

The total value or total cost, as the case may 
be, of land and timber shall be equitably allo- 
cated to the timber and land accounts respec- 
tively. 

Each of the several land and timber accounts 
carried on the books of the tax payer shall be 
definitely described as to their location on the 
ground either by maps or by legal descriptions. 

For good and ‘substantial reasons, to be ap- 
proved by the commissioner, or as required by 
the commissioner, the timber or the land ac- 
counts may be readjusted by dividing individual 
accounts, by combining two or more accounts, 
or by dividing and recombining accounts. 


ART. 237—Timber depletion and depreciation 
accounts on books: Every tax payer claiming or 
expecting to claim a deduction for depletion 
and/or depreciation of timber property (includ- 
ing plants, improvements and equipment used 
in connection therewith) shall keep accurate 
ledger accounts in which shall be charged the 
fair market value as of March 1, 1913, or the 
cost, as the case may be, of (a) the property, 
and (b) the plants, improvements and equip- 
ment, together with such amounts subsequently 
expended for the administration, protection, and 
other carrying charges, or development of the 
property or additions to plant and equipment as 
are not chargeable to current operating ex- 
penses. (See Articles 231 and 236.) In such ac- 
counts there shall be set up separately the 
quantity of timber, the quantity of land, and 
the quantity of other resources, if any, and a 
proper part of the total value or cost shall be 
allocated to each. (See Article 236.) These ac- 
counts shall be credited with the amount of the 
depreciation and depletion deductions claimed 
and allowed each year, or the amount of the 
depreciation and depletion shall be credited to 
depletion and depreciation reserve accounts, to 
the end that when the sum of the credits for 
depletion and depreciation equals the value or 
cost of the property, plus the amount added 
thereto for administration, protection, and other 
carrying charges, or development or for addi- 
tional plant and equipment, less salvage value 
of the physical property, no further deduction 
for depletion and depreciation will be allowed. 





FORM COMPANY TO BUILD HOUSES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 11.—Organization 
of the Indianapolis Housing Corporation, to 
construct houses in Indianapolis, was approved 
at a meeting of about fifty manufacturers and 
business men held at the Chamber of Commerce 
on Oct. 7. Articles of incorporation will be 
filed within a few days. The project will be 
capitalized at $1,000,000, with $500,000 com- 
mon and $500,000 preferred stock. The cor- 
poration proposes to operate on the following 
lines: To build where the owner already has 
a lot free-from incumbrance; to buy a particu- 
lar lot and build on it; to buy any particular 
property for cash and resell at a profit; where 
particular property is offered for sale at a bar- 
gain to buy and resell at a profit; to remodel 
houses on a cost-plus basis; to build homes for 
any particular industry on a reasonable guar- 
anty. The corporation plans eventually to 
operate its own lumber yards and mills, 





THE WALL BOARD INDUSTRY 


The growth of the wall board industry in this 
eountry has been phenomenal. The output in 
1906 was 500,000 square feet, valued at $15,- 
000, and in 1919 production had increased to 
550,000,000 square feet and value to $22,000,- 
000. This material offers a lining for every 
kind of building, new or old, it does not chip 
and fall as plaster is likely to do, and it can 
be painted and decorated in accordance with 
the modern way of finishing interiors. 


HOME OWNING SHOW FOR CHICAGO 


Plans are on foot for holding an Own Your 
Home Exposition in the Coliseum, Chicago, 
March 26 to April 2, 1921. In a general way 
this enterprise will follow the lines that have 
proved successful in staging the two similar 
exhibitions that have been held in New York, 
which had a far reaching influence in stimu- 
lating interest in the home building move- 
ment. 

A practical feature in connection with the 
exposition will be a prize competition among 
architects for economical and artistic plans 





This is the tenth of a series of articles. 
written by women especially for the 
AMERICAN .LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for retail 
lumbermen.—EDI . 


Why I Want a Home 


Boise, Idaho 

**Oh, for a Home of my own!’’—an 
expression heard quite frequently in 
this day and age when renters can not 
afford to be at all particular, as it 
seems to be a matter of—take what is 
offered or go without shelter, and 

**Oh, for a home of my own’’ is an 
expression which, I believe, finds an 
echo in the heart of everyone, for who 
is there who does not want a home, with 
all that that wonderful word implies, 
of her very own? 

When one has lived in rented cottages 
and apartments for any length of time, 
surely one has reasons galore for 
wanting a home—in my own case, it has 
come to where I feel that one merely ex- 
ists in an apartment and I am p) 
on the day when I shall begin to really 
live—in a home of my own. 

A home with pleasant, sunny rooms— 
surrounded by a pretty lawn, creeping 
vines here and there—a cement walk, 
bordered with cobble stones, leading up 
to an entrance, colonial in style of arch- 
itecture—flower beds on either side of 
the walk and just everything to lend it 
a homey, hospitable air and make it 
seem to extend an easy, informal invi- 
tation to enter. Such is the appear- 
ance of my dream home. 

Then, too, there are my dreams of a 
comfortable, cozy living room with a 
real honest-to-goodness fireplace and I 
am looking forward with real joy to the 
day when I can say goodby forever to 
the kitchenette—with its tiny sink and 
its baby gas range—and can have my 
own kitchen equipped with all built-in 
features which go to make it cheerful, 
step saving and convenient—cupboards, 
ironing board, laundry chute, drawers, 
breakfast nook, refrigerator, etc. 

My plans are rather vague but I think 
my reasons for wanting a home of my 
own are very definite and so I go on 
planning and waiting for—my dreams to 
come true. MRS. R. BARRATT. 














for small houses. The prize winning designs, 
in book form, will be available at the exposi- 
tion. 

Every feature of the finished home will be 
shown at the exposition, down to the smallest 
detail of furniture and interior decorating, 
including grounds properly laid out. It is ex- 
pected that every branch of the building in- 
dustry and all affiliated lines will be ade- 
quately represented. The Lee Lash studios 
are now designing an elaborate scenic back- 
ground, symbolizing the ‘‘own your home’’ 
spirit. Thrift ideas, financing methods, how 
to select a site, choice of materials and the 
proper furnishing of a home will all be illus- 
trated. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, is chairman 
of the committee on lumber and wood »:rod- 
ucts. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is a member of the executive committee. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the chairmen of the several] 
committees: 


Americanization, Mrs. Lucian Charles Sprague; 
architectural, Henry K. Holsman, president Ilj- 
nois Chapter of American Institute of Architects; 
building material, Charles P. Thompson, president 
Chicago Building Material. Exchange; city plan- 
ning, Edward H. Bennett, consulting architect; 
clay products, W. P. Varney, manager Hydraulic 
Press Brick Co.; concrete house and cement prod- 
ucts, A. J. R. Curtis, secretary National Confer- 
ence on Concrete House Construction; houschold 
economics, Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, director de- 
partment of food economics Armour & Co.; houses 
and home sites, Bartholomew O’Toole, former 
regional director “Own Your Home” section, De- 
partment of Labor ; interior decoration, Lione! Rob- 
ertson, art director Tobey Furniture Co.; land- 
scape, F, A. Cushing Smith, landscape architect; 
lumber and wood products, L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion; paints, varnish, glass and allied industries, 
W. R. Hyde, president Paint, Oil & Varnish Club; 
building and loan, savings and thrift, Mark D, 
Rider, ex-president United States League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations, and Building Association 
League of Illinois; publicity, Horace H. Herr, 
editor American Contractor; executive, A. J. R. 
Curtis, Bartholomew O’Toole, Henry K. Holsman, 
Charles P. Thompson, Wilson Compton and Thomas 
F. Hanley. 

The managing director of the Chicago Own 
Your Home Exposition is Robert H. Sexton, 
whose headquarters are at 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

At the close of the Chicago exposition all 
exhibits will be transported to New York City, 
where the third New York Own Your Home 
Exposition will open at the Twenty-second 
Regiment Armory; Broadway and 168th 
Street, on April 16, continuing to April 30. 





ENCOURAGE SAVING FOR HOMES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 12.—The Allied 
Building Contractors’ Association has a plan 
to encourage saving to build or buy a home, 
by forming a home savings club, similar to the 
Christmas savings clubs operated by banks. 
The Evansville Real Estate Exchange has be- 
come interested in the plan and committees 
have been named by the contractors and real 
estate men to carry it into execution. 

The housing plan for Evansville contains an 
insurance feature whereby a man building a 
home takes out a policy. In case he dies be- 
fore his home is paid for the company building 
the home will collect the insurance and the 
home will be turned over to the heirs free from 
encumbrance. Contractors believe that the plan 
will be popular and that by the first of next 
year there will be a great deal of residence 
building under way in this city. 





, 


OPENING NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


MempuHis, TENN., Oct. 11.—By reason of 
their expanding business and for the purpose 
of rendering a greater service and efliciency 
to their customers H. M. Spain & Co., timber 
estimators and land appraisers, announce that 
they are opening a branch office at 710 Maison- 
Blanche Building Annex, New Orleans, La. Itis 
expected that this new office will permit the firm 
to take better care of its Gulf Coast business 
and also to keep in closer touch with the ever 
growing interest in. central and South Amer- 
ican possibilities. C. D. Shy and W. lL. Mor- 
row, who have been with the firm for about 
four years, will manage the new office. Both 
are well equipped and capable men, Mr. Shy 
having been head cruiser for three yexrs while 
Mr. Morrow is also a competent cruiser and 
has had charge of the reports and maps that 
have been sent out from the Memph’: office. 
The firm assures its prospective patrons that 
they may expect with the opening of the new 
office more exacting service expeditious!y done. 


OcroBER 16, 1990 
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~ TO SPEED SHIPMENTS FOR BUILDING 


PirTsBURGH, Pa., Oct. 12.—F. R. Babcock, 
treasurer of the Babeock Lumber Co., outlining 
the purposes of the special committee recently 
organized in Pittsburgh to cooperate in every 
possible way for the transportation of building 
materials required. to complete construction of 
an essential nature, today said the personnel of 
the committee here was selected with a view of 
being representative of the principal industries 
whose commodities go directly or indirectly into 
construction work.- Marcus Rauh, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, is the 
people’s representative of all the industries. 

Mr. Babcock, who is chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh cemmittee, is being assisted by other 
prominent lumbermen and by officials of rail- 
road and river transportation lines, as well as 
representatives of more than twenty other large 
eoncerns here, including the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The committee will cheerfully render as- 
sistance to anyone in need of equipment with 
which to move emergency freight for all kinds 
of construction work. Complaints may be sent 
directly to the chairman of the committee, soon 
to be named permanently, or to the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Terry. 

If the general committee is confronted with 
conditions beyond its control, and ability to 
render immediate relief, it will be the purpose 
of this organization to refer the person or firm 
needing help to Daniel Willard, chairman of 
the advisory committee of railroad executives, 
who will immediately place the matter before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
hope of having special permits issued for the 
movement of such freight, thus again placing 
. the building industry in a more enviable posi- 
tion than it has enjoyed since the outbreak of 
the war. Emphasis should be given the fact, 
Mr. Babcock said, that this committee is ex- 
pected to consider complaints and requests for 
assistance, and to function only in emergency 
cases. 





ADVISORY BOARD TO AID BUILDERS 


CLEVELAND, OxI0, Oct. 11.—Plans are well 
advanced, fostered by the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, for the establishment of what 
is to be known as the Cleveland Architectural 
Advisory Bureau. The purpose of this bureau 
is to aid and stimulate building and to im- 
prove the type, quality, appearance and plan 
of buildings erected in this city. It is felt 
that care and foresight in these matters will 
benefit not only the occupant of the building, 
but those who furnish the money for the enter- 
prise, the dealer who supplies the materials 
and, indirectly, the general public. Statistics 
show that over 90 percent of the buildings 
erected in Cleveland annually are valued at 
less than $10,000. Practically all of the build- 
ings within that cost limit are constructed 
without the oversight of men_ especially 
trained in the designing of buildings. The 
bureau is expected to supply that lack by mak- 
ing available to the prospective builder com- 
petent technical advisors. As improved archi- 
tecture and well adapted plans increase the 
value and the salability of a building, thereby 
making it better security for loans, it is ex- 
pected that the building and loan associations, 
Savings banks, trust companies, and the mort- 
gage loan concerns which furnish capital for 
home construction will codperate with the 
bureau by relying upon its certificate in pass- 
ing upon loan applications. 

The plan will benefit lumbermen and other 
dealers in building materials, who often find 
themselves financially involved in a building 
for which they haye furnished material, with a 
lien that places them in the position of third 
Mortgage holders, but as to the architecture, 
Plan or construction of the building, upon 
Which its salability so largely depends, they 
have heretofore had no guaranty. 

The sub-committee of the city plan com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
to earry the plan into effect, has been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Abram Garfield, chairman, architect; Arch C. 

lumph, vice chairman, president Cuyahoga Lum- 


ber Co.; F. H. Chapin, Upson Nut Co.; Raymond 
T. Cragin, real estate; W. J. Crawford, jr., real 
estate; M.. H. Horvath, landscape architect; Her- 
man Schmitt, Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co.; 
George N. Sherwin, secretary First Trust & Sav- 
ings Co.; George S. Summerell, commissioner of 
building. 

In order to establish contact with organ- 
izations and individuals interested in better 
buildings in Cleveland, the committee has ap- 
pointed a number of prominent men and 
women to* become members of its advisory 
board. Mr. Klumph is a member of this board, 
which includes twenty-two other members, 
most of whom are prominently identified with 
the building, real estate, financing and manu- 
facturing interests of the city. 

The executive staff of the bureau will be 
eomposed of architects, builders and other 
technical experts, whose practical advice to 
prospective builders will be invaluable. The 
office of the bureau will be in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce rooms. 





SLIDING LUMBER DOWN HILL 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 11.—Lumber- 
men are frequently asked to deliver lumber in 
peculiar places and in an unusual manner. Con- 
sequently the method used in getting lumber to 
a building recently erected in San Francisco, 
located on a steep side street where an approach 
by motor truck was impossible, may serve as 
a hint to other lumbermen in times of stress. 
First a frame was made of 2x4’s and under the 
front end of the frame a roller was placed, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration. . 

















GETTING THE LOAD READY TO SLIDE 


The lumber was piled on this frame, after be- 
ing dumped by the motor truck, and the frame 
with its pile of lumber was guided down the 
sidewalk by the rope. When ready to move 
the lumber from the sidewalk one man pulled 
on the rope and another pushed on the pile of 
lumber. This was enough force to start the 
pile going and it soon gained considerable mo- 
mentum. The roll would remain under the 
frame until the load of lumber had moved a 
little more than its length, at which point the 
entire load passed over the roll and rested on 
the sidewalk, but the momentum gained while 
the roll was under the load was sufficient to de- 
liver the load to the exact point at which it 
was to be used. If a roll had been put under 
the front and rear end the frame would not 
have remained in place while loading was be- 
ing done. 


FORESTERS TO CONFER ON CONSERVATION 


PirtsBurGH, PaA., Oct. 12.—Governors of all 
the States have been asked by Gov. William C. 
Sproul of Pennsylvania to send their foresters 
to Harrisburg for a conference Dec. 8 and 9 to 
launch a nation-wide program for forest con- 
servation. The conference will be the first of 
the kind ever held in the United States and will 
be in furtherance of plans discussed 7% the con- 
ference of the governors at the White House 
under the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt in 
May, 1908. 





ASKS TAX EXEMPTION OF NEW BUILDINGS 


New York, Oct. 11.—An ordinance asking 
that new buildings erected for dwelling pur- 
poses shall be exempted from local taxation 
has been introduced in the board of aldermen. 
The resolution was presented at the request of 
Mayor Hylan and is designed to cover up de- 
ficiencies in the remedies for the housing sit- 
uation as promulgated in the rent laws passed 
recently at the special session of the legisla- 
ture. It is set forth that altho the new rent 
laws may afford relief of a temporary character 
for thousands of renters, they fail to provide 
permanent relief for the housing situation. 

In his message to the aldermen the mayor 
pointed out that the ordinance made it possi- 
ble for those- for whom no relief is needed te 
build homes and save approximately one-third 
of their cost by the proposed exemption. He 
cautioned the aldermen that the ordinance 
must be designed to protect and relieve those 
of slender means. These safeguards, the 
mayor contends, are provided in the ordinance. 

On the heels of the ordinance further slight 
cuts in the local retail market are noted. Price 
reports for the week-end reflect a desire by the 
dealer to stimulate buying and to move his sur- 
plus stocks. Freight rate advances have shown 
comparatively little reflection in the. price of 
lumber in the retail yards. The freight rate 
change summed up is as follows: 


From To 
New England spruce............... $0.35 $0.49 
OU ND rid b oicn cca ecdomnanes 41 55 
INGHCN GUaGHIN BUMG. WW. ep ececaes 28 37% 
SP NE Nai ow ca ren aaen Cece sa 80 1.06% 
WORT BONO. oon as cove ctu woes 80 1.06% 
Wegtem 300 COGS. 6a 0 ncccceecisenis 930 1.20 
California redwood ............... -80 1.06% 
Pennsylvania hemlock ............ AZ 25 
Southern hardwoods .............. Al 55 
West Virginia spruce and hemlock... .26 .35 
Adirondack spruce ............02- By .34 
COMBI CEE. 5 sae 63 ica cen due .26 42 
EQ OUINOUE: 6200.00 u cwtaviees 41 55 
We CUNNNNN Ee ond Cacenevwc acess 37 ~=.49 
Wisconsin and Minnesota hardwoods .36 48 
Michigan hardwoods, flooring...... 36 43 


When retail stocks become deplenished and 
another big buying movement begins, the new 
freight charges will undoubtedly prove a fac- 
tor in the market as the additional freightage 
will cause an advance in retail prices of from 
$1.75 to $8 a thousand feet. 

If the proposed ordinance for tax exemption 
coupled with other causes should force an ex- 
tensive increase in new building operations 
there seems little promise for a decrease in the 
cost of lumber. The price trend of lumber 
as it affects the home builder will be toward 
stablization after the process of liquidation 
subsides. There is no doubt that a change of 
great importance is taking place in the build- 
ing situation in New York and vicinity. 

One authority characterizes the situation at 
present as being too embryonic to be apparent 
in the actual buying market, altho it is be- 
ginning to evidence itself in the increasing 
number of contracts being awarded. 


LARGE CABINETS OF BLACK WALNUT 


The new building in Washington, D. C., in 
which are housed many of the valuable ex- 
hibits which were formerly in the National 
Museum, contains large quantities of the finest 
grades of black walnut, which has been ex- 
tensively used in the construction of cabinets 
and frames for individual exhibits and groups 
of exhibits. Some of these cabinets are of un- 
usual size, as much as 55 feet long, 20 feet 
high and 9 feet or more wide. From that size 
they range downward thru intermediate sizes to 
those. only a few feet in their largest dimen- 
sions. Not all the cases are of black walnut 
but many of the largest are, and this handsome 
wood as it is finished and displayed constitutes 
an exhibit of great value. The time will come 
when such walnut as is there shown will be 
hard to get; and as a matter of forest history 
the cases and cabinets in which are displayed 
rare specimens of America’s fauna, flora, min- 
erals, and objects of history and industry, will 
in themselves be of great interest and value. 
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-HOW THE COST OF BUILDING IS DISTRIBUTED 


Once more this week the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN calls attention to the fact that no one item 
of material or any one class of labor is re- 
sponsible for the total cost of building a home. 

The public is more vitally interested in home 
building teday than ever before and people 
everywhere are looking for facts. 

Yet a great Government department at Wash- 
ington unjustly, and by means of garbled ex- 
tracts from a report of the Forest Service, has 
fostered in the minds of the public the idea that 
the price of lumber is responsible for the in- 
creased cost of building. 

Accompanying this article is an illustration 
of a bungalow, 24x32 feet, which has just been 
completed in a middlewestern city at a total 
cost of $4,718.56. 

The cost of lumber and millwork represented 
slightly more than 30 percent of the cost. The 
figures speak for themselves in this case as 
they do in every case. The detailed statement 
of the cost follows: 


I 5 n-e  6.5 a 0's pic ie ojos os 80.0.0.0-00 eu nse ence 
Blectric wiring and electric fixtures.......... 
ee A ete ro oe 
Excavating and grading.............ssseee0- 
Ey 
Gutter and tin work.........ccccccccseececes 

















ey eee ees. BSED: SEADOO WOE. hao cia oie epee rac eve dnades vase ase, LASOS 
REST Rs eae OG: CRIN RON ooo dels ins peice vie noe) Uaeecieaweris oe avccecs . 4DC0N 
a ie ee ce 95.00 Mason work, cement cellar and sidewalks, chimney......... 588.30 
A ine, ae NL 540.00 Plastering, 400 yards at 80 cents...............ccceceeeeees 320.00 
ies et of Skis 130.00 Contractor’s liability insurance, extra drayage, office expense 

peed mentee 79.00 MERON So cdc cisicle wis Sakcle cu Waele vow Gets «moles s Sales cei. Oe 
ROE TT oe 40.00 NMOL. Fo Po, 5) Sis'ie. 5 eiidid7a Wie aohlalsinleie’ esata. 06-6 Gere wikiawe Sane on ae TROON 





WANT TARIFF ON LUMBER MAINTAINED 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 11.—Conditions in 
the lumber industry in British Columbia were 
placed before the Tariff Commission, a Domin- 
ion body, which held sittings in Vancouver and 
Nelson. It was urged that the present tariff 
be continued and the suggestion was made that 
something be done in regard to a preferential 
tariff with Australia, a matter which has been 
brought to the attention of Dominion Gov- 
ernment, but about which nothing has been 
done. 


Says Industry Should Be Protected 


J. D. McCormack, general manager Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. and vice president British 
Columbia Manufacturers’ Association, was the 
spokesman at Vancouver for the lumbermen in 
support of the 30 percent protection which the 
tariff now affords. He told the commissioners 
that the annual payroll of the lumber indus- 
try in the Province amounted to over $29,000,- 
000, and that 26,000 men were employed; urged 
that the protection ‘afforded by the tariff be 
maintained; expressed the opinion that protec- 
tion should be extended to cover grades of lum- 
ber not now protected, and then reviewed the 
competition of United States mills met with 
by British Columbia manufacturers. 


Plenty of Lumber Ready for Home Market 


Mr, McCormack, in answer to the chairman, 
declared that western farmers were under a mis- 
apprehension when they thought they could not 
get any lumber from British Columbia. There 
is ro scarcity in home markets. Mr. McCor- 
mack affirmed that there was plenty of lumber 
in the hands of retail lumbermen in the western 
Provinces, and intimated that British Colum- 
bia manufacturers are not shipping lumber to 
the United States in preference to the Prairie 
market. 

‘*Standing timber in Canada,’’ said Mr. 
McCormack, ‘‘is estimated at 900,000,000,000 
feet, of which it is estimated 366,000,000,000 
feet, or approximately 40 percent, is located in 
British Columbia.’’ 

‘*The sawmill cut of last year for the Do- 
minion was 4,483,000,000 feet, of which British 
Columbia produced 1,615,000,000 feet, or 26 
percent. 2 


Should Conserve Market for Canadian Mills 


Mr. McCormack said that 70 percent of the 
product of British Columbia mills entering into 
ordinary construction is not afforded any pro- 
tection at present by the Canadian customs 
tariff, and he declared that full advantage has 
been taken of this situation, stating that there 
had been large imports into the four western 
Provinces from the mills of the United States 
of nondutiable lumber. He believed the meas- 
ure of protection afforded should be main- 
tained in order to conserve the market for 
Canadian mills. 

Many difficulties were encountered by Cana- 
dian lumber manufacturers, declared Mr. Me- 
Cormack, , The mills here are considerably 
handicapped in comparison with the United 
States plants, because of the necessity of im- 
porting a large quantity of machinery and sup- 
plies on which duties must be paid. But local 
manufacturers did not urge cancelation of these 
duties; on the contrary, they felt the Canadian 
manufacturer requires some protection, and 
the Government needs the revenue. 


Box Men Ask Protection on Veneers 


The Box Manufacturers’ Association of 
British Columbia, thru J. H. Macdonald, asked 
the commission that the tariff, so far as it af- 
forded protection to the industry, be continued, 
but urged that veneer in the flat or in shooks, 
whether in multiple length or otherwise up to a 
certain thickness, be also afforded protection. 
The machinery for the manufacture of veneers 
is imported and dutiable, which increases the 
cost. Moreover he stated United States com- 
petitors are located in the southern States 
where cheap negro labor is available, and these 
same competitors have a lower freight rate to 
the Ontario and Quebee markets than British 
Columbia manufacturers enjoy. If protection 
is afforded the manufacturers of veneers, Can- 
ada can supply the entire Canadian demand for 
this product, Mr. Macdonald said. 


Economic Importance of Lumbering to Canada 
At the sitting at Nelson, I. R. Pole, secre- 


tary Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asgso- - 


ciation, which represents forty-five mills lo- 
cated east of the Cascades and in southern 


Alberta, appeared before the commission with 
a lengthy brief which substantially supported 
the opinions of the Coast lumbermen and also 
offered some new points. The mills which the 
association represents produce approximately 
90 percent of the lumber production in this ter- 
ritory. They employ 10,000 men, a large pro- 
portion of them being returned soldiers. Dur- 
ing the winter months over two thousand farm- 
ers and farm laborers found employment with 
the mills and the money so earned assisted in 
the development of the prairie farms. In addi- 
tion the prairie farms found a ready market for 
their eggs and butter at the mills. In 1919 the 
value of the lumber products amounted to 
$8,250,000, 80 percent of the cost of production 
being paid in wages. , 

In 1919 a total of $2,205,000 was paid rail- 
ways as freight. During 1911 to 1914 the 
United States shipped into the four western 
Provinces over 783,000,000 feet of lumber; 
during the succeeding five years when the war 
tax of 7% percent was effective, the ship- 
ments fell to 73,000,000 feet. 


Saw Sizing, ‘‘The Canadian Duty Breaker’’ 


‘‘Of the enormous shipments during the years — 


1911 to 1914 into Canada 85 percent entered 
duty free, practically all of which was a low 
grade quality known as ‘common.’ ’’ The lum- 
ber which entered duty free was either dressed 
on one side or dressed one side and saw-sized 
on edge, and was ready for use in building with- 
out further manufacture. Mr. Poole stated 
that the saw thus used to rough-size dressed 
lumber was known in the United States as ‘‘the 
Canadian duty breaker.’’ At the present time 
the demand for lumber on the prairie is prac- 
tically nil. Imports from the United States 
have indirectly forced a number of mills to 
close. 





Wuart is believed to be the largest walnut 
tree in Arkansas has been located by J. R. Gill, 
a forest ranger, in the forest reserve in Polk 
County. The tree is near Cossatot Mountains 
in the southern part of the county. It meas- 
ured five feet three inches in diameter at the 
butt, and the first limb is thirty feet from the 
ground. 
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Analyze Marketing Probler 


‘¢Has Lumber Hit Bottom?’’ 


SeaTtLE, WAsH., Oct. 9—Has lumber hit 
bottom? ‘The man who can answer the ques- 
tion has his fortune already assured, and in- 
eidentally he can blaze the trail whereby some 
waiting thousands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers thruout the United States 
ean make money. 

There has come into view an analysis of 
lumber conditions in the Pacific Northwest as 
gaged by a man whose ability is universally 
recognized but whose extreme modesty and re- 
tiring disposition absolutely preclude the use 
of his name in this connection. Yet he as- 
sembles his facts and sets forth his conclu- 
sions in a way that bears convincingly on the 
all absorbing topic, ‘‘ Has lumber hit bottom?’’ 


He does it in the following way: 


The most notable feature of the market has been 
the concessions in price, which have almost fully 
absorbed the freight increase, so that the lumber 
from this district today is costing the buyer no 
more than it did some weeks ago. An exception 
to this statement may be noted in timbers for de- 
livery on long freight rates, as concessions on this 
item have not been sufficient to offset the full ad- 
vance. It is questionable if the advance in freights 
has contributed greatly to the demoralized condi- 
tion of the market. All this year up to date the 
fir mills have sold less lumber than they have 
shipped, and they have shipped less than they have 
manufactured. This condition could not last in- 
definitely ; and had cars been easier earlier in the 
year the present price level would have reached the 
Coast weeks and maybe months ago. 

All in all, 1920 has proved thus far to be de- 
cidedly an unsatisfactory and even a painful year 
for lumber producers, The underlying causes have 
been fully tho regretfully recognized. The curse 
of high prices, with the resulting shortage of 
money, is now pretty generally admitted to have 
been the principal direct agent in bringing about 
curtailed consumption. This, however, can not be 
considered one of the basic causes, of which there 
were many; and if we were to discuss them all we 
would have to delve deeply into economics, foreign 
relations, industrial conditions and dozens of other 
subjects. 

It is set forth from every bit of information at 
the writer’s command that the outlook between 
now and next spring is far from rosy. Consump- 
tion of lumber generally must continue at a very 
low ebb, especially as applied to yard stock and 
most industrial items, so that if the market is 
forced to depend upon these two sources for busi- 
ness there will not be nearly enough to satisfy the 
producers. This would cause even further reces- 
sions, and eventually the sale of goods at less 
than cost would compel curtailment, even thru 
the bankruptcy courts, if necessary. 

Today it costs the average fir mill in the neigh- 
borhood of $33.60 to put a thousand feet of lum- 
ber aboard cars; and it is doubtful if the proceeds 
of the sale will on today’s prices net much over 
$28. The average Pacific coast mill produces 
100,000 feet a day—so figure it out for yourself: 
$500 per day, $13,000 per month and $156,000 per 
year is the loss that each mill in the district is 
facing. There are at least two hundred mills, and 
the loss to the industry would total around $30,- 
000,000 annually. This is inconceivable, impossi- 
ble; and in some way it must and will be avoided. 
There are only two ways to accomplish that result, 
to increase prices or decrease costs. There are 
only three ways in which we can hope to advance 
prices. We must have increased consumption, we 
must have lower freight rates or we must curtail 
production. Lower freight rates at this moment 
are not promising, altho some of the mills are 
hoping against hope that some concessions may be 
gained at the Chicago conference. Increased con- 
sumption can not be forced or even assisted by 
Producers or merchants—that depends entirely 
upon conditions over which we have no control. 
There remains, therefore, only one thing to do, and 
that is to curtail production, if we are to make any 
intelligent effort to increase our selling prices. 

This curtailment has already started. This 
week it will probably run to at least 15 percent; 
and we can expect this to continue until it would 
not be surprising if a record breaking decrease in 
Production of 50 percent should be an actual fact 
by Nov. 1. One thing can possibly prevent it— 
and that is the railroads entering the market 
heavily and at once. A good line of railroad and 


car material orders would absorb a sufficient per- 
centage of the average mill’s output to permit 
Operating ; provided, of course, the prices. obtain- 
If such busi- 


able were sufficient to cover costs. 


ness would develop in sufficient quantities, the 
prices would automatically advance. 

This state of affairs would cut down the present 
ratio of increase in unsold yard items; in fact, 
yard items would cease to be any important factor 
in the market, as in normal times most yard items 
are considered a byproduct and are treated as such 
by the mills. Yard items are now probably at least 
55 percent above normal. Piling space and shed 
room is badly congested, which is just one more 
indication of coming heavy curtailment. 

The foregoing has covered in a superficial way 
the prospect for an advancing market for the im- 
mediate future, but there remains for discussion 
the possibilities of decreased costs of production. 
Lumber costs are made up of" labor costs, supply 
costs and log costs. Unquestionably labor must 
bear its share of deflation, but in all probability 
that class will be the last to feel any change. Liv- 
ing costs are at last steadily declining; the num- 
ber of unemployed is rapidly growing, and there is 
nothing in the world that will bring labor costs 
down like slim bellies. The increase in idle men 
is due to decreased industrial activity; also to 
greatly increased immigration. 

The cost of supplies does not constitute any very 
great percentage of the cost of producing lumber; 
but still the tremendously high price level that has 
prevailed in practically all commodities for some 
time has most assuredly been felt. Readjustment 
is now under way, and will have some slight effect 
on lumber production costs. 

The log market here is a peculiar one. The price 
has been and continues unreasonably high, due to 
the fact that the day of the small, independent 
logger has forever passed, and logs have been pro- 


duced only fast enough to keep the mills running, - 


with no surplus ahead. This applies to the mills 
which depend upon the commercial logger for their 
raw material. The majority of the mills cut their 
own timber; and some of them, but not all, are the 
ones which have reaped a golden harvest. The 
exceptions are those which have availed themselves 
of high prices to operate in remote tracts, in an 
inferior quality of timber, or on rough land which 
would make their costs prohibitive in normal 
times, 
commercial loggers to a certain extent also. To 
bring about permanently lower log cost it will be 
necessary to cut stumpage values or decrease the 
cost of labor and supplies. Stumpage is too well 
controlled by well financed timber holders to look 
for relief in that direction ; further, it is not fair 
to look for cheaper stumpage, as our forests have 
constituted our principal natural resource, and, 
too much of them already has been turned into 
lumber which was sold at so little above actual 
costs of production that there has been returned 
to our district little or nothing to compensate us 
for our sacrifices. 

Labor and supply problems in the logging camps 
are practically identical with those of the mills; 
but labor is probably a more serious one to the 
logger, as he is usually located far from the labor 
centers. 

So much for the immediate future. It looks 
hopeless, does it not? But if we look just a little 
further ahead we can begin dimly to see encour- 
agement. Remember, our accumulated demand 
must be satisfied some time, and the faster prices 
drop the nearer we are to reconstruction. Inci- 
dentally, according to Brookmire, sixty-three basic 
commodities on Sept. 1 were 124 percent higher in 
price than on Sept. 1, 1913, while softwood lum- 
ber was 165 percent higher. This would indicate 
that lumber is still too high; but there is some 
consolation in the concessions since Sept. 1, and it 
is probable that lumber is now on a par with other 
items. 

There is another thing that we must consider 
today, and that is the decline in lumber prices on 
the Pacific coast during the last few months. The 
following table will give some idea of the reduc- 
tions we have absorbed since the peak of the prices 
was reached last winter: 


Fir— 
Vertical .grain flooring. ........cceeees 39 percent 
ee a ee ee ee 39 percent 
No. 2 & better drop siding............. 40 percent 
ee TEE ee Tee 47 percent 
TOO. 5 GOMOD WORTEN . ox. 5 foe ccdceccce 45 percent 
No. 2 common dimension.............. 49 percent 


On the average of those items this gives a net 
decline of approximately 47 percent. Probably 
there is not a single commodity that has cut its 
price in half, or nearly so, as lumber has; and 
naturally, it brings us to the place where we be- 
lieve we must be very near the turning point. 

It is easy to state that the mills on the Pacific 
coast, in view of the reduction in price, most as- 
suredly profiteered in 1918, 1919 and the early 
part of 1920; but strange as it may seem to the 
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This has been the case with some of the , 





average person who is ‘\w6t familiar with the aver- 
age sawmill on the Pacific coast, when the mills 
finally cash in at the end of this year very few 
of them will have made any more than the normal 
profit on the last four years’ operation. Let us 
consider the case of an average west Coast mill. 
Its owners have invested in their plant between 
a million and a half and two million dollars. Dur- 
ing 1917, 1918 and 1919, after paying excess profit 
taxes and other obligations, they showed a profit 
on the three years’ operations of $360,000, an 
average of $120,000 per year. That would not be 
considered an exorbitant profit, considering their 
investment. Unfortunately, right now they are 
carrying 16,000,000 feet of lumber in their inven- 
tories, which cost them an average of $28 a 
thousand. Therefore, their inventories cost them 
$448,000, or $88,000 more than they have made 
during the years mentioned. Not only that, this 
inventory value is shrinking daily. Today it is 
not worth more than $25 a thousand to them; so 
when any of our eastern friends tell us that the 
Pacific coast mills have profiteered, their state- 
ment is too serious to appear ridiculous and too 
painful to the average manufacturer to listen to 
very frequently. 

From what we can learn, money conditions are 
gradually easing up. Many legislative bills, favor- 
able to building, have been proposed. In fact, 
every indication points to the fact that the lumber 
business is now just about at the bottom. If 
one were to hazard a wild guess as to when the 
turn would take, place, he might say early next 
spring—but of course something may happen that 
will bring about a change long before that time. 

Lumber may go below par—not very much, 
perhaps. 

But look out when lumber actually reaches its 
low point. Until the last three years it has been 
entirely too cheap; and probably never again will 
it drop to as low a relative price as it has in the 
past. 


Ordering Now Is Wise Retail Policy 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—While the lumber 
trade here has been quiet so far as eastern 
business is concerned, following the advance in 
freight rates, some of the wholesalers have 
enjoyed a very good trade with California. It 
seems to be the general impression that buy- 
ing will become more active later in the fall. 
So excellent an authority as the Cutler Lumber 
Co. expresses the hope that retail buyers will 
not hold off too long, because if they do the 
industry will be obliged to undergo all the 
annoyances and perils of a runaway market 
again in the spring. F. S. Cutler, president 
and manager of the company, feels so strongly 
on this point that he has drafted ‘‘An Appeal 
to Reason,’’ addressed to the retailers, and 
has distributed it among his customers. Mr. 
Cutler says: 


It has not been many months since lumber 
prices reached the peak and started to decline, and 
the volume of business placed with the manufac- 
turers has steadily declined with the prices until 
today there is more lumber being produced than 
consumed. This condition can last only so long, 
then if consumption does not catch up with -pro- 
duction, curtailment becomes necessary. 

There are various reasons why consumption of 
lumber has fallen off. Financial condition is one 
of them, but this condition is improving. High 
prices, no doubt, had something to do with it, 
but lumber has gone off at least 25 percent since 
early spring. Another reason is the general feeling 
of the public that it was necessary to retrench. 
Labor shortage and scarcity and high prices of 
other building materials have had their effect, 
but reports indicate that labor is more plentiful 
and production of other materials is catching up 
with consumption. 

The shortage in homes and the need of other 
building thruout the country is as great today 
as it was at the close of the war, when building 
campaigns were inaugurated all over the country, 
so while it is a little late this year to expect a 
resumption of building and the use of lumber in 
full force, yet we are certain to see a resumption 
in a large volume by the time the spring opens up 
next year, but it is not too early to prepare for 
the business that is sure to come. 

It has been reported to us that a large number of 
retailers thruout the country feel that should they 
inaugurate another building campaign and get 
building started again that the manufacturers 
would immediately advance prices and that an- 
other runaway market would be the result. 

There is no denying the fact that there was a 
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HOW THE COST OF BUILDING IS DISTRIBUTED 


Once more this week the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN calls attention to the fact that no one item 
of material or any one class of labor is re- 
sponsible for the total cost of building a home. 

The public is more vitally interested in home 
building today than ever before and people 
everywhere are looking for facts. 

Yet a great Government department at Wash- 
ington unjustly, and by means of garbled ex- 
tracts from a report of the Forest Service, has 
fostered in the minds of the public the idea that 
the price of lumber is responsible for the in- 
creased cost of building. 

Accompanying this article is an illustration 
of a bungalow, 24x32 feet, which has just been 
completed in a middlewestern city at a total 
cost of $4,718.56. : 

The cost of lumber and millwork represented 
slightly more than 30 percent of the cost. The 
figures speak for themselves in this case as 
they do in every ease. The detailed statement 
of the cost follows: 
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Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 11.—Conditions in 
the lumber industry in British Columbia were 
placed before the Tariff Commission, a Domin- 
ion body, which held sittings in Vancouver and 
Nelson. It was urged that the present tariff 
be continued and the suggestion was made that 
something be done in regard to a preferential 
tariff with Australia, a matter which has been 
brought to the attention of Dominion Gov- 
ernment, but about which nothing has been 
done. 


Says Industry Should Be Protected 


J. D. McCormack, general manager Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. and vice president British 
Columbia Manufacturers’ Association, was the 
spokesman at Vancouver for the lumbermen in 
support of the 30 percent protection which the 
tariff now affords. He told the commissioners 
that the annual payroll of the lumber _ indus- 
try in the Province amounted to over $29,000,- 
000, and that 26,000 men were employed; urged 
that the protection afforded by the tariff be 
maintained; expressed the opinion that protec- 
tion should be extended to cover grades of lum- 
ber not now protected, and then reviewed the 
competition of United States mills met with 
by British Columbia manufacturers. 


Plenty of Lumber Ready for Home Market 


Mr. McCormack, in answer to the chairman, 
declared that western farmers were under a mis- 
apprehension when they thought they could not 
get any lumber from British Columbia. There 
is no scarcity in home markets. Mr. McCor- 
mack affirmed that there was plenty of lumber 
in the hands of retail lumbermen in the western 
Provinces, and intimated that British Colum- 
bia manufacturers are not shipping lumber to 
the United States in preference to the Prairie 
market. 

*‘Standing timber in Canada,’’ said Mr. 
McCormack, ‘‘is estimated at 900,000,000,000 
feet, of which it is estimated 366,000,000,000 
feet, or approximately 40 percent, is located in 
British Columbia. ’’ 

‘«The sawmill cut of last year for the Do- 
minion was 4,483,000,000 feet, of which British 
Columbia produced 1,615,000,000 feet, or 26 
percent. 





WANT TARIFF ON LUMBER MAINTAINED 


Should Conserve Market for Canadian Mills 

Mr. McCormack said that 70 percent of the 
product of British Columbia mills entering into 
ordinary construction is not afforded any pro- 
tection at present by the Canadian customs 


tariff, and he declared that full advantage has 


been taken of this situation, stating that there 
had been large imports into the four western 
Provinces from the mills of the United States 
of nondutiable lumber. He believed the meas- 
ure of protection afforded should be main- 
tained in order to conserve the market for 
Canadian mills. 

Many difficulties were encountered by Cana- 
dian. lumber manufacturers, declared Mr. Mc- 
Cormack; , The mills here are considerably 
handicapped in comparison with the United 
States plants, because of the necessity of im- 
porting a large quantity of machinery and sup- 
plies on which duties must be paid. But local 
manufacturers did not urge cancelation of these 
duties; on the contrary, they felt the Canadian 
manufacturer requires some protection, and 
the Government needs the revenue. 


Box Men Ask Protection on Veneers 


The Box Manufacturers’ Association of 
British Columbia, thru J. H. Macdonald, asked 
the commission that the tariff, so far as it af- 
forded protection to the industry, be continued, 
but urged that veneer in the flat or in shooks, 
whether in multiple length or otherwise up to a 
certain thickness, be also afforded protection. 
The machinery for the manufacture of veneers 
is imported and dutiable, which increases the 
cost. Moreover he stated United States com- 
petitors are located in the southern States 
where cheap negro labor is available, and these 
same competitors have a lower freight rate to 
the Ontario and Quebec markets than British 
Columbia manufacturers enjoy. If protection 
is afforded the manufacturers of veneers, Can- 
ada can supply the entire Canadian demand for 
this product, Mr. Macdonald said. 


Economic Importance of Lumbering to Canada 


At the sitting at Nelson, I. R. Pole, secre- 
tary Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asgso- 
ciation, which represents forty-five mills lo- 
cated east of the Cascades and in southern 


Alberta, appeared before the commission with 
a lengthy brief which substantially supported 
the opinions of the Coast lumbermen and also 
offered some new points. The mills which the 
association represents produce approximately 
90 percent of the lumber production in this ter-- 
ritory. They employ 10,000 men, a large pro- 
portion of them being returned soldiers. Dur- 
ing the winter months over two thousand farm- 
ers and farm laborers found employment with 
the mills and the money so earned assisted in 
the development of the prairie farms. In addi- 
tion the prairie farms found a ready market for 
their eggs and butter at the mills. In 1919 the 
value of the lumber products amounted - to 
$8,250,000, 80 percent of the cost of production 
being paid in wages. 

In 1919 a total of $2,205,000 was paid rail- 
ways as freight. During 1911 to 1914 the 
United States shipped into the four western 
Provinces over 783,000,000 feet of lumber; 
during the succeeding five years when the war 
tax of 7% percent was effective, the ship- 
ments fell to 73,000,000 feet. 


Saw Sizing, ‘‘The Canadian Duty Breaker’’ 


**Of the enormous shipments during the years 
1911 to 1914 into Canada 85 percent entered 
duty free, practically all of which was a low 
grade quality known ds ‘common.’ ’’ The lum- 
ber which entered duty free was either dressed 
on one side or dressed one side and saw-sized 
on edge, and was ready for use in building with- 
out further manufacture. Mr. Poole stated 
that the saw thus used to rough-size dressed 
lumber was known in the United States as ‘‘the 
Canadian duty breaker.’’ At the present time 
the demand for lumber on the prairie is prac- 
tically nil. Imports from the United States 
ae indirectly forced a number of mills to 

ose. 





Wuat is believed to be the largest walnut 
tree in Arkansas has been located by J. R. Gill, 
a forest ranger, in the forest reserve in Polk 
County. The tree is near Cossatot Mountains 
in the southern part of the county. It meas: 
ured five feet three inches in diameter at the 
butt, and the first limb is thirty feet from the 
ground. ae ty 
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Analyze Marketing Problems 


‘‘Has Lumber Hit Bottom?’’ 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 9.—Has lumber hit 
bottom? The man who can answer the ques- 
tion has his fortune already assured, and in- 
cidentally he can blaze the trail whereby some 
waiting thousands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers thruout the United States 
ean make money. 

There has come into view an analysis of 
lumber conditions in the Pacific Northwest as 

by a man whose ability is universally 
recognized but whose extreme modesty and re- 
tiring disposition absolutely preclude the use 
of his name in this connection. Yet he as- 
sembles his facts and sets forth his conclu- 
sions in a way that bears convincingly on the 
all absorbing topic, ‘‘Has lumber hit bottom?’’ 


He does it in the following way: 


The most notable feature of the market has been 
the concessions in price, -which have almost fully 
absorbed the freight increase, so that the lumber 
from this district today is costing the buyer no 
more than it did some weeks ago. An exception 
to this statement may be noted in timbers for de- 
livery on long freight rates, as concessions on this 
item have not been sufficient to offset the full ad- 
vance. It is questionable if the advance in freights 
has contributed greatly to the demoralized condi- 
tion of the market. All this year up to date the 
fir mills- have sold less lumber than they have 
shipped, and they have shipped less than they have 
manufactured. This condition could not last in- 
definitely ; and had cars been easier earlier in the 
year the present price level would have reached the 
Coast weeks and maybe months ago. 

All in all, 1920 has proved thus far to be de- 
cidedly an unsatisfactory and even a painful year 
for lumber producers. The underlying causes have 
been fully tho regretfully recognized. The curse 
of high prices, with the resulting shortage of 
money, is now pretty generally admitted to have 
been the principal direct agent in bringing about 
curtailed consumption. This, however, can not be 
considered one of the basic causes, of which there 
were many; and if we were to discuss them all we 
would have to delve deeply into economics, foreign 
relations, industrial conditions and dozens of other 
subjects. 

It is set forth.from every bit of information at 
the writer’s command that the outlook between 
now and next spring is far from rosy. Consump- 
tion of lumber generally must continue at a very 
law ebb, especially as applied to yard stock and 
most industrial items, so that if the market is 
forced to depend upon these two sources for busi- 
ness there will not be nearly enough to satisfy the 
producers. This would cause even further reces- 
sions, and eventually the sale of goods at less 
than cost would compel curtailment, even thru 
the bankruptcy courts, if necessary. 

Today it costs the average fir mill in the neigh- 
borhood of $33.60 to put a thousand feet of lum- 
ber aboard cars; and it is doubtful if the proceeds 
of the sale will on today’s prices net much over 
$28. The average Pacific coast mill produces 
100,000 feet a day—so figure it out for yourself: 
$500 per day, $13,000 per month and $156,000 per 
year is the loss that each mill in the district is 
facing. There are at least two hundred mills, and 
the loss to the industry would total around $30,- 
000,000 annually. This is inconceivable, impossi- 
ble; and in some way it must and will be avoided. 
There are only two ways to accomplish that result, 
to increase prices or decrease costs. There are 
only three ways in which we can hope to advance 
prices. We must have increased consumption, we 
must have lower freight rates or we must curtail 
production. Lower freight rates at this moment 
are not promising, altho some of the mills are 
hoping against hope that some concessions may be 
gained at the Chicago conference. Increased con- 
sumption can not be forced or even assisted by 
producers or merchants—that depends entirely 
upon conditions over which we have no control. 
There remains, therefore, only one thing to do, and 
that is to curtail production, if we are to make any 
intelligent effort to increase our selling prices. 

This curtailment has already started. This 
week it will probably run to at least 15 percent; 
and we can expect this to continue until it would 
not be. surprising if a record breaking decrease in 
production of 50 percent should be an actual fact 
by Nov. 1. One thing can possibly prevent it— 
and that is the: railroads entering the market 
heavily and at once. A good line of railroad and 
car material orders would absorb a sufficient per- 
centage of the average mill’s output to permit 
operating; provided, of course, the prices obtain- 
able were sufficient to cover costs. If such busi- 


ness would develop in sufficient quantities, the 
prices would automatically advance. 

This state of affairs would cut down the present 
ratio of increase in unsold yard items; in fact, 
yard items would cease to be any important factor 
in the market, as in normal times most yard items 
are considered a byproduct and are treated as such 
by the mills. Yard items are now probably at least 
55 percent above normal. Piling space and shed 
room is badly congested, which is just one more 
indication of coming heavy curtailment. 

The foregoing has covered in a superficial way 
the prospect for an advancing market for the im- 
mediate future, but there remains for discussion 
the possibilities of decreased costs of production. 
Lumber costs are made up of labor costs, supply 
costs and log costs. Unquestionably labor must 
bear its share of deflation, but in all probability 
that class will be the last to feel any change. Liv- 
ing costs are at last steadily declining; the num- 
ber of unemployed is rapidly growing, and there is 
nothing in the world that will bring labor costs 
down like slim bellies. The increase in idle men 
is due to decreased industrial activity; also to 
greatly increased immigration. 

The cost of supplies does not constitute any very 
great percentage of the cost of producing lumber; 
but still the tremendously high price level that has 
prevailed in practically all commodities for some 
time has most assuredly been felt. Readjustment 
is now under way, and will have some slight effect 
on lumber production costs. 

The log market here is a peculiar one. The price 
has been and continues unreasonably high, due to 
the fact that the day of the small, independent 
logger has forever passed, and logs have been pro- 
duced only fast enough to keep the mills running, 
with no surplus ahead. This applies to the mills 
which depend upon the commercial logger for their 
raw material. The majority of the mills cut their 
own timber ; and some of them, but not all, are the 
ones which have reaped a golden harvest. The 
exceptions are those which have availed themselves 
of high prices to operate in remote tracts, in an 
inferior quality of timber, or on rough land which 
would make their costs prohibitive in normal 
times. This has been the case with some of the 
commercial loggers to a certain extent also. To 
bring about permanently lower log cost it will be 
necessary to cut stumpage values or decrease the 
cost of labor and supplies. Stumpage is too well 
controlled by well financed timber holders to look 
for relief in that direction; further, it is not fair 
to look for cheaper stumpage, as our forests have 
constituted our principal natural resource, and 
too much of them already has been turned into 
lumber which was sold at so little above actual 
costs of production that there has been returned 
to our district little or nothing to compensate us 
for our sacrifices. 

Labor and supply problems in the logging camps 
are practically identical with those of the mills; 
but labor is probably a more serious one to the 
logger, as he is usually located far from the labor 
centers. 

So much for the immediate future. It looks 
hopeless, does it not? But if we look just a little 
further ahead we can begin dimly to see encour- 
agement. Remember, our accumulated demand 
must be satisfied some time, and the faster prices 
drop the nearer we are to reconstruction. Inci- 
dentally, according to Brookmire, sixty-three basic 
commodities on Sept. 1 were 124 percent higher in 
price than on Sept. 1, 1913, while softwood lum- 
ber was 165 percent higher. This would indicate 
that lumber is still too high; but there is some 
consolation in the concessions since Sept. 1, and it 
is probable that lumber is now on a par with other 
items. 

There is another thing that we must consider 
today, and that is the decline in lumber prices on 
the Pacific coast during the last few months. The 
following table will give some idea of the reduc- 
tions we have absorbed since the peak of the prices 
was reached last winter : 

Fir— 

Vertical grain flooring 
Slash grain flooring 

No. 2 & better drop siding 
No. 3 drop siding 

No. 1 common boards 

No. 2 common dimension 49 percent 


On the average of those items this gives a net 
decline: of approximately 47 percent. Probably 
there is not a single commodity that has cut its 
price in half, or nearly so, as lumber has; and 
naturally, it brings us to the place where we be- 
lieve we must be very near the turning point. 

It is easy to state that the mills on the Pacific 
coast, in view of the reduction in price, most as- 
suredly profiteered in 1918, 1919 and the early 
part of 1920; but strange as it may seem to the 


39 percent 


47 percent 


average person who is not familiar with the aver- 
age sawmill on the Pacific coast, when the mills 
finally cash in at the end of this year very few 
of them will have made any more than the normal 
profit on the last four years’ operation. Let us 
consider the case of an average west Coast mill. 
Its owners have invested in their plant between 
a million and a half and two million dollars. Dur- 
ing 1917, 1918 and 1919, after paying excess profit 
taxes and other obligations, they showed a profit 
on the three years’ operations of $360,000, an 
average of $120,000 per year. That would not be 
considered an exorbitant profit, considering their 
investment. Unfortunately, right now they are 
carrying 16,000,000 feet of lumber in their inven- 
tories, which cost them an average of $28 a 
thousand. Therefore, their inventories cost them 
$448,000, or $88,000 more than they have made 
during the years mentioned. Not only that, this 
inventory value is shrinking daily. Today it is 
not worth more than $25 a thousand to them; so 
when any of our eastern friends tell us that the 
Pacific coast mills have profiteered, their state- 
ment is too serious to appear ridiculous and too 
painful to the average manufacturer to listen to 
very frequently. 

From what we can learn, money conditions are 
gradually easing up. Many legislative bills, favor- 
able to building, have been proposed. In fact, 
every indication points to the fact that the lumber 
business is now just about at the bottom. If 
one were to hazard a wild guess as to when the 
turn would take place, he might say early next 
spring—but of course something may happen that 
will bring about a change long before that time. 

Lumber may go below par—not very much, 
perhaps. 

But look out when lumber actually reaches its 
low point. Until the last three years it has been 
entirely too cheap; and probably never again will 
it tid to as low a relative price as it has in the 
past. 


Ordering Now Is Wise Retail Policy 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9—While the lumber 
trade here has been quiet so far as eastern 
business is concerned, following the advance in 
freight rates, some of the wholesalers have 
enjoyed a very good trade with California. It 
seems to be the general impression that buy- 
ing will become more active later in the fall. 
So excellent an authority as the Cutler Lumber 
Co. expresses the hope that retail buyers will 
not hold off too long, because if they do the 
industry will be obliged to undergo all the 
annoyances and perils of a runaway market 
again in the spring. F. 8. Cutler, president 
and manager of the company, feels so strongly 
on this point that he has drafted ‘‘An Appeal 


‘to Reason,’’ addressed to the retailers, and 


has distributed it among his customers. Mr. 
Cutler. says: 


It has not been many months since lumber 
prices reached the peak and started to decline, and 
the volume of business placed with the manufac- 
turers has steadily declined with the prices until 
today there is more lumber being produced than 
consumed. This condition can last only so long, 
then if consumption does not catch up with pro- 
duction, curtailment becomes necessary. 

There are various reasons why consumption of 
lumber has fallen off. Financial condition is one 
of them, but this condition is improving. High 
prices, no doubt, had something to do with it, 
but lumber has gone off at least 25 percent since 
early spring. Another reason is the general feeling 
of the public that it was necessary to retrench. 
Labor shortage and scarcity and high prices of 
other building materials have had their effect, 
but reports indicate that labor is more plentiful 
and production of other materials is catching up 
with consumption. 

The shortage in homes and the need of other 
building thruout the country is as great today 
as it was at the close of the war, when building 
campaigns were inaugurated all over the country, 
so while it is a little late this year to expect a 
resumption of building and the use of lumber in 
full force, yet we are certain to see a resumption 
in a large volume by the time the spring opens up 
next year, but it is not too early to prepare for 
the business that is sure to come. , 

Tt has been reported to us that a large number of 
retailers thruout the country feel that should they 
inaugurate another building campaign and get 
building started again that the manufacturers 
would immediately advance prices and that an- 
other runaway market would be the result. 

There is no denying the fact that there was a- 
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runaway market last fall and winter, but let us 
look at the various conditions we have faced the 
last two years. For the period of the war the 
Government forbade any great amount of building. 
At the same time the mills were kept busy supply- 
ing lumber for various war needs, including ship 
building, cantonments, aircraft building etc., and 
these demands, together with the small amount of 
commercial building permitted, and the factory 
use of lumber, took care of practically all the mills 
cut, so that when the armistice was signed mill 
stocks were very low. 

During the war the best men were taken out of 
the industry and necessary supplies were hard to 
get, consequently the mills were not able to operate 
efficiently and production was far short of normal. 
This condition continued for at least a year or so 
after the war and it has been during only the last 
few months that the mills have been able to turn 
out the amount of lumber that they were built 
to produce. 

At the close of the war the home building cam- 
paign was started and the results were very notice- 
able as soon as the building season opened up. 
Orders began to pour into the retail yards in 
larger volume than usual. Retailers’ stocks were 
not large, consequently they had to order in larger 
volumes from the mills. Mill stocks were low and 
their capacity reduced, the natural result being 
that available supplies were soon used up. The 
mills early in the summer booked farther ahead 
than usual and began to decline business on the 
ground that they could not make prompt deliv- 
eries. The retailer, on the other hand, had the 
demand and without the lumber could not supply 
the wants of his customers, so on being turned 
down on orders he tried to place with numerous 
concerns, it was natural that he should try all 
the harder to find the stock somewhere and in his 
anxiety to get the lumber he unconsciously bid 
the market up. In other words, the demand was 
greater than the supply. 

Conditions are entirely different now from what 
they were a year ago. The mill stocks are large 
and the mills themselves operating to full capacity. 
New mills have been built and are now operating 
so that the daily production is far greater now 
than it was a year ago.. In order to maintain the 
production it is necessary for the mills to have 
a reasonable amount of business coming in all of 
the time. Piling space in the mill yards has been 
used up so that unless the present volume of busi- 
ness increases and a reasonable amount of stock 
can be moved all the time, a large number of mills 
will be compelled to shut down, and for every mill 
that shuts down there will be just that much less 
lumber available next spring when building re- 
sumes, which it is sure to do. 

Here Mr. Retailer, is where the Appeal to Reason 
comes in. Would it not be better if all yards 
bought a little stock ahead even tho it has to be 
carried thru the winter than if all waited until 
spring and everyone tried to buy at the same 
time, thereby again furnishing a base for a sharp 
advance? 

Also, is it not better to encourage building as 
much as possible now to keep lumber in good 
volume moving out of vour yard, permitting you 
to order a stock, thereby keeping the mills pro- 
ducing to full capacity and enabling both the mills 
and yourselves to carry ample stock to meet the 
demand when it comes next year? This will prac- 
tically eliminate the possibility of another run- 
away market like that which we had last year, and 
we are convinced would do more to stabilize the 
market more than anything else sould do. 


‘‘What’s the Matter with Lumber?’’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 9.—A Seattle lumber- 
man who has figured out ‘‘What’s the Matter 
With Lumber,’’ and has given the answer in 
plain United States language, is W. W. Her- 
ron, president Herron Lumber Co. Mr. Her- 
ron, who specializes in railroad material, has 
just returned from an eastern trip, during 
which he confirmed his previous convictions on 
this subject. In a sentence he summarizes the 
entire situation, saying in effect that until you 
pass price reductions completely down the line 
until they actually reach the ultimate consumer, 
there will be no chance for relief. Mr. Her- 
ron’s views follow: 

Today there is a fair amount of cutting business 
on the market, from the fact that the railroads are 
buying. Some of them are cut to secure their year’s 
requirements, while others are purchasing only 
small quantities—but all of them are buying 
closely, and are able to obtain lumber at a very 
low price. They are practically the only buyers 
in the market today. 

This class of cutting is extremely desirable for 
the mills, but while the mills are cutting railroad 
stock they are accumulating a large amount of 
side lumber, such as dimension, drop siding, floor- 


ing and ceiling, and there is absolutely no market 
for this class of material. 

There is only one answer to this condition. 
There is no yard business. It is due to the fact 
that the retailer is not reducing his price in pro- 
portion to the price at which he can buy today. 

Two weeks ago you could buy No. 2 southern 
pine dimension in Chicago for not to exceed $35, 
and in Minneapolis for not to exceed $39. Today’s 
prices on fir delivered Chicago are about as fol- 
lows: Vertical grain No. 2 clear and better floor- 
ing, $72; slash grain No. 2 clear and better floor- 
ing, $55; drop siding, $57; dimension, $42; base 
price on timbers, $51.50. 

You read in the newspapers that the retail mer- 
chants have dropped their lumber prices 10 to 30 
percent, but if you will compare the prices just 
quoted with the retail prices in effect six to eight 
months ago, you will find that the drop is not in 
proportion to the drop the millmen have been 
obliged to make from their end of the lumber 
industry. 

The retailer may say that he should not take a 
loss on the lumber that he has-in his yards at 
present, but as a matter of fact that step is pre- 
cisely what the manufacturer has been obliged to 
take. It seems to be simple justice that he should 
grant this reduction with good grace. 

The only reasonable way to bring about a return 
to what may be called normal business is fur the 
retailers in every town in the United States to 
drop the price of lumber on hand today in propor- 
tion to the price at which that same lumber can be 
bought at the mills. 

When this happens the consumer will realize 
that the bottom has been reached, and that an 
honest effort has been made to place lumber before 
him at a fair price. There is not the least doubt 
that such a reduction would stimulate business to 
the retailer, and in turn would benefit the manu- 
facturer thru the fact that it would give the mills 
an outlet for their side lumber. This step would 
also to some extent strengthen timbers, which are 
now entirely too low. 

Another phase of this propostion is logs. They 
are entirely too high. We have heard a discussion 
of log production from every standpoint, and we 
are ready to grant that the industry is being con- 
ducted on the basis of a heavy overhead, due to the 
persistence of labor conditions that sprang up dur- 
ing the war. But even so, it is an undeniable fact 
that logs are costing too much money. There is 
a tremendous margin of profit for the logger; and 
the output is being marketed under conditions of 
rare business tact and precision, so that there is 
never an appreciable surplus of logs in the water. 
Be that as it may, there is a fact that is always 
hitting you squarely in the face whenever you try 
to find out what is the matter with lumber. It is 
this—logs are too high, and until you put the 
price of logs down you are going to hold a mighty 
obstacle in the way of the return of lumber to a 
normal basis, on which the industry as a whole 
may begin to clear away the tremendous accumu- 
lated demand for lumber due to four years of 
war, and the lumbermen may really enter upon the 
era of prosperity which everybody believes is in 
store for us just as soon as the bars and hindrances 
are removed from the pathway of legitimate busi- 
ness. 


COST JUSTIFIES PRICE OF LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 9.—That lumber is 
not the most expensive item in building costs 
is the point made by R. W. Brown, president 
of the Douglas Fir Club, in a statement pub- 
lished by the Seattle Spirit, official organ of 
the Chamber of Commerce. It is shown that 
in the average residence the lumber and mill- 
work is not more than 26 percent of the cost; 
carptener labor is, or formerly was, 15 percent; 
and the remaining 59 percent covers plastering, 
painting, plumbing, concrete, brickwork and 
other incidental expenses. Millwork includes 
finish, outside and inside; doors, windows, 
buffets, mantels, and many other conveniences, 
to the exclusion of furniture that formerly was 
used at a larger expense. 

As to the higher price of lumber, President 
Brown sets forth that the Pacific Northwest 
is the location of about the only large stand 
of timber in the United States. The eastern 
and Atlantic States formerly were supplied 
with lumber from the South, but are now draw- 
ing heavily on the Pacific Northwest. In the 
last few years millions of feet of Douglas fir 
railroad ties have been shipped to the Atlan- 
tic coast. Lumber products have gone into 
Maine, Georgia and Louisiana, and all inter- 
mediate territory; to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, China, Africa, Hawaii, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands. All timber ad- 


jacent to harbor for water shipment or to rail- 
roads for rail shipment has been cut out, and 
logging requires an expensive system that in- 
creases in cost each year. Rafting logs is ob- 
solete. The cost of logging in 1914 was $3 to 
$4 a thousand; in 1920 it is $12 to $15. Manu- 
facturing lumber in 1914 cost $3 a thousand; 
in 1920, $12. The cost of labor in logging 
and manufacturing lumber is 65 percent; and 
the 8-hour day, as against the prewar 10-hour 
day, reduced the output of camps and mills 
33% percent. In 1914 the cost of transport- 
ing lumber by vessel to San Francisco was $3 
a thousand; today it is $9. Increased wages 
for crews, fuel oil, repairs and other items 
make up an increase of 200 percent. President 
Brown concludes: 

It has not been the cost of lumber nor difficulty 
in securing it that has prevented building, but the 
inability to secure loans. Banks figure that with 
the high cost of construction they will not have 
adequate security for the loan, with a _ readjust- 
ment of values. Lumber at least gives 100 percent 


value and efficiency. Does every other factor in 
building do so? 


MARKET DUE FOR UPWARD SWING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 9.—The red cedar shin- 
gle industry retains and cherishes its proverbial 
optimism about spring buying, but admits that 
there is scarcely a spark of brightness in the 
present situation. In the last ten days transit 
lists have increased rapidly, but inversely buy- 
ing has decreased. An authority on the indus- 
try points out that even at such mills as have 
remarkably low production costs and advantage 
of their own timber supply, the present whole- 
sale prices of $3.25 to $3.35 for Rite Grade 
stars and $3.50 to $3.65 for Rite-Grade clears 
is considerably under cost. This condition un- 
questionably has induced the shutdown of 
numerous mills, with further shutdowns ex- 
pected if present conditions continue. Unques- 


tionably the retailer has been influenced by the 
lower price level. tendencies of many other com- 
modities, and, while shrewd buyers know that 


present selling prices of red cedar shingles are 
below manufacturing costs, they refuse to buy 
at this time. 


Thruout the agricultural districts crops have 
been phenomenal, with the exception of 
*“spotted’’ conditions here and there; and the 
plain meaning is that the farmers, after having 
marketed their products, will be equipped with 
the ‘‘wherewithal’’ for replacements and other 
building materials. 


Shingle manufacturers appreciate that the 
buying of other commodities has been lessened 
just as extensively as has the buying of shin- 
gles, the psychological impulse of the American 
people to combat the high cost by a practical 
boycott having operated in all directions at the 
same time. But that impulse evidently has al- 
most spent itself, since institutions which make 
a business of studying economic conditions re- 
port a general trend toward normality. Present 
conditions are merely those which are incident 
to bringing about permanent conditions. If 
this view is correct, the bottom has been 
reached; and the price pendulum is now poised 
at the low notch, apparently gathering mo- 
mentum for a swing in the other direction. 

The railroad situation thruout the Pacific 
Northwest is decidedly better—meaning quicker 
and more nearly adequate transportation. 

The credit situation is without decided 
change, the reports of Federal Reserve banks 
showing liquidations about equal to new loans. 
There is an increasing tendency to favor pro- 
ductive building requirements with preferential 
credit. 

The inclination to reduce wages generally has 
not been strongly manifested. There is a larger 
labor surplus, and the efficiency of labor is in- 
creasing. But further price reductions, which 
will continue until the volume of buying im- 
proves, will eventually have the result of forc- 
ing wage reductions. 

Shingles are neck-and-neck with the irre- 
ducible minimum. With that thought in mind, 
an authority on shingles observes that increased 
buying, not only of shingles, but of most com- 
modities, will not, be brought about until the 
general public has the feeling that further ap- 
preciable price declines will not occur. 
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KILN DRYING COURSE POPULAR 


MapIson, WiIs., Oct. 12.—The eighth course 
of instruction in kiln drying, and the fourth 
of the monthly series which started in July, 
gives further proof of the widespread popular- 
ity which this particular branch of the Forest 
Products Laboratory work has attained. Those 
entered come from all sections of the country 
and from a great variety of companies. They 
have all taken advantage of the opportunity to 
codperate with the laboratory to the extent of 
paying the $100 entrance fee for each person. 
Some concerns have been so well pleased with 
the results of the first course in which they par- 
ticipated that they have arranged to send addi- 
tional representatives to later courses. 


Course eight will be concluded on Oct. 22. 
It will be followed in turn by numbers 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13 and 14 on the following dates: Nov. 
8-19, Dee. 6-17, Jan. 17-28, Feb. 14-25, March 
14-25, April 11-22. Beginning with course 
No. 11 the codperative entrance fee will be ad- 
vanced to $150 primarily because statistics show 
that the course has in the past been conducted 
at a loss to the laboratory of $50 per person. 


In looking about for a reason for the un- 
usual demand for a course in kiln drying it is 
found that the woodworking industries are ur- 


no time in communicating with the director of 
the laboratory. 


Taken as a whole the experience of past 
courses seems to indicate quite clearly that 
the executive type of man, particularly the one 
of high school or university education, obtains 
a greater degree of benefit from the course 
than does the ordinary yard hand or uneducated 
kiln operator. It is essential that one be able 
to grasp readily the large amount of technical 
knowledge given in the limited time of ten days. 
Not only that, he must be able to concentrate, 
retain what he hears, and work out the various 
interrelationships in his own mind. Such a 
course is best adapted to the executive. 


A pamphlet issued by the laboratory gives 
the following brief outline concerning the 
course : 


1. Actual operation of special kiln runs on 4/4 
and 8/4 green oak... 2. Methods of preventing 
checking, casehardening, warping, and other sea- 
soning defects. 3. Proper regulation of tempera- 
ture, humidity, and circulation of the dry kiln. 
4. Use of instruments end apparatus for con- 
trolling temperature and humidity in the dry kiln 
or in the wood shop. 5. AdvantageS and disad- 
vantages of different types of kilns. 6. Drying of 
veneers and plywood. 7. Inspection trip to near- 
by city to observe large scale commercial drying 

















Reading from left to right: 


M. B. Woolsey, Mo line Plow Co., Moline, Ill.; E. F. Reaser, Columbia 
Box Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. C. Siebert, Hillenbrandt Co., Batesville, Ind.; E. C. Wahl, 


Cut- 


ler Dry Kiln Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. C. Elmer, Fearon Lumber & Veneer Co., Ironton, Ohio; 
Cc. E. Schubert, Thomas A. Edison Laboratories, Orange, N. J.; R. L. Bent, S. Bent & Bros., 


Gardner, Mass.; 


H. E. Herbkersman, Taylor Chair Co., Bedford, Ohio; E. Courtenay, Mengel 


Co., Louisville, Ky.; A. A. Bent, S. Bent & Bros., Gardner, Mass.; H. D. Tieman, Forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory, lecturer in the course. 


STUDENTS ENROLLED IN KILN DRYING COURSE AT THE FOREST PRODUCTS LAB- 
ORATORY, SEPT. 13-24 


gently in need of information on the kiln dry- 
ing of green and partly green hardwood stock. 
Owing to the increased demand for and the 
subnormal production of hardwood lumber, air 
seasoned stocks are so largely depleted that 
most plants which formerly dried only thoroly 
air seasoned material have been forced to at- 
tempt the drying of green or partly. green stock, 
using the same inadequate methods and poor 
kilns that they had used for air dried lumber. 
The resultant losses both in stock and in fac- 
tory production have brought a keen realization 
of the need of more information on suitable 
kiln drying equipment and methods. This the 
laboratory course seeks to give. 

As a rule fifteen men can be accommodated 
in one class but ten or twelve make it best for 
the whole class to receive a maximum of per- 
sonal benefit. There is invariably a waiting 
list-on hand after the start of each new. course, 
which would seem to indicate that those de- 
sirous of enrolling for the future should lose 


of heavy green hardwoods. 8. _ Selection and 

identification of woods. 9. Individual conferences 

= b~ the particular problems or difficulties in kiln 
rying. 


WAGES INCREASED 8.5 PERCENT 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Oct. 11—Wage increases 
of 6 to 13 percent, granted by southern pine 
lumber manufacturers in the last six months, 
are shown in a labor survey just made by 
the Southern Pine Association for July, 1920. 
The largest advances were made to general 
woods crews, averaging 12.8 percent, and the 
smallest to the sawmill crews, of 6 percent. The 
actual percentage of increase in the entire south- 
ern lumbering operations was 8.5 percent. Com- 
mon labor rates were advanced 12.8 percent in 
the logging operations and 8.1 percent in the 
sawmill. For the 34-year period, January, 
1917, to July, 1920, the increases in logging 
operations averaged 110 percent, with a some- 
what lesser advance in sawmill rates. 





RETAILERS ENDORSE SQUARE PACK 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 9.—At the headquar- 
ters of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary J. -8. 
Williams is in receipt of letters from many 
States in which retailers set forth the advan- 
tages of square packed shingles. 

A North Dakota dealer brings out the point 
that with the old pack by the thousand it is 
hard to establish whether or not there is a 
shortage of count. For that reason he favors 
the square, which means exactly what it says. 

An Ohio retailer confirms the oft repeated 
statement of the shingle branch that the square 
unit enables the dealer better to meet patent 
roofing competition. 

A Texas man endorses the square pack as 
typefying the modern idea of perfect sales 
service. 

From Iowa comes a letter in which the writer 
expresses the belief that the trade will rapidly 
adopt the square, as soon as a steady source of 
supply is assured. 


A second letter from Ohio says: 


I consider the square pack the most modern 
move the wood shingle people have put across in a 
long time. I am selling more squares than thou- 
sands. Why? Because “it sounds cheaper” and 
makes a hit. ; 

The conclusion is that there is psychology in 
selling, as well as in trading flivvers; and the 
psychological element is found in the fact that 
the square has a lower price unit than the thou- 
sand pack. 

A third letter from Ohio brings out the 
point that the square annihilates the disadvan- 
tage of shingles by the thousand in comparison 
with prepared roofing by the square. 

Another retailer writes that he considers the 
adoption of the square the best thing the shin- 
gles manufacturers have ever done for the re- 
tail lumber dealers, and he is very much op- 
posed to anyone ‘taking action against the 
square method. 

An Indiana man says: ‘‘I pitts there are 
nine arguments for the square pack to every 
one against it.’’ 

A dealer in Detroit who handles thirty cars 
of shingles yearly writes: ‘‘We have about 
reached the frame of mind where we have de- 
cided to adopt the policy of handling square 
packed Rite-Grade shingles only, and of using 
the square as an advertising feature.’’ 

A Missourian who has been ‘‘shown,’’ 
heartily endorses the square and says his next 
purchase will be by that method. 


An Illinois dealer writes: 


We received one carload of square packed 
shingles and this is a great improvement over the 
old method of packing them by the thousand. It 
is a sales help to sell shingles, as 90 percent of the 
people think it takes 1,000 shingles to cover a 
square, and it is much easier figured how many 
shingles it takes to cover a building, and it will 
be in line with other roofings all sold by the 
square. 

Simplicity of estimating, which is good busi- 
ness, is the feature that appeals to the Illinois 
man. 

Secretary Williams has many other letters 
along the same line. In commenting on them, 
he remarks that shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers who are looking for progress and 
good times will find both thru loyal support 
of the Rite-Grade square pack movement. 





COMPANY TO OPERATE IN COSTA RICA 


SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 13—The American- 
Costa Rican Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, with Syracuse 
men as the chief stockholders, and with a cap- 
ital of $3,000,000. The company owns one 
thousand square miles of Central American 
forest, and has plans for its immediate develop- 
ment. Over $2,000,000 of the capital has been 
paid in. Frank S. Clift, formerly a civil en- 
gineer in Costa Rica, and now of Syracuse, is 
president, and I. A. White, Syracuse lumber- 
man, and Lionel O. Grossman, attorney, are 
also interested. Others involved are I. B. Kan- 
man, of Rochester, and Modeste Huete,- vice 
consul of Costa Rica in New York, both as 
directors. 
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Eleventh Annual Pacific Logging Congress 
Discusses Problems of Men and Machinery 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 8.—The eleventh an- 
nual Pacific Logging Congress, which ended its 
deliberations here yesterday afternoon, after a 
three days’ business session, was a most inter- 
esting meeting of those engaged in the logging 
industry of all the Pacific coast lumbering 
States and of British Columbia, with a sprin- 
kling of forest workers from the eastern part 
of the Dominion, and was in every way an in- 
ternational event. 

The meeting was held in the Hotel Vancouver, 
owned and operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, a 14-story castellated structure, with 
lobbies, convention and banquet halls just suited 
for such a gathering. In fact it is a hostelry 
that could be well taken as an example by Amer- 
ican hotel designers and operators. The con- 
vention hall, tucked off in one corner of the 
immense lobby floor of the hotel, was profusely 
decorated with British and American flags, and 
when the orchestra played ‘‘America’’ some 
sang ‘‘ America’’ while others sang ‘‘God Save 
the King,’’ and all were happy, except the 
Irish, and it is not recorded what they sang. 

Owing to the absence of Mayor R. H. Gale, of 
Vancouver, James Ramsay, acting mayor, de- 
livered a brief address of welcome, in which he 
spoke of the importance of the logging indus- 





G. W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
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try to the Province, as well as to the States, and 
said that the people of Vancouver were glad to 
have the congress held ‘‘in their midst.’’ 


Committees for the Congress Appointed 


A few words from Arthur J. Hendry, of Van- 
couver, President of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress preceded the annual report of George M. 
Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., secretary and 
founder of the congress. Committees for the 
congress were announced as follows: 

Resolutions—F. H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. ; E. H. 


Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; E. S. Grammer, Seattle; 
Hugo Winkenwerder, Seattle. 


Auditing—T. J. Humbird, Spokane; Fred H. 
Olin, Mill City, Ore.; E. 8S. Collins, Portland; 
P. A. Wilson, Vancouver, B. C. 


Nominations—J. M. Dempsey, Vancouver, B. C.; 
George M. Wolfe, Westwood, Calif.; D. E. Stewart, 
Knappa, Ore.; Kenneth Ross, Missoula, Mont.; 
E. G. English, Seattle. 


Reviews Year’s Progress in Logging 

At the beginning of his annual report, Secre- 
tary Cornwall fittingly referred to the work 
done in France by the forest troops of the Brit- 
ish and the American armies. He then touched 
upon the advancement made in the logging in- 
dustry during the last year, mentioning the de- 
velopment of the gasoline caterpillar type of 


~ cessfully in woods operations. 


crane equipped with a three-quarter-yard shovel 
in the construction of roads; the camp refrig- 
erator that is a necessity because of the high 
cost of food; air brake for motor trucks; the 
mechanical felling and bucking of logs; the 
camp laundry for isolated camps; and the pre- 
vention of accidents in the woods. He touched 
upon the development of electrical logging, 
stating that the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
Calif., is thinking of electrifying its logging. 
Electrical logging eliminates the fire hazard as 
well as the need of fuel and water, items of 
great importance and high cost. 


University and Vocational Training 


The speaker stated that the legislature of 
Oregon had officially recognized the logging 
engineer in a recent act requiring the registra- 
tion and classification of all engineers practic- 
ing in the State. California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Nevada now have well equipped 
logging engineering courses in connection with 
their higher institutions of learning, showing 
how the viewpoint in the industry is changing, 
and they have turned out a lot of men who have 
made good. British Columbia is planning to 
have a logging engineering course at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, leaving only Ari- 
zona and New Mexico without this facility. In 
this connection, Secretary Cornwall suggested 
that a united effort be made by the industry to 
secure an extension of the vocational educa- 
tional work to the lumber and logging camps, 
that the men might be instructed in electric and 
automotive engineering and air brake practice. 
It could be given direct to the men by short 
talks and actual field demonstrations, and there 
should also be courses for foremen, engineers 
and firemen. The plan of vocational training 
in the lumber industry is now being tried out 
in Idaho with every prospect of success. 


Developments in Motor Transportation 


Reference was made to the development of 
the tracklaying tractor, which now is a recog- 
nized: factor in the industry, and also to the 
gasoline locomotive which is being used suc- 
Regarding the 
motor truck, the report stated: 

The motor truck during the last few years has 
been incorporated into the logging industry as a 
permanent adjunct to transportation. In Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico and British Columbia there 
are hundreds of trucks in use, and a considerable 
number of these trucks are employed directly in the 
logging service. The use of the motor truck in 
logging will grow constantly, as.its uses are real- 
ized. * * * The suggestion has been made 
that it might be practical to carry the power for 
the rear drive of a motor truck to the trailer. This 
idea is being developed. The plan of utilizing the 
motor truck as a locomotive to propel loads rather 
than as a transport vehicle is growing. 

Referring to fuel for donkeys, the report 
noted the return to coal, owing to the scarcity 
and high price of oil for this purpose and also 
for locomotives. Wood is being used for don- 
keys and one concern has established a central 
wood cutting plant. Experiments are being 
made in improvising a feed water heater, by in- 
stalling a steel tank on the donkey sled, carry- 
ing ten barrels of water. The tank contains 
steam coils, and the heat is furnished by con- 
necting the exhaust with the tank. 


Signals and Communication Discussed 


The secretary referred to the long distance 
sky line logging in the Goodyear Redwood Co.’s 
operations at Elk, Calif., which is working satis- 
factorily, the donkey engineer receiving his 
signals by telephone.. Said the report: 

Who would have imagined a few years ago when 
the old time ox teamster was delivering his ulti- 
matum in picturesque language to the faithful ox 
team that in a few years the telephone and the 
wireless telegraphy would be successfully employed 
in the logging industry. 

The Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., of Poit- 
land, is making preparations for the installa- 
tion of a wireless telegraph system to connect 





its Grays River, Wash., logging operations with 
its office in Portland, a distance of one hundred 
miles. The British Columbia forest service has 
installed a wireless telephone system in connec- 
tion with its field work. 

The secretary suggested that the congress 
should employ a trained logging engineer who 
could devote his entire time to traveling from 
camp to camp, holding conferences with the 
foremen and giving talks to the men and or- 
ganizing district logging associations where 
subjects of local interest could be discussed with 
profit. In this way the work of the congress 
could be broadened and its usefulness increased. 

He referred to the deaths during last year of 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho; Coleman 
H. Wheeler, of Portland, Ore., and John Bagley, 
of Tacoma, Wash., and suggested that the reso- 
lutions committee fittingly remember them. 


Outlines Purposes of the Congress 


Mr. Cornwall concluded his report, as fol- 
lows: 

The program for this session of the congress is 
before you. Thanks are due to the busy men who 
have unselfishly given of their time and efforts to 
prepare valuable presentations on the various sub- 
jects. Especial thanks are due the British Co- 
lumbia local committee in providing a wonderful 
and varied entertainment for their guests. British 
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Columbians are royal hosts. It is especially grati- 
fying to note the very large attendance at this ses- 
sion of the congress. Many who were present at 
the first session in 1909 are with us today. Bach 
year the congress has grown in numbers and inter- 
est. It is a purely voluntary organization held 
together with the bonds of friendship and a com- 
mon interest. It has no salaried officers. —— 
body helps. The sole purpose of the congress is 
mutual helpfulness. It aims high. Its goal is te 
place logging engineering on a high plane, and to 
bring into the profession the best available talent. 
The congress welds together all branches of the 
industry—makes men acquainted with each other 
and, thru the exchange of views, widens their 
horizon and stimulates their activities. If the con- 
gress is able to perform no other purpose, the effort 
would be worth while. No set of men work harder 
and perform more real service than the 1 2. 
He is a born engineer, with the patience of Job 
and the genius of a general. Let everyone feel at 
home. Get acquainted with the man sitting next 
to you, and send the British Columbia eo 
flying into history as the best and most helpful 
session it has ever held. “Out Where the West 
Begins,” by Arthur Chapman, typifies ae 
and understandingly the spirit of the congress an 

the men who compose it. 


“Out Where the West Begins” 
Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where the sun is a little brighter, 
Out where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 
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Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flow- 


ng, 
= there’s more of reaping and less of sow- 
ng, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Where there’s more of singing and less of sigh- 


ng, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buy- 


ing, 
And a man makes friends without half trying, 
That’s where the West begins. 
The financial situation of the Congress was 
shown by the following report: 


Receipts during the year 


$4,628.97 
Expenditures during the year 0 


3,020.4 
Balance $1,608.57 
Splendid Progress in Camp Sanitation 


An address on ‘‘ Postwar Progress in Sanita- 
tion on the Pacific Coast’’ was given by Dr. 
T. Tharaldsen, Portland, Ore., with the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. He stated 
that sanitary conditions are being steadily im- 
proved in camps in the Pacific Northwest. He 
described in detail the installing of single 
bunks in place of double deckers, shower baths, 
electric lights; sheets in place of blankets, club 
houses and reading rooms, uptodate hotels, laun- 
dry rooms, dry rooms, sewer systems and in 
fact everything tending to add to safety and 
comfort of workers in the logging camps. 

He dwelt upon the recently taken up cam- 
paign against communicable diseases and the 
necessity of preventing their spread. This work 
is being carried on by a campaign of education 
among the men, by means of talks, lectures, and 
reading matter. The speaker declared that the 
morale of the men is increasing in proportion 
to the improvements that are being made. The 
Loyal Legion is working with the State and 
Federal health officials in the endeavor by 
means of lectures and moving pictures to pre- 
vent the spread of communicable diseases. The 
speaker suggested that all contract doctors be 
required to give a certain number of lectures 
and talks to the men, whose welfare is in their 
keeping. He believed the last year had shown a 
greater progress in the general improvement of 
eamp conditions than any other year in the 


less, it is equally. apparent to the close observer 
who is in touch with the situation. Speed the day 
when physical examinations for all persons in the 
industry will make it possible for us to demon- 
strate by reliable statistics the economic value of 
modern public health activities. 

To sum up our endeavors I will repeat a state- 
ment which I have often made in talks to the 
men in the camps. We are trying to eliminate 
all preventable accidents and all preventable dis- 
eases from our midst. When this is accomplished 
the commonest cause of death will be old age. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Moving pictures entertained as well as in- 
structed at the opening of the congress Wednes- 
day afternoon, after 
which R. T. Bourns, @& 
general manager Good- | 
year Redwood Co., Elk, 

Calif., described its 
Lawson overhead yard- 
ing and loading system, 
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which he stated was 
well adapted to the 
rough country, with 
high steep ridges on 
either side of compara- 
tively narrow gulches, 
coupled with a light 
stand of timber thirty ] 
miles or more from the § 
mill. Overhead logging 
seemed the only solution, and so the system 
was worked out. 


Overhead Yarding and Loading System 

Two spar trees are used, one called the lead 
spar fitted with two blocks, one below the other; 
the other called the tail spar, fitted with one 
block. A’ Washington Iron Works specially 
designed donkey with four drums is used, there 
being two sets of engines, one ahead of the 
other on the same frame, the front set operating 
two lifting drums and the rear engine operating 
the two drums for the traveler wire. One end 
of the lifting wire, an inch or an inch and an 
eighth, is fastened to one of the lifting drums, 
carried up thru one of the blocks of the lead 


so the system is in operation almost steadily, 
and with 30-foot chokers a strip 60 feet wide 
across the gulch can be logged without moving 
the tail block. Logs are brought in at a rate of 
one mile in three minutes. Logs as heavy as 
eighteen tons have been carried with 1-ineh 
wire, and a wire used over two years was worn 
very little. The length of the span that ean be 
operated successfully is still unsettled but the 
company is operating a span that is just a few 
feet less than one mile from the lead spar to 
the tail spar. 


Tells About Results and Cost of Equipment 


Mr. Bourns gave a very interesting talk and 
at its conclusion he answered a number of ques- 
tions put to him by loggers anxious to learn 
more about the system. Ten men besides the 
foreman constitute the crew, he stated, and 
signals are given by means of a telephone, the 
man operating the engine wearing a telephone 
helmet, with an operator at a telephone switch- 
board. With one machine, Mr. Bourns said, 
they were putting in 40,000 feet daily and with 
the other 50,000 feet daily. The approximate 
eost of machine, wire, blocks, carriage ete., is 
$19,000. 

Pay Tribute to Pioneer Northwest Millman 


There was considerable sentiment connected 
with the showing on the screen of an excellent 
picture of Dr. John McLaughlin, factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., at what is now Vancouver, 
Wash., in the early part of the last century, 
who, Secretary Cornwall stated, was the father 
of the lumber and logging industry on the Pa- 
cific coast. At that time the British controlled 
the Pacific Northwest. Dr. McLaughlin erected 
a mill along the north bank of the Columbia 
River, where he sawed lumber for the early 
settlers to use in building homes. This was 
about 1826, and the ruins of the mill were re- 
moved to a public museum in Portland a few 
years ago, when the building of the North Bank 
railroad made it necessary. A tribute to the 
memory of this pioneer of the Pacific was paid 
by Mr. Cornwall. 


Compound Cylinder Engine Saves Fuel 
R. S. Perkins, legging superintendent of the 
Caspar Lumber Co., Caspar, Calif., was unable 
to be present, and the secretary read his paper 
on ‘*Tandem Compound Cylinder Logging En- 
gine,’’ in which he said: 























history of the industry, not excepting the period 
when the camps were under semimilitary con- 
trol. 

Good Effects on Work and Morale 


He concluded his interesting talk as follows: 


That our efforts are being rewarded is very ap- 
parent to anyone who has followed the history 
of the lumbering industry in the Pacific North- 
west. Based on the data already collected from 
affliated Four-L operators it is estimated that 
382 operators, employing more than sixty-one thou- 
sand men scattered in small groups over Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho, have in the last year ex- 
pended more than one million dollars for improve- 
ments which affect the living conditions of their 
employees. I believe that it can safely be asserted 
that the last year has shown a greater degree of 
improvement in living conditions in camps and 
mills than any like period in the entire history of 
the industry. 

The effect of our work upon the morale of the 
employees is of course less tangible and more diffi- 
cult to demonstrate in cold figures, but, neverthe- 


SUGGESTION BY W. W. AMBURN, PORTLAND, ORE., AS 
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spar, across the gulch thru the tail block, back 
again thru the second block on the lead spar 
and the other end fastened to the second lifting 
drum; enough line being carried on the drums 
to allow for lowering the line to the bottom 
of the gulch. A diamond shaped carriage is 
carried on this double line with a 14-inch trolley 
wheel on the upper line and two wheels on the 
lower line. This is operated over the lifting 
line by lighter lines over the traveler drums. To 
the bottom of the carriage is attached a 
spreader bar about eight or ten feet long, to 
each end of which is attached a choker wire. 
With this outfit logs are lifted, whether they 
may lie in the bottom of the gulch or on the 
hillside, and carried over the railroad car and 
lowered and loaded on it. A log can be brought 
in in four minutes, and it takes but a few min- 
utes to move the tail block to a new location, 


TO HOW A PILE DRIVER MAY BE RIGGED TO DO DUTY AS A GRAD- 


Using redwood only, we have made some excel- 
lent records in fuel saving by the use of the com- 
pound cylinder logging engine. We have kept an 
accurate record of our various yarders, which 
shows that the 2-s compound cylinder machines 
effect a saving of fuel of 33 to 40 percent over the 
other types, which means about $7 per day. 


Location and Construction of Branch Lines 


The afternoon’s program was closed by an 
exhaustive treatise on the ‘‘ Location and Con- 
struction of Branch Lines,’’ by W. W. Amburn, 
of Portland, Ore., who contended that they 
should be treated as serious engineering prob- 
lems. In beginning his address, Mr. Amburn 
said: 

In the Book of Job you can find the first men- 
tion of the locating engineer. The sentence reads 
like this: “And the Lord said unto Satan, whence 
comest thou?” and Satan replied, “From going te 
and fro on the earth and walking up and down in 
it.” As this is the principal occupation of the en- 
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gineer, I have no doubt it referred to us. But 
that was a long time ago and we have made con- 
siderable progress since then. 

The word “engineer” comes from a French term 
to designate ingenuity. If the possession of in- 
genuity is what constitutes the engineer, I have 
the honor to address the greatest body of engineers 
in America, for I know of no body of men possess- 
ing a greater amount of ingenuity, because in log- 
ging there are no two situations alike. I like to 
watch and also listen to the ingenious hook-tender 
when a log gets tangled up behind a stump and 
seems that it can never be got out. After the 
hook-tender has given that particular stump its 
pedigree and shown his deep religious nature by 
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the choice use he makes of biblical language, he 
will give the line some ingenious hitch and out 
comes the log as if nothing had happened. He 
acts and talks just like an engineer. So I want 
to claim fellowship with you. 

At one time the chief engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad defined engineering as the art of 
making a dollar earn the most interest. There is 
no body of men whose final ends are more altru- 
istic, higher or more unselfish than the loggers. 
These ends are reached thru efficient methods. 


WELFARE DINNER 


One night of the Logging Congress is always, 
by custom, devoted to welfare matters, usually 
in connection with the work being done by the 
industrial branch of the Y. M. C. A. in the way 
cf establishing club houses at the camps. The 
welfare dinner Wednesday night was no excep- 
tion to previous ones, in attendance and inter- 
est, over two hundred being in attendance. J. 
W. Coburn acted as toastmaster, and Secre- 
tary George M. Cornwall, of the Logging Con- 
gress, spoke reminiscently of the early days of 
logging with the ox team and the goad stick. 
There were also a few remarks by C. L. Light- 
foot, of Vancouver, and Charles Puehler, of 
San Francisco, secretary of the industrial 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. on the Pacific coast. 
The community singing was led by F. A. Pauld- 
ing. 

The Human Factor in Industry 


The principal address of the evening was by 
Norman F. Coleman, of Portland, Ore., presi- 
dent of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, who made a frank, plain announcement 
that the old days are past and that the logger 
of today, with prohibition, is a different man 
from the lumberjack of a few years ago and 
must be treated differently by his employer. 
President Coleman even went so far as to say 
that the present day worker will not be satis- 
fied until he has a codperative share in the con- 
duct of the business. His address follows: 

The first logging that I saw was done with 
horse teams that pulled short pine logs upon 
trucks with chains. It was a simple process 
and it was slow. The last that I saw hauled fir 
logs one hundred feet long to the logging rail- 
road by a 1%-inch cable with a pull of fifty 
tons. The cable ran out to the logs at the rate 
of one thousand feet a second, the choker whip- 
ping and smashing its way thru the brush; and 
the log on its way to the track knocked over 
trees of the thickness of my body as if they had 
been ninepins. Everybody Knows that there has 
been a wondtrful change in the mechanical proc- 
ess of logging. Not every one realizes that a 














change equally amazing has been taking place 
in the logger. The human factor calls for as 
much study as the mechanical. 


In Old Days There Was-~No Labor Problem 


Not long ago I talked with a logging superin- 
tendent who began in the Maine woods thirty 
years ago. He told me the way the men were 
handled—how they were divided into crews and 
the work of the crews compared at the end of 
each day; how the men would listen to the re- 
ports as they were given, and if one crew re- 
ported 150 logs the rival crew would report 
151, and then go out the next day and break 
their backs to get in a few extra logs to make 
good; all because the boss had made an offer of 
a mackinaw coat or a pair of boots to each mem- 
ber of the top crew at the end of the season. 
The superintendent laughed at the memory of 
their stupidity in thus allowing the boss to 
work them for his profit. 
simple in those days. There was no “labor 
problem.’’ The worker had a “strong back and 
a weak head’’; he Wasn’t supposed to think. He 
worked hard for long hours, rolled into his 
bunk at the end of the day, slept heavily, and 
arose in the morning for another long day’s 
work. This went on until the close of the sea- 
son or some convenient holiday gave him excuse 
to draw his pay and seek the nearest town to 
go on a glorious spree till his money was spent. 
Then he returned to the old round of ‘‘work and 
sleep and eat.’” 

The wife of an Oregon logging operator said 
to a friend of mine not long ago, “In the old days 
we had no labor trouble, men were quiet and 
contented. Now there is nothing but trouble. 
Sometimes I think the good old days will never 
come back.” 


Four Powerful Influences Bring Change 


This change in the working man of the camps 
has been brought about by several causes. One 
of the most important is the decline in the drink 
traffic. Doubtless there is still to be had in the 
neighborhood of many camps a sufficient supply 
of “Mule” or “Canadian rye,’ but there are 
few opportunities for free companionship in up- 
roarous sprees such as were common in the 
former times. 


Wage Increases Raise Standard of Living 


Another important cause has been the marked 
increase in wages, which has placed within 
reach of the logger comforts and luxuries that 
were formerly denied to him. A few months ago 
I visited a logging camp in which was a long 
shed housing some twenty-seven automobiles 
owned by the workers in the camp; and none of 
them were ‘“Fords.’’ Another camp received 
regular monthly visits from three tailors taking 
orders for clothes. One of the men told me that 
the lowest figure he heard mentioned for a suit 
of clothes was $85. 


Men Ponder Over Economic Problems 


A ‘third powerful influence has been social 
and industrial propaganda which has furnished 
the workers with facts and figures, with state- 
ments and theories that have set them thinking 
over problems of industry and politics. A friend 
of mine, himself an experienced logger, was re- 
cently with a group of workers sitting on a log 
train waiting at a siding.. He said that in the 
old days the men would have been competing 
with each other in the telling of obscene and 
ridiculous yarns, but on this occasion their 
heads were together over a slip of paper upon 
which one of them was figuring out the number 
of feet of logs in the train and the probable 
profits of the company. 

Finally, we should reckon the great war as 
one of the causes of change. There are in our 
camps now many men who went overseas, stood 
in trenches and stormed slopes, served guns in 
the artillery, or fought enemy airplanes in the 
clouds. These men can not be expected to settle 
down to the life of unthinking drudgery that 
characterized logging camps of former times. 


Welcome and Further Them Wise Course 


Every thoughtful operator who loves his coun- 
try and his kind must rejoice in these changes 
tho they create new and urgent problems. To 
resist them would be blind and stupid folly: 
to welcome and further them, adapting our 
business policies to them is the only wise course. 

If I am asked what lines of adaptation are 
called for by this new situation I weuld name 
three. Plain business sense dictates progressive 
movement in logging operations in three direc- 
tions. First, there must be frank and free recog- 
nition of the human needs of the worker. The 
logger needs the same comforts, the same safe- 
guards for life and health and the same decent 
respect as any other man. You have heard in 
this congress of the single steel cot, the com- 
pany bedding, the clean sheets and pillow cases, 
the shower baths, the drying rooms, the laundry 
tubs, the hot water, the social halls, the books 
and magazines and the games and moving pic- 
tures that mark the uptodate logging camp. 
Doubtless there remain a few old-type loggers 
who regard these things as effeminate, and who 
associate vigor with dirt and “the means of 
debility and disease,’ but these are passing. 
They will soon all be under the sod. There can 
be no question that the logging operations of the 
future will supply the human needs of the 
worker in cleanliness and health and decent re- 
spect. 

Worker’s Right to a Voice in Control. 


A second line of development is in the direc- 
tion of recognizing the worker’s right to a voice 
and a share in determining the conditions and 
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the rewards of his toil. Nothing short of a co- 
operative interest in the conduct of the business 
will satisfy the intelligence and the natural am- 
bition of the present day worker. Autocracies 
of all sorts have been weakened and discredited 
by the war and its outcome, and the old system 
of industrial autocracy is crumbling. The most 
impressive industrial movement of the present 
day is the rising tide of power that is bringing 
workers in all industries into the councils of 
management. There are special reasons why 
this shared control must come slowly in the 
logging industry with its seasonal operations 
and its migrating workers; but already many of 
the larger and more progressive companies are 
encouraging permanence in their working force, 
and are recognizing the helpfulness of coépera- 
tive organization with their employees. 


Must Enlist Full Codperation of Men 


Directly connected with this movement is a 
third which seeks to develop in the worker a 
sense of responsibility for the success of the 
operation. The driver of a logging engine in 
one of the Washington camps told me this sum- 
mer that there was enough wasted in that camp 
in gas and oil and cable and tools to make in- 
creased wages for the men and increased profits 
for the company. I have heard the same story 
in every camp, a story of reckless waste which 
the industry has been able to endure in the past 
by reason of its enormous supplies of timber and 
the increasing demand for its products. 
Thoughtful operators, however, who have 
studied the mounting costs and the dwindling 
profits of recent months are recognizing that 
the old wasteful method must go. In an indus- 
try in which the factor of labor is so predomi- 
nant, wastes can be prevented and efficiency se- 
eured only by the interest and the effort of the 
laborers. In another Washington logging camp 
that I visited a few weeks ago I found a 10-foot 
saw leaning against a tree in the deep woods 
and rusting in the rain. A faller told me that 
in three days he had seen three saws carelessly 
left by the buckers where falling trees might 
break them. A hundred dollars’ worth of saws 
was recklessly wasted in that one camp to my 
knowledge, simply because the men felt no re- 
sponsibility. In each case the worker said, ‘‘To 
hell with it! Why should I worry? The com- 
pany pays for it!’’ The indifference or hostility 
of the laborer can balk every effort to improve 
the logging camp in health and in efficiency. On 
the other hand a feeling of responsibility can 
transform a camp in a few days. The chairman 
of one of our logging camp locals found the men 
complaining and cussing the company one eve- 
ning for the unsightly and malodorous condition 
of the camp. To them he said, ‘Do you men lay 
the blame on the company for the old shoes, the 
tobacco cans, and the cast-off shirts and socks 
and overalls on the slope behind the bunkhouse? 
If you do not want to live like hogs come out 
now and clean it up. Under his leadership they 
went to work, gathered up the rubbish and 
burned it, and set a new record for decency in 
that camp. We have a report of another camp 
that thru a general clean-up recovered self re- 
——— and greatly increased production in a few 
weeks. 

In the last eight months I have had long talks 
with loggers, both employers and employees, of 
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many years’ experience. I think I know, as they 
know, the peculiarities of the logging industry 
that make the lines of development of which 
I have spoken hard to follow, but loggers are not 
the type of men to be daunted by difficulty. 
Practically, there is no other direction to move. 
We can not go back. The old methods simply 
will not work with modern men. And there is 
abundant evidence for those who will see it that 
new methods patiently and intelligently followed 
will bring good results for the men and for the 
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industry. When the employer meets his men 
frankly on the basis of equality, answers their 
questions, hears their suggestions, grants their 
reasonable requests, and settles differences with 
them on the basis of justice, he wins their co- 
operation, increases the permanence and har- 
mony of his crew, and enlists their will to work 
for the success of the enterprise upon which the 
a. of both employer and employee de- 
pends. , 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Some interesting moving pictures were run 
at the opening of Thursday morning’s session 
of the congress showing Lidgerwood logging 
operations in the South. In fact moving pic- 
tures of different things of interest were an 
important feature of the congress. These par- 
ticular operations were of the Babcock Land 
and Lumber Co., Slim Rock, Tenn. 

‘*Camp Refrigeration’? was the topic dis- 
eussed by F. L. Bein, Portland, Ore., who de- 
scribed a plant for refrigeration in logging 
camps, and gave figures tending to show the 
saving in food costs effected by means of re- 
frigeration. 


Use of Airplane in Forestry and Logging 


Owing to the absence of Ellwood Wilson, 
chief forester Laurentide Co. (Ltd.), Grand 
Mere, Canada, the secretary read his paper on 
the ‘‘Use of Airplane in Forestry and Log- 
ging,’’ in which the writer told of the great 
value of the airplane in forest patrolling in 
fire protection work, and in mapping and photo- 
graphing timber tracts. The photographs taken 
were of value in mapping out roads and bridges, 
and in planning logging operations. The cost 
of the photos is about $2.50 an acre. The 








of logging and lumbering in the Inland 
Empire, and is experimenting with vocational 
training for lumbering at the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co.’s operations, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. If the work there is successful, it is 
expected to extend it to all lumbering opera- 
tions in Idaho where conditions are favorable. 


Greater Production Efficiency Is Necessary 


Regarding the Smith-Hughes Act and the 
lumber and logging industry, Mr. Lewis wrote: 


No other major industry of the nation has been 
so wasteful in its processes as this, and none has 
suffered in like degree from lack of skill and 
proper training of its employees. This statement 
of the situation, you will understand, is merely 
a layman’s repetition of what expert lumber op- 
erators have contended for many years. It does 
not hold the operators to blame for the conditions 
they deplore ; they have been, perhaps, more sinned 
against than sinning. Unable to obtain, in many 
instances, employees with any higher ambition 
than to get a “stake’’ for a few weeks’ carousal, 
and forced as a consequence to the employment 
of a constantly shifting crew of unskilled or half 
skilled workers, the wonder is that their industry 
was as efficiently conducted as was generally the 
case, The operators, however, have come to realize 
that increasing costs of preduction and steady 
depletion of the timber supply make necessary 
greater efficiency in production than has existed -in 
the past. To meet this situation oxen have given 
way to horses and the latter to powerful tractors 
and trucks; the electric donkey, yarder and loader 
have come in; sawmill construction has vastly 
improved, and countershafts and belts have given 
way to electrically driven power machines. To 
enhance efficiency and to secure a better class of 
workmen, too, operators have shortened hours, in- 
creased wages, improved living conditions and 
have provided recreational features for their em- 
ployees. Notwithstanding these betterments there 
is still room for wide improvement in the effi- 








two feet in diameter in a very satisfactory 
manner. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


George W. Johnson, of the Puget Mill Co., 
Seattle, acted as chairman Thursday afternoon, 
in the absence of President A. J. Hendry on 
committee work. The session was opened with 
moving pictures showing scenes in the. General 
Electric Co.’s shops, where was made the ap- 
paratus for the battleship New York, which 
was termed ‘‘The Queen of the Waves.’’ 


Urges Wider Use of Electrical Power 


R. E. Gray, electrical engineer of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie, Wash., 
told about the electrical logging installation 
at its operation. He declared loggers are over- 
looking a good proposition when they pass over 
the use of electricity in logging. Until re- 
cently the electrifications in the lumber indus- 
try have been comparatively few as compared 
with other industries. The Snoqualmie plant is 
completely electrified, consisting of two saw- 
mills, a planing mill and a shingle mill. The 
power amounts to 6,500 horsepower. Of its 
six logging sides, one has been completely 
electrified and is working very satisfactorily. 
iA Willamette Iron Works loader has been in 
operation for three years with practically no 
change, indicating a good installation to start 
with. A Willamette electrically operated du- 
plex loader, installed last June, was described 
by the speaker, which he said could hold a log 
in any suspended position desired, by shutting 
off the power. This can not be done with the 
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planes are used in taking logging managers 
and superintendents to the woods quickly, and 
in ease of accidents, the injured are quickly 
taken out to medical attention. Provisions can 
be carried by plane to distant operations sav- 
ing the expense of tote roads. They can also 
be taken in when needed, obviating storage and 
loss from spoiling. The writer approved the 
seaplane as the best type of machine for gen- 
eral work. He urged the employment of ex- 
perienced pilots only, who are sober and care- 
ful. The pony blimp was also approved for 
forestry and logging work, particularly because 
it ean be used in winter, when low temperature 
and snow prevents the use of planes. Sum- 
ming up, the writer said: 

I feel that aerial transportation and photog- 
raphy have come to stay and that with careful, 
well thought out development will prove invalu- 
able in the management and exploitation of large 
timber holdings. We are constantly trying to 
study out new ideas for the planes and the camera 
and are sure that their field of usefulness will be- 
come ever larger and more important. 


Vocational Training in Industry 

‘¢Vocational Training in Industry’’ was the 
subject of a paper by M. S. Lewis, director 
of vocational training, Boise, Idaho, that was 
read by Secretary Cornwall in the absence of 
Mr, Lewis. Mr. Cornwall explained the object 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress, 
giving Federal aid to States taking up voca- 
tional training. Mr. Lewis is making a survey 
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ciency of logging and milling operations. This im- 
provement, if it be brought about, is apt to come 
thru efforts on the part of employers to upgrade 
their workmen, to increase their skill and knowl- 
edge, and to render them more intelligent regard- 
ing the industry in which they are employed. In- 
structional work of this kind has for a number of 
years been employed in other industries and a few 
of the more progressive lumbermen are seriously 
considering its applicability to their field. 

It is in connection with the possibility of reduc- 
ing production costs by improving the skill of em- 
ployees that the Smith-Hughes Act and vocational 
education become of interest to lumbermen. 


Demonstrates Portable Sawing Machine 


The much needed portable sawing machine 
for felling and bucking logs was discussed by 
C. Wolf, of Portland, who believes he has 
evolved a machine that is practical. Being an 
engineer, and having had lumber experience, 
he has devoted some years to developing his 
machine. Unless a machine did not weigh more 
than one hundred and fifty pounds, and will 
do the work of at least three men, it would not 
be practicable. It was along these lines, Mr. 
Wolf says, he has been working. His machine 
weights 84 pounds, and it will do the work of 
about nine men. Its cutting capacity is about 
three square feet a minute. His machine is 
operated by an electric motor, and consists 
of a link saw operating around a frame arm 
three’ feet long, but he said it could be made 
5 or 6 feet long. At the close of the session 
of the congress, Mr. Wolf gave an exhibition 
of his machine, cutting thru a green log about 


steam loader. The electric loader is giving 
phenomenal results, the speaker declared. Every 
user of mechanical power owes it to himself and 
the country to consider the use of electricity 
and thus conserve power, in his opinion. In 
his address Mr. Gray paid a high tribute to 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works and the 
General Electric Co. for the excellent workman- 
ship and durability of their equipment fur- 
nished. 

Cutter Lewis, logging superintendent of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., followed with 
further favorable comment on the electric log- 
ging of his company, stating that it contem- 
plated putting in two-speed Willamette don- 
keys so as to handle the small logs faster. 
Anyone who can operate steam donkeys can 
use the electric machines. 


Steam Shovels for Building Logging Roads 


The use of steam shovels in building logging 
roads was discussed by Frank H. Lamb, of the 
Wynooche Timber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. Mr. 
Lamb is a mechanical genius, and an old time 
but uptodate Gray’s Harbor logger. In his 
paper he gave considerable data obtained from 
actual experience in railroad work, and dis- 
cussed the results obtained from the several 
different types of machines. He summed the 
entire proposition up as follows: 

Like every other engineering proposition, no 


one class of machine is best adapted to every log- 
ging railroad need. The selection of the proper 
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machine should be made after a careful survey of 
the probable work that is to be done. If the 
operation is of such size as to warrant only one 
machine and a general purpose machine is desired, 
then the choice will naturally be either a crane 
with shovel attachment or a railroad ditcher. If 
it is desired to do pile driving with a combina- 
tion machine this fact will also strengthen the 
claims of the crane or ditcher type machine. How- 
ever, if the pile and trestle work is of consider- 
able magnitude and not unduly scattered, then a 
regular pile driver outfit will prove more desirable. 
With a single machine of the crane or qitcher type 
considerable money can often be saved in handling 
materials, in unloading, and in picking up logs and 
in wrecking. ‘This class of machine is a jack of 
all trades in the woods, but like all such “jacks,” 
it does not excel in any one line of work. Where, 
however, the quantities are small, the work in- 
termittent and widely scattered, capacity means 
less than convenience, mobility, lightness and the 
ability of operating with a small crew. 

On the other hand, if the operation is of such 
size as to warrant more than one machine, then 
the combination of clam shovel, preferably mounted 
on caterpillar trucks, and the locomotive crane 
with attachments, is ideal. The caterpillar shovel 
can go far ahead of the rails, handling the grad- 
ing and fills most economically as well as doing 
the clearing and grubbing if necessary. The crane 
can follow up with the rails, assisting very mate- 
rially in track laying, widening the cuts and ditch- 
ing when necessary, putting in the piling for 
bridges or trestles, handling material for bridges 
or structures and for the operating department, 
assisting in recovering wrecks, salvaging logs and 
a score of other uses that save money. 

The prospective purchaser will have to use his 
own judgment in deciding what machine to buy, 
since logging engineers and superintendents are 
much like the auto owner, they are all uncon- 
sciously liars, the particular machine which they 
own or operate at the time being the best one on 
earth and any other make or-type being worthless 
until they are ready to buy another machine. 

The purchaser will also have to be content with- 
out comparative capacity and cost guaranties. The 
conditions are so variable that any statement of 
what any machine has done or could do without. a 
> understanding of the conditions would be 
useless. 


Describes Remote Control Device 


A technical description of the Horace remote 
control was given in an address read by the 
secretary, that was written by H. L. Hirschler, 
San Francisco. The Horace remote control 
provides a means of transmitting accurately 
and positively an oscillating motion to a re- 
mote plant by means of two tubes or pipes, 
usually copper tubes, or flexible metal hose. 
It is applicable to trailer brakes, throttles, 
switches, signals, winches ete., and because of 
the use of flexible hose, it is easy to move the 
installation from one job to another. It has 
never been used in the woods, but the writer 
of the paper thought its use might solve some 
of the problems of the logging industry. 

There has been very little change in the 
method of getting out shingle bolts in recent 
years, tho manufacturing has been improved, 
according to a paper by T. A. Stoltze, of Van- 
couver, B. C., that was read by the secretary, 
and in which a skyline trolley he has devised 
for getting out his shingle bolts was described 
in detail. 

Movies Show Skidding and Clearing Work 


Operation of the Clyde Iron Works’ Mc- 
Giffert log loaders in the South were shown 
by moving pictures as well as the work of skid- 
ding by the Clyde Iron Works 4-line outhaul 
skidder. 

The afternoon session closed with moving 
pictures of the Puget Mill Co.’s operations of 
elearing its logged over lands for home tracts 
at Alderwood Manor, between Seattle and 
Everett, Wash. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


A member of the workman’s compensation 
board of British Columbia, Hugh B. Gilmour, 
read an address Friday morning treating of 
** Accident Prevention in the Logging Indus- 
try,’’ during which he explained the law in the 
Province providing for compensation. The 
principal object of the act is to prevent acci- 
dents, it being realized that money can not 
compensate for injury. <A large percentage of 
accidents are preventable, it has been found. 
He believed competent committees in each es- 
tablishment would reduce accidents at least 
one-half. 

The speaker cautioned against allowing dead 
trees around spar trees in logging, advocated 
the cleaning up of all snags and dead limbs 
about dangerous places, and urged safeguards 
about all machinery, and hand rails wherever 


there is danger of falling. He particularly em- 
phasized the necessity of making logging rail- 
roads safe. They should be as carefully looked 
after in this respect as transcontinental rail- 
roads. In conclusion he invited the loggers 
present to visit the office of the B. C. Wor- 
man’s Compensation Board while in Vancouver. 
Logging Is More Dangerous Than War 

A discussion of safety work followed, and 
H. L. Hughes, of the Industrial accident com- 
mission of Washington State made an exhaus- 
tive address, in the course of which he declared 
the lumber industry, according to a bulletin 
recently issued by the Washington State safety 
board, to be ‘‘more deadly than war,’’ which 
makes the following comparison: 

“In Washington lumber industries alone; casual- 
ties from May 1 to Aug. 31, 1920, men killed, 91; 
men injured, 4,199; four months total, 4,290. In 
the Spanish-American war: casualties April 21 to 
Oct. 21, 1898, men killed, 290; men wounded, 


1,431; died from disease, 2,565; total for war, 
4,286.”’ 


Progress Made in Washington State 


From Oct. 1, 1911, to Sept. 1, 1920, there 
have been paid out in claims on account of in- 
juries in the lumber industry in Washington 
a total of $4,577,870.79 and there have been 
set aside as reserves to guarantee pensions for 
permanent total disability cases and to de- 
pendents of those who died as a result of their 
injuries, the sum of $2,444,243.27, making a 
grand total accident cost of $7,022,114.06. The 
cost to the tax payers of the State for the 
administration of this fund has been less than 
7 percent, which the speaker said was the 
cheapest insurance service known, for the ser- 
vice rendered. Last spring logging and lum- 
bering were separated, and a new class estab- 
lished for logging. Owing to safety work the 
mills had been reducing their accidents, and 
naturally wanted to be separated from the log- 
ging end, where, up to that time, not as much 
had been done to prevent accidents. Almost 
immediately after the segregation, the speaker 
declared, the loggers began to organize their 
camps for safety and are now employing trained 
safety engineers. 


Discusses Accident Prevention in Idaho 


The accident situation in Idaho was described 
by Frank J. Clayton, of the industrial accident 
commission of that State, who said that the 
number of accidents in logging is out of rea- 
sonable proportion when compared with the 
total number of accidents in all industries. Of 
all the claims closed 30.8 percent were by lum- 
bering employees. During the nine months 
period ending July 31, 1920, 1,117 claims were 
closed by the Idaho commission, 61 percent of 
which came from woods operators. A total of 
$434,747.17 had been paid out in that time in 
claims, and on the 428 logging claims the total 
compensation paid was $129,115.05, which was 
20 percent of all the compensated claims. 


Tells About National Safety Council Work 


Hugh Herdman, manager National Safety 
Council, Portland, Ore., followed with a fur- 
ther discussion of safety work. To eliminate 
accidents, he said, more must be done than to 
merely resolve at a meeting like this that there 
will be no more accidents. Nearly 80 percent 
of accidents are preventable, but still there will 
always be accidents. Thru the men and only 
thru them can accidents be reduced to a mini- 
mum. He told. of the work and objects of the 
National Safety Council. 


Sees Big Field for the Motor Truck 


Motor truck logging was discussed by E. H. 
Meiklejohn, of the Meiklejohn-Brown Co., 
Seattle. It hauls logs nine miles by motor 
trucks and dumps into the Snohomish River 
between Monroe and Snohomish, Wash. It 
maintains no camps, taking its men to and 
from work on the trucks. It operates a 1400- 
foot incline, using a donkey to take up trucks, 
and lowering them down. 

The speaker declared there is room for im- 
provement in motor truck construction for log 
hauling. Said he: 

The present day truck logger finds himself in 
very much the same position as the logger of only 
a few years back, who was bringing logs out of 
the woods with a one drum donkey, using a horse 
to drag the line back. He is pioneering, but I be- 


lieve pioneering in a field that has a relation of 
growing importance to the aes industry. The 
old one drum donkey got out logs after a fashion. 
The motor truck does the same, but there is room 
for just as much improvement in the logging truck 
as has been made in the donkey engine. This is not 
a criticism. I take off my hat to the truck manu- 
facturers. They have made most amazing strides 
in building up truck stability and efficiency. Their 
field, however, is so large that they have not yet 
taken advantage of the opportunity to build a 
truck adapted to logging. he logging industry 
in all its departments calls for special equipment 
of special construction and strength, and while 
the results obtained from the use of the general 
a truck have been most gratifying, the field 
is still open and I have no doubt that the problem 
of logging will be taken up in a more comprehensive 
way by truck manufacturers. . 

The morning session ended with the showing 
on the screen of moving pictures of hauling 
logs with White trucks. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


A comprehensive paper on tractor logging, 
prepared by E. J. Graham, of Spokane, who 
has made a particular study of Idaho and 
Washington logging for the Weyerhaeuser 
interests during the last three years, in his 
absence was read by the secretary at the be- 
ginning of the Friday afternoon session. He 
stated that he found the Holt 10-ton military 
type caterpillar the best type for that locality. 
He believed that while tractor logging is in 
its infancy, there have been developed prac- 
tical methods of operating tractors to ad- 
vantage. Loggers have learned to use a new 
tool and many logging jobs have been com- 
pleted which seemed impossible by employing 
any other method. Logs have been brought 
in that have laid on the skids two years be- 
cause other methods failed. The speaker gave 
data covering cost of operation, and named a 
large number of concerns that are using the 
caterpillar tractor. In conclusion he stated 
that until recently he believed that the use 
of the tractor should be confined to skidding 
at a three-fourths mile radius, rather than 


. transportation of logs over a greater distance. 


Recent experiments in building an all-steel 
tracklaying trailer which has a carrying ca- 
pacity of at least twenty tons on soft ground, 
have convinced him that the range of cater- 
pillar logging will be greatly increased, 

An excellent description of the construction 
and operation of flumes for transporting logs 
was given by A. H. De Wolf, of the Meeker 
Lumber Co., Merritt, B.C. ° 


Motion Pictures of Caterpillar Tractors 


After this moving pictures were projected 
showing a 10-ton Holt caterpillar skidding 
logs in the woods operations of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. The 
logs were hauled thru the forests regardless 
of roads, hills, mountainsides or anything else. 
Pictures of these caterpillars with trailers 
hauling logs by the Great Northern Lumber 
Co., Leavenworth, Wash., were also shown, 
also some of similar work for the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. They were fol- 
lowed by pictures showing the Holt caterpillar 
in logging operations in the South. They were 
taken in the swampy woods near Foxworth, 
Miss. Four 8-wheel wagons loaded with logs 
were hauled behind an 80-ton Holt cater- 
pillar over very bad roads. Still other pictures 
showed the caterpillar hauling thru the snows 
of the northern woods. 


Forestry Work in British Columbia 


M. A. Grainger, chief forester of British 
Columbia, was applauded when he was intro- 
duced to talk about the progress of forestry in 
British Columbia. He said that forestry had 
a different meaning in every country, for in- 
stance while over in England this summer, he 
found it meant farming of trees. Moving pic- 
tures illustrated Mr. Grainger’s talk, showing 
portable pumps at work fighting forest fires. 
Two thousand feet of hose were used. A sea 
plane has been secured to be used next sum- 
mer as a ‘‘taxi’’ to take men =< to fires. 
Wireless telephone has also been installéd, 
and is being used in keeping communication 
between the office and the forest. 

In the old days the hemlock and balsam 
were not taken out, but now the pulp mills 
have come in, and are taking them, and the 
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hemlock and balsam go out over the same 
roads as the fir and cedar. A picture was 
thrown on the screen showing enormous forest 
waste within five miles of the convention hall. 
This would now be obviated by using the small 
stuff for pulp. The getting of this small stuff 
to a market has a bearing on the cost of log- 
ging roads. With the continued scarcity of 
pulp, there should be a continued strong mar- 
ket for the hemlock and balsam. 

After about 10 years of it, the speaker be- 
lieved that forestry means much more than it 
used to; it means the saving of waste. Mr. 
Grainger is a spirited speaker and his address 
was well received. 


Effects Saving in Transporting Water 


Water has to be transported many miles in 
tank cars to supply the boilers of the donkey 
engines in the logging operations of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., and so 
the saving of 2,500 gallons of water a day is 
quite an item. This was related in a paper by 
George W. Wolfe, logging superintendent Red 
River Lumber Co. It was done by running 
the exhaust steam in the water tank in such a 
way as to superheat the water going into the 
boilers. 

Logging in Burma Is Described 

‘*Facts and Humors of Logging Teak in 
Burma’’ was the topic of Thurston W. Fair- 
hurst, Vancouver, B. C., who had spent some 
time in that country. He told how the teak 
trees are girdled and choked and after the 
tree is dead it becomes sufficiently light to 
float in water, when it is felled, bucked and 


Training Courses at University of Washington 


The school of logging engineering at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, has turned 
out more logging engineers than any other 
institution in the world, and it was fitting that 
Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of the school of 
forestry there, should tell about what that 
institution is doing. He said that following 
the meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress 
at Seattle in 1909, the logging engineering 
school was established a year later—this being 
its tenth anniversary. The speaker paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Cornwall, George S. Long, Jas. 
O’Hearne, Ed English, J. J. Donovan and 
others for their assistance that has helped 
make the logging engineering school a success. 

Industry Needs the Trained Engineer 

He particularly urged loggers to encourage 
the young logging engineers who go out from 
the school so that they will be enabled to stay 
in the profession, and not be forced into other 
work to earn a living. Said he, in conclusion: 


“Finally, I want to repeat for the benefit of 
those who have not yet felt the need of a com- 
petent engineer, and I want to emphasize the word 
competent, what I said at this Congress in 1917: 

“Logging chances are every year becoming more 
and more difficult; more efficient tho at the same 
time more complex machinery is necessary, so that 
logging is becoming a highly specialized and tech- 
nical engineering problem; mean and discouraging 
labor problems, that can no longer be solved thru 
the labor agency, but require a thoro knowledge of 
economics and human nature and the patience of 
a divinity for a solution, are constantly bobbing 
up; more efficient methods in manufacturing have 
become a necessity; transportation problems are 
now almost constantly in need of attention; and 
the marketing problem which didn’t exist at all 
ten years ago, has, in its war with the substitutes, 
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driven to the mills. It takes two years to 
get the logs to the mills. 

Mr. Fairhurst’s interesting address was fol- 
lowed with Burton Holmes moving pictures 
showing the logging of teak in Siam, by the 


use of elephants. Conditions there, Mr. Fair- 
hurst said, were identical with those in Burma, 


Logging Engineering in Montana 

Dorr Skeels, dean of forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, told of the log- 
ging engineering work at his institution. He 
declared the problems they are working out 
are of great value to the private owners of 
timber in Montana. They have a school for 
disabled soldiers that are sent there by the 
Government. Some of these men can only do 
some form of clerical work, and are taught 
grades of lumber and other things to fit them 
for working in lumber offices. The logging 
engineering work has lagged because of the 
absence of several of the faculty in the war, 
but now the course is about on a prewar basis. 
In Montana, however, there are only three 
concerns doing power logging. 


Vocational Education in Idaho 


Over in Idaho, according to Dean F. G. 
Miller, of the forestry school of the State 
University at Moscow, Idaho, vocational edu- 
cational work is now getting under way in the 
lumber industry, as was told at a previous ses- 
sion by the director of vocational training. 


become one of the most important in the industry. 
These are only a few of the more important gen- 
eral problems in the ever growing load the indus- 
try has to carry on its shoulders. There is a 
limit to human capacity, and if these problems 
are ever to be solved it will have to be done by 
experts, who have the technical foundation and 
the time to work them out thoroly. Properly 
trained logging engineers are taught to handle just 
such problems as these.’ 

“Times have been fairly good for the lumber 
industry since the war, but don’t forget that times 
both good and bad come and go in waves. Pre 
pare for each before it takes you unawares.” 

Dean Brock, of the University of British 
Columbia, at Vancouver, stated that they had 
not yet been able to start a school of forestry 
but hoped soon to do so, having a timber test- 
ing laboratory and mechanical and other en- 
gineering courses. 

The secretary read a paper by Arthur W. 
Arnold, of Portland, Ore., on ‘‘Pole Road 
Transportation’’ which ended the addresses of 
the congress. 

Officers Elected and Executive Committee 
Named 

The committee on nominations recommended 
that the Pacific Logging Congress in 1921 be 
held in San Francisco, and that the following 
officers be elected: 

President—George W. Johnson, Admiralty Log- 
ging Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Vice president—James O’Hearne, English Lum- 
ber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall, Port- 
land, Ore, 


Executive committee—P. A. Wilson, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Kenneth Ross, Missoula, Mont.; Tom Mur- 
Tacoma, Wash.; S. M. Bump, Susanville, 
Calif.; T. P. Jones, Potlatch, Idaho; H. H. Hol- 
land, Portland, Ore. 
The report was adopted unanimously, and 
the officers therefore duly elected. 


Resolutions of the Congress 


The following resolutions were adopted, 
thus ending the business sessions of the 
eleventh annual Pacific Logging Congress: 


National Logging and Saw Mill Code 

The Pacific Logging Congress, appreciating the 
need for the formulation of a national safety code 
for logging operations, is pledged to lend its co- 
operation to this important subject and pledge its 
support, and we suggest that a committee from 
the congress be appointed by the president. 

Logging Engineering Courses 

WHEREAS, The Pacific Logging Congress has con- 
sistently urged the training of logging engineers at 
the forest schools, and 

WHEREAS, The problems of the logging industry 
are becoming increasingly difficult, and 

WHEREAS, The forest schools have fully demon- 
strated their ability to train men successfully for 
this profession, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we both individually and as a 
body urge that these schools receive the necessary 
financial support for the further development of 
this work. 

Vocational Training 

WHEREAS, There is a decided means and a grow- 
ing demand for vocational training for trade school 
work at the sawmills and logging camps along 
fundamental engineering lines, and , 

WHEREAS, Similar work has been in progress in 
other industries, as well as in a few of the logging 
camps and mills which has proved eminently suc- 
cessful, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress 
heartily endorses the extension of such work and 
that the respective legtslative bodies of the Pacific 
Northwest States and British Columbia be urged 
to support it by adequate appropriations therefor. 

University of British Columbia 

WHEREAS, Steps are being taken by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia for the organization 
of courses in forestry and logging engineering, and 

Wuereas, There exists in British Columbia a 
very special n for men trained along these 
lines, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we particularly urge the Govern- 
ment and the industry of British Columbia to ac- 
cord full support to the establishment of this work 
at the University of British Columbia. 

Resolution 

The thanks of the Pacific Logging Congress is 
extended to the British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion and the people of Vancouver generally for 
their painstaking and untiring efforts in the enter- 
tainment of the eleventh and largest session of 
the Congress. The perfection of the general ar- 
rangements, the attention accorded the ladies and 
the annual excursion and banquet are features that 
will long be remembered by all who have attended 
the 1920 session. 

We also feel it a duty to thank and compliment 
the management of the Hotel Vancouver for the 
perfect physical arrangements for the meetings of 
the congress and the entertainment of the dele- 
gates. 

To the press of Vancouver is cordially extended 
the thanks of the congress for the liberal publicity 
and courteous treatment accorded in the daily re- 
ports of the proceedings. 

FraNK H. LAMB, 
Huco WINKENWERDER. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The closing feature of the eleventh annual 
Pacific Logging Congress at Vancouver was 
the annual banquet Friday evening in the 
immense banquet hall of the Hotel Vancouver, 
one of the largest and most magnificent on 
the North American continent. Within its 
gold and mirrored walls there were seated 
over five hundred visiting and Canadian log- 
gers, who enjoyed the repast, while an orches- 
tra played popular airs, and vocal selections 
were given. Patriotic airs were played, in- 
cluding the national hymns of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. British 
and American flags formed the decorations 
about the walls and were draped over the 
balconies above. 

Official Believes in Stabilized Market 

Arthur J. Hendry, president of the Logging 
Congress, acted as toastmaster, and after the 
toast to the king and the president, drunk in 
just mere water by the assemblage, standing, 
the Hon. T. D. Patullo, of Victoria, B. C., 
minister of lands, of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, was introduced to deliver the principal 
address of the evening. 

The Government minister welcomed the vis- 
itors from across the international border, and 
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referred to the boundless resources of the 
Province, and particularly to lumbering. ‘‘It 
is the chief industry of the Province at the 
present time,’’ he said. ‘‘Last year it pro- 
duced $70,000,000 as against $60,000,000 for 
agriculture, and the task devolves upon the 
Government to develop this industry, which is 
situated in the finest country in the world. 

‘“We are getting more progressive each 
year and have learned many lessons, one be- 
ing that there has been an extravagant waste 
of timber in the past—to such an extent that 
it might mean in the near future govern- 
mental action in order to guard the interests 
of those who come after us. We shall be at 
fault if we do not take steps to preserve the 
timber lands of the province.’’ He recom- 
mended efforts to stabilize the market for 
forest products so that there would be more 
permanent good times for the lumber and log- 
ging industry. He also urged the protection 
of the forests along the beautiful scenic high- 
ways of the province. He spoke of the effi- 
cient services of Chief Forester M. A. Grain- 
ger, who is retiring from the Government 
service, and predicted success for him in his 
career. ou). 

W. J. Blake Wilson, president Vancouver 
Board of Trade, followed with a welcome in 
behalf of that organization. 

M. A. Grainger, the retiring chief forester, 
told how his heart will always be with the 
loggers. He paid a tribute to Mr. Patullo 
and the administration of his department. 


Loggers’ President Gets Rousing Welcome 


Phil A. Wilson, of Vancouver, president of 
the British Columbia Leggers’ Association, 
was loudly cheered when he was introduced. 
He made a few appropriate remarks, welcom- 
ing the visitors, to the ‘‘only green (wet) 
spot on the North American continent,’’ as 
he expressed it appropriately. 

_ J. C. Cameron, of Victoria, B. C., who as 
a lumber manufacturer, said the millman is 
the man who has to bear all the troubles, and 
when anyone is pinched, it is the manufac- 
turer, who is between the logger, who has 
nothing to do but get out the logs, and the re- 
tailer, who has nothing to do but sell the lum- 


ber. 
New President Makes His Bow 


The newly elected president of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, George W. Johnson, of Se- 
attle, was warmly greeted when he was intro- 
duced to say a few words of appreciation of 
the honor conferred on him. He also thanked 
the loggers of British Columbia for the royal 
reception accorded the visitors. 


James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash., and 
Judge J. E. Frost, Seattle, were called upon. 
The latter said that having for years been an 
attorney and a politician he had some years 
ago ‘‘forsaken a nefarious profession for an 
honest occupation,’’ and was now just a plain 
logger. He made a brief but eloquent talk, 
however, emphasizing the close relationship 
between the loggers and lumbermen of British 
Columbia and the States of the Pacific coast, 
and urging closer relationship and codperation. 
Elmore Staples, president Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Cranbrook, B. C., 
expressed the thanks of the lumbermen of the 
interior of the Province for the reception ac- 
corded them. 

‘*Auld Lang Syne’’ Concludes Evening 

George M. Cornwall, secretary and father of 
the congress, closed the speaking of the even- 
ing. He declared the congress knew no sec- 
tional lines. It stood for the betterment of 
mankind. If the congress had done nothing 
more than to get men together, it has accom- 
plished much. 

All arose and sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ con- 
cluding a most enjoyable evening. 

LOGGING CONGRESS NOTES 

In 1912 the Pacific Logging Congress was 
held in Vancouver. That was eight years ago, 
and two years prior to the breaking out of 
the world war. Many changes have taken place 
since ,those recent days—many prominent in 
the lumber and logging industry and active in 
the affairs of the congress have passed on. 

A gloom was cast over the congress Friday 


when the secretary read a telegram telling of 
the death of John P. Keyes, vice president and 
general manager Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
Bend, Ore. Mr. Keyes represented the highest 
type of man, and the community in which he 
resided, and the industry itself, has lost one 
of its strong men in his passing. He was a 
technical engineer as well as a successful lum- 
ber manufacturer. He had attended many log- 
ging congresses, and had engaged accommoda- 
tions for this one, but was unable to attend. 

A number of the old war horses of the con- 
gress were not present at this gathering, for 
one reason and another, tho they no doubt all 
wished they could have attended, as did J. J. 
Donovan, vice president Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., who wired as fol- 
lows: 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 6, 1920. 

Thanks for your kind message. I am more sorry 
than I can say over my inability to be with you 
all. Mr. Bloedel is in the East. I returned yester- 
day and we are reorganizing to fit the reduced 
market. Regards to all old friends. I understand 
more varieties of Scotch in Vancouver than ever 
before known and that all officers of the logging 
congress are in kilts and tartafi. 

(Signed) J. J. DONOVAN. 

Some excellent moving pictures showing red- 
wood logging, manufacturing and shipping were 
shown at the congress sent with the compliments 
of W. W. Peed, logging superintendent Ham- 


KENNETH ROSS, MISSOULA, MONT. ; 
Elected Member Executive Committee 


mond Lumber Co., Eureka, Calif., and former 
president of the congress, who was unable to 
attend. 

The attendance at this congress was the larg- 
est in its history. Over seven hundred loggers 
registered during the three days of the meet- 
ing. Hotel Vancouver is especially constructed 
to take care of meetings of this sort, with its 
splendid convention hall and its large lobby, 
to say nothing of its many other excellent fea- 
tures. Many would have liked to vote to make 
Vancouver, B. C., the perpetual meeting place 
of the congress. 

Too much can not be said about the splendid 
entertainment given the visiting loggers by the 
loggers and lumbermen of british Columbia, and 
particularly of Vancouver. The general com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements consisted 
of A. J. Hendry, president of the congress, and 
P. A. Wilson, of Vancouver, president of the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association. The 
loggers’ committee consisted of Goodwin G. 
Johnson, Capilano Timber Co., North Vancou- 
ver; D. Jeremiason, Booth Logging Co., F. C. 
Riley, Bloedel-Stewart & Welch; J. M. Demp- 
sey, Dempsey (Ltd.); and W. B. M. Armstrong, 
secretary British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, all of Vancouver, and N. 8. Lougheed, of 
Abernethy & Lougheed, Port Haney, B. C. The 
committee of sawmill men consisted of: E. J. 
Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chemainus, B. C.; A. R. MacFarlane, J. Hand- 
bury & Co., and W. H. Harvey, Dominion Creo- 


soting & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B, Cs 

There were the usual open house headquarters- 
in the different parlors and hotel rooms main- 
tained by machinery and supply concerns. A 
large part of the benefits of attendance at the 
congress comes from the meeting with other 
loggers and the men who are designing, im- 
proving and selling machinery and equip- 
ment.to keep the industry moving forward. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
Ore., manufacturer of donkey engines that are 
known wherever logging is done, were repre- 
sented at the congress by A. G. Labbe, vice 
president, M. H. Insley, secretary, and Harry 
L. Turney, designer, all of Portland, Ore.; C. 
D. Taylor, San Francisco, representative in Cali- 
fornia, southern Oregon, Arizona and New 
Mexico; W. E. Boucher, Seattle, and J. S. Wil- 
son, in charge of the Vancouver branch of the 
sales department. 

A committee of local ladies looked after 
the entertainment of the visiting ladies during 
the sessions of the congress. Thursday after- 
noon the ladies were taken to a golf and coun- 
try club for tea and cards. Friday night dur- 
ing the annual banquet the ladies were given 
a banquet by the local ladies, in one of the 
smaller banquet rooms at the Vancouver Hotel, 
and afterwards were given a theater party. 
There were nearly fifty visiting ladies. 

Saturday was devoted to a delightful excur- 
sion on the fine new passenger steamer Capilano, 
up Burrard Inlet, one of the Province’s most 
picturesque waterways, a distance of twenty- 
three miles from Vancouver to Wigwam Inn, 
where a buffet lunch was served. The steamer 
left Vancouver at 10 a. m. and returned late in 
the afternoon. There were music and dancing 
on the trip and the visiting loggers and their 
ladies had a most enjoyable time. 


A telegram was read at the congress from F. 
C. Riley, of Vancouver, who is ill at Portland, 
but sent his regards and stated that he was 
getting along nicely. Mr. Riley. was on the 
program for an address. 

Fred H. Madigan, who has always contributed 
his part at the logging congresses since he 
left the school of logging engineering of the 
University of Washington at Seattle a few years 
ago as a full fledged engineer, wired from As- 
toria, Ore., that owing to overflowing rivers 
and washouts he would not be able to attend. 

Phil Wilson, president of the British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, comes 
of old lumber stock. His father, the late Capt. 
T. B. Wilson, was one of the principals of the 
old firm of Knapp, Stout & Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., which, a quarter of a century ago, was 
among the largest manufacturers of white pine 
in the North. 

The new president of the logging congress, 
George W. Johnson, of Seattle, is one of the 
active and energetic younger lumbermen and 
loggers of the Puget Sound country. He is 
with the Puget Mill Co. and the Admiralty 
Logging Co. one of its allied concerns, 


DISCUSS LOG OUTPUT AND MARKET 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 5—A meeting of 
delegates from the different associations of 
loggers of the Columbia River, Grays Harbor 
and Puget Sound met in Vancouver today, prior 
to the opening of the Pacific Logging Congress 
here tomorrow, and discussed with the loggers 
of British Columbia the log market situation. 
They were firm in the belief that nothing would 
be accomplished by a weak log market at this 
time; when there is little demand for lumber. 
There was no surplus of logs reported in the 
water and, owing to the heavy rains that started 
in the last of August this year, altho the rainy 
season is not expected to begin until the middle 
of November, logging is now being done under 
difficulties and at a great expense, with a re- 
duced output resulting. Leading loggers state 
there is no prospect of a general lowering in 
log prices with these conditions prevailing. 

Chester J. Hogue, manager of the new lumber 
market extension bureau that has recently been 
organized by north Coast lumbermen, loggers, 
timber owners and wholesalers, made an inter- 
esting address at the loggers’ meeting, which 
was followed by a dinner. 
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Oct. 19-21—Southern Logging Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Oct. 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

Oct. 21—North. Carolina Pine Association, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Monthly. ‘ 
Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Semiannual. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asgocia- 
tion, Moberly, Mo, Annual. 

Nov. 11-18—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, 
Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 


Grune- 


Far- 


Association of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOUTHERN LOGGING PROGRAM 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 11.—A very exten- 
sive and comprehensive program has been pre- 
pared for the tenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Logging Association, to be held at 
the Grunewald Hotel, this city, on Oct. 19, 20 
and 21. Managers and logging superintendents 
are specially invited to be present for there is 
sure to be something that will be of interest 
and benefit to them at all sessions. The pro- 
gram follows: 


Tuesday Morning, Oct. 19 
Registration. 
President’s address—R. L. Weathersby, Kirby 
Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex. 
Report of secretary-treasurer—James Boyd. 


Waste in Logging as Observed by a Timber 
Cruiser—J. A. Clark, Houston, Tex. (Owners and 
buyers of stumpage are now insisting on close 
estimates. Mill cut will show a shortage instead 
of overrun unless there is a change in methods.) 

Discussion of Mr. Clark’s address. 

Log Cutting—Discussion. 

Can a mill company afford to have logs cut by 
the thousand feet? By this practice high stumps 
are left and tops are left. 

If cut by thousand feet should a topping crew 
follow ? 

What is the ideal method for cutting logs to 
Save waste? 

Demonstration of new V wedge method of cut- 
ting trees, by crew from Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss. 

Fire Prevention—Discussion. 

What is your trouble? (This question will be 
asked at every session. The object is to bring out 
suggestions that will be helpful.) 


Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 19 


Logging Mixed Stands of Pine and Hardwoods— 
Parrish Fuller, Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La. 

Discussion of Mr. Fuller’s Address. 

Discussion of methods of logging hardwoods. 

Logging in eastern Virginia and North Carolina 
vo’ R. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, 

a 


Discussion of Mr. Camp’s Address. 

Experiences with Track Laying Machines—J. M. 
Cooper, Horseshoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala. 

Discussion of Mr. Cooper’s address. 

Discussion of all phases of laying steel, includ- 
ing location of main line and spurs. 

What is your trouble? 


Wednesday Morning, Oct. 20 


Fuel Oil in Locomotives and Skidders—M. J. E. 
Hoban, Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola, Fla. 

Discussion of Mr. Hoban’s address. 

Discussion of skidding and loading problems. 

Logging Methods in Florida—S. H. Jones, Kis- 
simmee, Fla. 

Discussion of Mr. Jones’ address. 

Discussion—What hours do the men actually 
put in at work in the woods? Do they go to and 
from their work on their own time or on the com- 
pany’s time, or is it divided? What is actually 
doing Aone, not what the men are supposed to be 











What is the reason for heavy labor turnover in 
the woods? (A recent comparison of ‘seven op- 
erations shows: Daily mill cut 77,000, 1 skidder, 
1 loader, 4 locomotives, 85 to 125 employees ; 435,- 
000, 4 skidders, 4 loaders,.4 locomotives, 200 em- 
ployees; 425,000, 3 skidders, 3 loaders, 175 em- 
ployees ; 150,000, 1 skidder, 1 loader, 1 locomotive, 
100 employees; 45,000, 1 skidder, 1 loader, 2 loco- 
motives, 75 employees ; 60,000, 1 skidder, 1 loader, 
4 locomotives, 75 employees; 210,000, 1 skidder, 3 
loaders, 5 locomotives, 230 employees.) 

What is your trouble? 


Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 20 


Motor trucks and tractors. 

Compilation of answers to questionnaire. 
Discussion. 

What is your trouble? 


Thursday Morning, Oct. 21 


Logging With Teams—T. A. Lindsey, 
Kelly Lumber Co., Manning, Tex.. 

Discussion of Mr. Lindsey’s address. 

Two Years of Welfare Work—J. W. Clark, Choc- 
taw Lumber Co.,. Broken Bow, Okla. 

Discussion of Mr. Clark’s address. 

What the Safety-First Movement Is Doing for 
Us—C. L. Skatvold, Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees, Lumberton, Miss. 

Discussion of Mr. Skatvold’s address. 

Type of Welfare Buildings Needed for Logging 
Camps—aA. J. Speer, Secretary International Com- 
mittee Y. M. C. A.’s, Atlanta, Ga. 

Discussion of Mr. Speer’s address. 

Discussion—What amusements and diversions 
are available to the men in the camps? What per- 
centage of the men in the camps are married men? 
What percentage are living with their families in 
the camps? How many companies board their men 
without making a direct charge and how many 
charge for board? 

What is your trouble? 


Carter- 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 21 


Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Moving pictures of logging operations. 
Adjournment. 





American Lumberman, 

Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemén: We think you have the 
best paper published. The writer has 
been reading it for twenty years. 

Yours respectfully, 
Caston-Riles Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala. 
(Signed) I. M. Riles. 











BARREL INVITES TO COOPERAGE MEET 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12—An attractive an- 
nouncement concerning the coming convention 
in Cleveland, Nov. 8-10, is being sent out by 
V. W. Krafft, secretary Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America. It is in the form of 
a barrel. On opening it at the head, one finds 
on one side an illustration of a country con- 
stable on a flying motorcycle. On the other 
side is this message: 


S 
Don’t 


up! 
let anything stop you from getting to 
Cleveland, Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 

You are wanted there and you want to be there. 
The constable’s badge is rusty and there are good 


things on tap. 
your convention. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Keep these dates open. This is 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY MEN TO MEET 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—On Oct. 23 the mem- 
bers of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association will meet in Portland and talk over 
conditions. This will be one of the associa- 
tion’s regular meetings. Mills of the associa- 
tion now idle are those of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. at Wendling, the Eagle Lumber 
Co., the Falls City Lumber Co., the Silverton 
Lumber Co., the Fischer Lumber Co., the Coast 
Range Lumber Co., the Haskell-Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., the Spaulding Lumber Co., at Newberg, 
while its Salem plant is operating on short 
schedule, and some smaller plants. F. G. Don- 
aldson, secretary-manager of the association, 
says that fully 80 percent of the upper valley 
mills are down waiting for better conditions. 


WESTERN FORESTRY ANNUAL 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—Forest-economist E. 
T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, announces that the annual 
convention and forest industries conference of 
the organization will be held in Spokane, Wash., 
on Dec. 6 and 7. The chief topics of the con- 
ference will be in connection with the proposed 
State and Federal forest legislation, besides the 
usual discussion of forest fire prevention by 
experts. The complete program as announced 
is as follows: 


What does the West really need in the way of for- 
estry? 


(a) Steps necessary to assure satisfactory refor- 
estation. 

(b) Character and area of land permanently 
suitable. 

Inland Empire region. 
Coast region. 
State legislation : 

(a) State forests and purchase of lands therefor. 

(b) Reform in cut-over land taxation. 

(c) Brush disposal from both protective and re- 
forestation viewpoints; is anything more 
needed than compliance with existing 
laws? 

(ad) Compulsory patrol laws: 
perience. 

(e) Miscellaneous legislation and principles of 
State policy. Financial responsibility. 
Size of appropriations to ask for. Dis- 
tinction between protecting grant lands 
and general protection of resources. 

Meeting of Standardization Committee: 


Miscellaneous fire topics of interest chiefly to 
protective officials and firewardens. 


Airplane patrol: 

Experience as to usefulness, improvements 
needed ; requirements of protective organiza- 
tions, steps necessary to extend over entire 
Northwest etc. 

Wireless telephony : 


Description and demonstration of equipment 
finally perfected and on the market which 
seems to have some promise for fire work. 

General national forest policy: 


Latest developments in views of Forest Service 
and other influential agencies, with bearin 
on division of responsibility between Federal, 
State and private effort and with particular 
interpretation as applied to the West. Pro- 
posed method of yy ane possible increase of 
Federal coéperative fire fund. 

Proposed congressional legislation : 


(a) The status of proposed measures by both 
industry and Government, and policies 
implied ; with special reference to fire co- 
operation, allotment of funds therefor. 
and other forestry features other than 
land exchange. 

(b) Land exchange: Proposed legislation and 
modifications to be sought. : 


Lessons from ex- 


APPALACHIAN CONGRESS PROGRAM 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Oct. 13.—From present 
prospects the fall meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, to be held in Knoxville, Nov. 
11, 12 and 13, promises to be the greatest -in 
its history, due to the fact the committee, ap- 
pointed at the spring meeting in Asheville to 
select a permanent secretary, has engaged the 
services of T. Sunderland to give his entire 
time from now until the meeting to promote 
that session. He has located his office in the 
Holston National Bank Building, Knoxville, 
and has already sent notices of the session to all 
members of the congress, scores of other lum- 
bermen, equipment. houses, and others who 
should be interested in the congress. 

At the fall meeting an effort will be made 
fully: to finance the employment of a permanent 
secretary and to open permanent headquarters 
in Knoxville. 

As in former three-day sessions, one after- 
noon will be given over to demonstrations of 
equipment makers, who, during regular sessions, 
have given many valuable suggestions on papers 
presented and during the course of roundtable 
talks. The banquet will be restored te its pre- 
war standing; theater parties and other social 
events will feature the program im their duly 
allotted time. 
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Committee on Ethical Lumber Trade Practices 
To Draft Code for Submission to Associations 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 11.—The second con- 
ference on lumber trade ethics, under the 
auspices of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, with headquarters in this city, 
was held at the Hotel Sinton here last Thurs- 
day and Friday, Oct. 7 and 8, with represen- 
tatives of more than a dozen lumber whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ associations present. 
This meeting was in effect a reeess meeting 
of the initial conference on lumber trade 
ethics held at Columbus, Ohio, last April. An 
interassociation plan for arbitration, a uni- 
versal code of lumber trade ethics, and uni- 
form terms of sale and order blank were the 
subjects for the discussion of which the con- 
ference was called. W. L. Whitacre, of 
Columbus, Ohio, acted as chairman, and A. L. 
Behymer, executive secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association, served as 
secretary of the meeting. 

The principal discussion of the Thursday 
morning session, which was telegraphically 
reported in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN, centered on a resolution intro- 
duced by J. B. Montgomery, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman of the arbitration committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, in which the chairman of the confer- 
ence was requested to ‘‘appoint a committee 
on interassociation arbitration, consisting of 
seven members, not more than one to be 
appointed from any one association; this com- 
mittee to formulate and recommend a suitable 
plan and method of procedure and urge its 
adoption by lumber associations; this com- 
mittee to report at a subsequent conference of 
association representatives, but the plan to 
become operative as adopted by the respective 
associations.’’ This resolution upon being put 
to vote was unanimously carried, after consid- 
erable discussion of the advisability of mak- 
ing arbitration compulsory, and after it had 
been generally agreed that if it was not made 
eompulsory, the plan would fail utterly. 


The subject of terms of sale and uniform 
order blank were then thoroly disecussed.. M. 
Krauss, of New Orleans, La., representing the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
urged very attentive consideration of this 
subject on the ground that it was of vital 
importance to all factors of the industry. 
Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio, counsel 
for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who was at least in part responsi- 
ble for the uniform order blank, introduced 
some time ago by the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers—which order blank 
tho not considered altogether satisfactory 
for the purposes in view, was chosen as a 
basis for a universal order blank—explained 
his ideas of an order blank, and answered 
several questions as to the legality thereof. 
Max Myers, of Nicola, Stone & Myer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, representing the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association; J. W. May- 
hew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; A. C. Davis, Columbus, Ohio, 
representing the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, and others participated in 
the discussion, after which C. V. McCreight, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., representing the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
moved that .a committee of not less than seven 
be appointed to formulate and present at a 
later session of the conference a form of 
uniform order blank, embodying terms of sale, 
that might prove acceptable to all branches 
of the trade. In order that these subjects 
might be handled to the entire satisfaction 
of the various organizations present, Mr. 
Whitacre renounced his prerogative as chair- 
man of appointing the members of these com- 
mittees, and he requested each association to 
choose its own representatives. 

- A committee of three was then appointed 
by Mr. Whitacre to formulate and present for 
consideration a code of ethics, drawn up with 


a view of its adoption by all lumber trade 
organizations. This committee was composed 
of L. R. Putman, directing manager, American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Chicago; W. 
W. Schupner, assistant secretary National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
York City, and Charles A. Bowen, secretary 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


With the opening of the afternoon session, 
Chairman Whitacre announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERASSOCIATION ARBITRATION 
—Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio, representing 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, chair- 
man; J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa., repre- 
senting the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association ; J. H. Burton, New York City, repre 
senting the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion; Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, Ohio, repre- 
senting the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers; C. BD, Root, Crown Point, Ind., represent- 
ing the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of In- 
diana, and J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON TERMS OF SALE AND UNIFORM 
OrDER BLANK—C. V. McCreight, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representing the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, chairman; Warren J. Duffey, 
Toledo, Ohio, counsel for the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representing the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers; W. G. Sweet, of Elmira, N. Y., 
representing the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New 
York; F. S. Underhill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., repre- |". 
senting the National 
Wholesale Lumber Deal- 





ers’ Association; Max] 
Myers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, representing the 


American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association; Charles 
B. Carothers, Memphis, | © 
Tenn., representing the 





W. L. WHITACRE, 

of Columbus, Ohio: 
Chairman of the Ethics} - 
Conference : 











Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association, and . . 
= of New Orleans, 


Harry T. Kendall, of 
Houston, Tex., was 
originally appointed to 
membership on the 
latter committee, but on account of his ab- 
sence from the conference it was decided that 
Mr. Krauss be substituted. It also had been 
originally intended that this committee be 
composed of seven members, but inasmuch as 
this number would not constitute a complete 
representation of the associations partici- 
pating Mr. Whitacre chose to enlarge it to 
eight members. 

It was arranged that the committee ap- 
pointed to draft a form of uniform order 


_blank should bring in its report at the morn- 


ing session of the following day. L. R. 
Putman, as chairman of the committee of 
three on thé interassociation code of ethics, 
then recommended the dissolution of his com- 
mittee and the appointment in its stead of a 
committee of seven, consisting of the chair- 
men of the trade ethics committees of the 
various lumber associations, which should 
study the existing codes of trade ethics and 
draft a recommendation for a uniform inter- 
association code. He offered the code of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association as a 
basis for this interassociation code, with 
the suggestion that it be amended to suit the 
purpose, and this offer was unanimously ac- 
cepted. Mr. Whitacre announced that the 
membership of this committee would not be 
chosen at this time, but requested the various 
associations to notify him as early as possible 
as to their choice of their representative on 





this committee, so that he could announce its 
personnel within the very near future. 

A lively discussion of various subjects of 
vital interest to the various branches of the 
lumber industry was then engaged in, among 
them the branding of lumber and direct sell- 
ing by manufacturers and wholesalers to what 
the retailers considered strictly their trade. 
Mr. Duffey presented a motion which was 
duly seconded and carried, as follows: 

Resolved, That whenever the branding of lum- 
ber is deemed advisable by any manufacturer this 
conference approves branding representing associa- 
tion and indication of species, but disapproves in- 
dividual branding. 

J. P. Comegys, of Philadelphia, Pa., repre- 
senting the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, then referred to the 
complaints of retailers against the practice 
of wholesalers’ selling to contractors and to 
commercial consumers, and to the fact that 
the retailers at the same time reserved the 
right to buy direct from mills, rather than 
thru wholesalers, saying this indicates incon- 
sistency on the part of the retailers. This 
gave rise to prolonged, spirited discussion. 
Mr. Putman also spoke at length on certain 
trade abuses, and took occasion to condemn 
the $10 penalty charge on lumber for recon- 
signment, requesting the conference’s support 
in efforts to nullify it. Mr. Torrence spoke on 
the practice of direct sales indulged in by 
manufacturers and wholesalers, also on the 
evils of cancelation of orders, and on the 
question of absorption of the recent increases 
in freight rates. 


EVENING BANQUET 


In the evening a banquet was tendered the 
visiting lumbermen at the Hamilton County 
Golf Club, with the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati as host. Newell Hargrave, of the 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, was 
toastmaster, and after the coffee and cigars 
he called upon L. R. Putman to introduce the 
chief speaker of the evening, E. W. McCul- 
lough, former manager of the National Im- 
plement Association, of Chicago, now con- 
nected with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. Mr. Me- 
Cullough’s subject was ‘‘Trade Cancela- 
tions,’’ but in the beginning of his speech 
he made reference to the Government’s atti- 
tude toward business generally, and toward 
association work, in particular. He deplored 
the attitude of the Government against 
various essential functions ef trade associa- 
tions, such as the collection and presentation 
of business facts thru statistics etc., and 
declared that it should encourage such work 
instead of persisting in its present campaign 
of discouragement of it, because the intelli- 
gent transaction of business requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of fundamental conditions 
and if the acquirement of this knowledge of 
business is to be penalized this country would 
have to take a back seat in a commercial way. 
Mr. McCullough then spoke at length on the 
evils of trade cancelations and cited numerous 
instances where such practice has been very 
nearly, if not actually, disastrous. He said 
that trade cancelations now apparently are 
at the height of vogue. ‘‘We need the estab- 
lishment of moral business ethics to correct 
such a situation as this,’? he said. ‘‘It 
should be that when a buyer buys stuff he 
must take it. Sometimes, certainly, there are 
good grounds for cancelations, but too often 
there are not. Order blanks should contain 
an ironclad clause against cancelations.. Pass- 
ing the buck in shipping responsibilities must 
cease. Every man must stand on his own feet 
and expect the other fellow to do the’ same.’’ 

Mr. McCullough gave facts showing: how 
enormously production thruout the country 
has been slowed up by trade cancelations, 
more than by actual fundamental conditions. 
He said that next spring there is likely to be 
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another great shortage of commodities, such 
as we have only recently recovered from, on 
aecount of the greatly lessened production 
due to trade cancelations. He stated that 
the retailer has persistently canceled orders, 
despite the fact that his shelves are bare, and 
that when the retailer judges the time oppor- 
tune to place the orders to fill these vacant 
shelves of his, the total volume of demand is 
sure to be so great as to cause another severe 
shortage in some commodities at least, inas- 
much as production has been slowed up by his 
recent tactics and manufactured stocks are 
none too heavy. 

Mr. McCullough was followed by Mr. 
Duffey, who declared that everybody in the 
industry must recognize the sanctity of the 
contract. He declared himself to be im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the present 
gathering and its efforts to correct trade 
abuses in the lumber industry. He said that 
there has been an awakening on the part of 
all branches of the industry to their respective 
responsibilities and that this was bound to 
bring a better understanding within the in- 
dustry. A.C. Davis, of Columbus, Ohio, spoke 
briefly on arbitration, and he was followed 
with brief remarks by Findley M. Torrence, 
C. V. MeCreight and J. W. Mayhew. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Friday morning ses- 
sion Chairman Whitacre called upon Mr. Me- 
Cullough, who had been invited to sit in at 
this session, for a few remarks concerning the 
work of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In doing so Mr. McCullough 
mentioned particularly the encouragement 
which the national chamber is giving to the 
gathering of statistical information of trade 
organizations, and what is quietly being done 
toward influencing the Government to refrain 
from: retarding this essential work, as it now 
is doing. In speaking of trade reform and 
establishment of a satisfactory code of ethics 
he said that that could not be accomplished 
right away, but is largely a matter of educa- 
tion. People, he said, do not. think alike. 
They view various phases of business activ- 
ity in different lights. To bring them around 
to one standard must be a long drawn out 
process. However, he gave the conference 
a great deal of credit for its work, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would do much 
toward remedying the defects in the trade. 

J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary 
Southern Pine Association, who had arrived 
only that morning, was called on for a few 
remarks regarding the manufacturers’ atti- 
tude toward such subjects as the uniform 
order blank, interassociation arbitration and 
the universal code of lumber ethics. Mr. 
Rhodes, however, made it plain in the begin- 
ning of his address that he was at this con- 
ference in a purely personal eapacity and had 
no authority to speak either on behalf of the 
manufacturers as a whole or of subscribers of 
his association, and therefore would be unable 
to give authoritative answers to those ques- 
tions. However, he gave a very interesting 
and illuminating talk, touching on many 
phases of the work of the Southern Pine 
Association. One piece of interesting market 
information that Mr. Rhodes furnished related 
to the recent decline in southern pine prices. 
Using 1x10 No. 2 common S1S boards as the 
key item of the southern pine market, he 
showed the price as of March 10, this year, 
to be $58.48, which was the peak of the mar- 
ket. On Sept. 10, the average price on the 
same item was $34.01, which shows a price 
drop of $24.47, or 41.08 percent. Demand is 
very low at this time and stocks of southern 
pine, he said, are much below what they were 
in 1917. Production is about 80 percent of 
normal and it would take six months, even 
with the present light demand, at present 
— to bring stocks back to normal. 

ills. are now running five days per week 
on an average and some are closed down 
entirely. Six months of light demand was 
unexpected by Mr. Rhodes, however, for he 
was confident, in view of the tremendous 
housing shortage thruout the country which 


has now approached a crisis and must be 
speedily remedied, that a great boom in 
building, and, consequently, in the lumber 
trade, will set in early next year. He was 
very optimistic regarding the future of the 
market and declared that the present lull 
only means that much heavier business when 
it once opens up. 

C. V. MeCreight as chairman of the com- 
mittee on terms of sale and uniform order 
blank then presented the report of his com- 
mittee. He stated that the committee had 
used the form adopted by the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers as a basis for 
the proposed one, because many of the fea- 
tures embodied therein appeared to be entirely 
acceptable to all branches of the industry, 
but that the committee had agreed upon cer- 
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tain ehanges which should be incorporated. 
The most important changes suggested had to 
do with the time of payment; definition of 
earload of lumber; provision for official inspee- 
tion; the fixing of time for acceptance of 
order; disposition of material not up to 
grade ete. 

The features of the proposed form: were 
then considered one by one and a general 
discussion followed which was participated 
in by nearly everyone present. A carload was 
defined as not to be below minimum or over 
maximum, unless specified by the buyer. An- 
other stipulation was that the retailer shall 
consider an order accepted if not declined or 
confirmed to the buyer within ...... (blank 
to be filled in by buyer) days. The provision 
was made that ‘‘all material not up to grades 
of specification, whether in part or whole 
earload, will be unloaded and held at shipper’s 
expense and disposition. It is agreed that 
buyer is herewith authorized to use all that 
part of any shipment found to be of grade in 
accordance with his order, payment to be 
made proportionately. Any stock below grade 
to be held for account of shipper and at his 
request.’’ It was finally decided that the 
committee should prepare a printed form from 
the rough draft submitted, which it should 
then refer to the various lumber associations 
thruout the country for consideration at their 
respective annual meetings. 

Mr. Whitacre then requested the committees 
to meet as early as possible, preferably within 
the next thirty to forty-five days, draw up the 
recommendations and refer them to the vari- 
ous associations in ample time for their 
annual conventions this winter, during which 
these recommendations. should receive atten- 
tion from the respective memberships at 
large. After these associations have taken 
action on the recommendations and indicated 
their position on the questions involved, it 
was moved that the conference hold a third 
session at which definite action would be 
possible. It was agreed that this meeting 
should be held in Chicago in April, 1921, at 
a date later to be fixed by the chairman. 





Resolve to Tell 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 14.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, with President 
McCullough presiding, was a decidedly inter- 
esting gathering. The outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the morning session was the passage of 
a-resolution instracting the president to appoint 
a publicity committee, the duty of which shall 
be immediately and clearly to convey to the 
public the fact that the lumber manufacturers 
have cut prices 20 to 35 percent. This in- 
formation, the manufacturers believe, should 
be given the widest publicity. 

President McCullough first presented the re- 
port of the committee on advertising, which 
showed that results have been very satisfactory 
—in response over one thousand two hun- 
dred letters have been received asking for in- 
formation. An exhibit occupying 600 square 
feet has been shown at the Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Illinois State fairs. The demand for 
exhibits has been keen and the collection of 
another large exhibit and six smaller ones to 
assist retailers was urged. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, delivered a strik- 
ing talk. He believes the lumber industry has 
nothing to fear and that it faces at least five 
years of exceptional prosperity. The present 
movement to stablize prices is entirely natural. 
Lumber manufacturers took this step long ago 
and it is vital for the public to know this. Mr. 
Hines said that at this time the industry should 
have a great news distributing machine to dis- 
seminate such information; that it presents an 
opportunity for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association which is not being taken 
advantage of. After this Mr. Hines gave the 
salient facts contained in his address before 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
in Chicago this week. 


Public About Prices 


There then ensued a general discussion of 
the form of the needed publicity. The con- 
sensus was that prices can not go lower, that 
lumber prices alone of the building materials 
have gone down and that the public should and 
must have the facts about lumber prices pre- 
sented to it. A resolution to this effect was 
then passed and the morning session then ad- 


journed. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Beginning the afternoon session H. H. Butts, 
sales manager of the Park Falls Lumber Co., 
Park Falls, Wis., discussed a plan for handling 
hemlock logs and byproducts sold to the paper 
mills. The plan was discussed at some length 
and a committee will be appointed to go into 
the matter further. 

+ arther discussion then followed of the plan 
to present to the public the facts regarding 
lumber prices. The codperation of retailers is 
to be solicited and their interests in the matter 
will be safeguarded. ‘The bureau of promotion 
is to handle the publicity campaign and plans 
will not be perfected until after consultation 
with the retailers. 

The next subject considered was the stand- 
ardization of sizes of lumber and molding. 
After a brief discussion a motion was passed 
to the effect. that the association would not 
change its size of dimension. Another resolu- 
tion recommended to the directors that the work 
of the inspectors be confined to mill inspections 
and reinspections and that they do no loading 
out or inspection for nonmembers. 





Houty is more valuable for its berries than 
for its wood. The berries and evergreen leaves 
are valued as Christmas decorations. There 
are several species of holly, one of which bears - 
yellow berries, but only the red are in demand 
for Christmas decorations. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS MEETS 


The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents was 
held at the Congress Hotel in this city, last 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 
to 13. On the day prior to the opening of the 
convention there was a meeting of the stand- 
ardization of invoice committee, with W. L. 
Chandler, of the Dodge Sales & Engineering 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., acting as chairman. 
This committee drew up the standardized form 
of invoice reproduced on this page, which in- 
voice was unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion at the Wednesday session. This invoice 
will, therefore, hereafter be that which all 
manufacturers and wholesalers will be urged 
to adopt. Specimens, together with complete 
specifications as to required form and size, will 
be circulated from the association’s headquar- 
ters in New York. The organization desires 
all sellers to write for a copy of this blank and 
to join the highly desirable standardization 
movement. 

The initial session of the convention was 
called to order Monday morning by President 
F. L. Kulow, who introduced William Hale 
Thompson, Mayor of the City of Chicago, who 
delivered the address of welcome. E. L. Me- 
Grew, of Pittsburgh, Pa., responded; and with 
these preliminaries over the reports of officers 
and committees followed. 

The afternoon session was opened. with an 
address on ‘‘Production Control Thru a Speci- 
fication’’ by R. A. Pettengill, of Chicago. 
‘Commodity Committees in Local Associa- 
tions,’’ an address by H. C. Young, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was next on the program, and this was 
followed by a talk on ‘‘The Spirit Behind 
Syndicalism’’ by William R. Moss, a prom- 
inent attorney of Chicago whose expose of 
syndicalism in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sev- 
eral months ago created nation wide interest. 
In the evening there was a dinner and stag 
entertainment on Chicago’s famous Municipal 
Pier. 

Tuesday morning’s program was featured 
by a scholarly address by Prof. Irving Fisher, 
Yale University, on ‘‘Stabilizing the Dollar,’’ 
practically the whole of the remaining fore- 
noon being given over to extemporaneous dis- 
cussion. 

The entire afternoon was spent at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Til. In the evening an enjoyable banquet was 
served at the Congress Hotel. 

General business and the election of officers 
occupied the one session on Wednesday, after 


which adjournment was taken. The one reso- 
lution introduced at this session of general 


interest called for the turning in by all pur- - 


chasing agents to their divisional association 
secretaries weekly a full report on all pur- 
chases made, omitting name of seller but stat- 
ing articles purchased, their classification or 
specifications, price paid, and terms. The res- 
olution suggested some plan being worked out 
whereby the information thus collected could 
speedily be analyzed and disseminated among 
the association’s membership, to serve as a 
reliable market index and guide to purchas- 
ing. The resolution further requested the pres- 
ident to appoint a committee thoroly to inves- 


tigate the legality of this plan. This resolu- 
tion was promptly seconded and carried by an 
unanimous vote. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice 


-of W. L. Chandler, of the Dodge Sales & En- 


gineering Co., Mishawaka, Ind., as president, 
and A. H. Reinhardt as vice president. It was 
expected that the executive committee, at a 
later meeting, would re-elect L. F. Boffey, of 
New York City, as secretary. F. L. Kulow, of 
the Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the retiring president. 

Many ladies were in attendance on the 
convention, and a very elaborate entertain- 
ment program was provided for them. 


Standardization Committee 
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Sheets to be 814 inches wide and not 
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Forecasts Prosperity for Lumber Industry 


At the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents this week, Ed- 
ward Hines of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, delivered an address which should go 
far toward giving to that group of buyers a 
proper understanding of the lumber industry 
and its relation to the development of other in- 
dustries in the country as a whole. Mr. Hines’ 
long connection with the lumber industry and 
his active participation in the development of 
all its branches place him in a position to speak 
with authority on all matters relating to the 
industry. 

After briefly sketching the history of the 
lumber industry in its advance from east to 
west, but particularly with respect to the growth 
of Chicago as a lumber distributing market, Mr. 
Hines presented in a most striking manner 
the facilities of Chicago as demonstrated during 
the war. 

Referring to the common misunderstanding 
of the lumber industry and the criticism di- 
rected against it for the devastation of forests, 
Mr. Hines said that everyone ought to realize 
that the lumbermen would not cut the trees 
if there was not a demand for the lumber, and 
everybody ought to realize also that it is to 
the interest of the public that land better 
adapted to agriculture should be cleared of 


its forests in order that the soil may be placed 
under cultivation. Nevertheless, for some un- 
accountable reason, lumbermen have been criti- 
eized for contributing their share toward this 
development, while at the same time placing in 
the market a commodity needed for the build- 
ing of homes. He pointed out that in several 
of the States some of the most valuable tim- 
bers were utterly destroyed by the early set- 
tlers for no other purpose than to clear the 
land for cultivation. 

With respect to the present prices of lumber, 
Mr. Hines said they are contributing more than 
almost anything else to eliminate waste. When 
prices were much lower than at present and 
really below the actual value of the lumber, 
manufacturers could afford to bring to the 
market only the best logs of the tree, the less 
valuable being left to rot and waste. Now 
that prices are fairly remunerative, the land 
ean be cleared down to the smallest top log, 
which may include logs four inches in diameter 
at the smaller end. A similar result is pro- 
duced in the utilization of the sawed product 
for sizes down to a piece 1x1x12 in. in length 
may be used. This closer utilization, the speaker 
said, is the direct result of the public’s paying 
the lumber manufacturer somewhere near the 
actual worth of his product. This benefits both 


lumberman and the public; the lumberman, be- 
cause he gets what he is entitled to—a fair 
return on his investment; the public, because 
the full utilization will increase the life of the 
forest. 
High Level of Prices Essential 

As to the future, Mr. Hines said it may as 
well be realized that while there has been a 
drop in the prices in some grades of lumber, 
this situation is temporary. The average price 
of lumber must remain more nearly up to the 
present price level. Everything the lumber- 
man uses in his business, including labor, has 
risen in price more rapidly than has lumber. 

With regard to the public criticism directed 
against the lumber industry for indifference 
to reforestation, Mr. Hines said that a con- 
tributing cause of any apparent indifference to 
this really important matter may be a lack of 
coéperation on the part of the States and com- 
munities interested in helping; first, to relieve 
the tax cost of carrying timber or eliminating 
it entirely; and secondly, to bear their portion 
of the burden of the cost of reforesting the 
land and patrolling the young timber to prevent 
disaster from the elements. 

With respect to the demand for lumber in 
the near future, Mr. Hines said: 

In round figures over $4,000,000,000 must be 
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expended at once in rehabilitating the building in- 
dustry. The country needs fully one million homes 
for homeless people, to say nothing of our indus- 
trial needs for better facilities and enlarged op- 
erations. Up to the time of the war we were put- 
ting two biHion dollars annually into homes and 
one billion into industry and amusement struc- 
tures. It is not difficult for us to reach a con- 
clusion upon which we may all agree that our 
present difficulties are merely transitory, and in 
no wise permanent nor likely to last beyond a 
brief interval that shall span the gap between 
the cessation of actual work so much needed and 
the resumption of activities to build up to our 
actual necessities, 


Need of Homes Its Pressing 


There is dire need for homes for our people 
and for the people of all countries. There is abso- 
tute need for better homes than we have ever 
built before; more particularly among the poor, 
who at best always had been too poorly housed. 
In Boston alone applications have been made for 
upwards of four thousand families who do not now 
have homes but are living as best they can in con- 
gested and insanitary quarters. In all of our 
large cities, in all of our smaller cities, we see the 
constantly increasing population growing restless 
under conditions that have made it impossible to 
build homes for them. The lack of sufficient 
housing in Chicago is fast becoming almost crimi- 


nal. 

In 1918 about twenty thousand homes were 
ouilt in the United States, whereas twenty times 
this number should have been erected. Seventy 
thousand homes were built in 1919, which was 
easily four hundred thousand short of the actual 
meeds. In 1890 an average of 110.05 families oc- 
cupied each 100 houses; today that figure has 
risen to about 125 families for every 100 homes 
and the disparity is still increasing. 

With the conservative estimate of 27,900,000 
families in 1925 in the United States, if only a 
modest building program is instituted over five 
hundred thousand houses must be built; and at 
best we shall then have about 129.6 families for 
each 100 homes, or two families in every fourth 
house. 

Merely to keep up with the increasing number 
of families and in no way to alleviate the present 


serious congestion, 2,200,000 homes must be con- 
structed before 1926; while a return to prewar 
conditions of 115 families to each 100 homes, 
means the erection of 3,400,000 dwellings in that 
period. 

Industrial Expansion Must Be Met 

Industrial development, urgent needs of our 
great railways for new equipment and public im- 
provement of all kinds are imminent and demand 
attention. In freight cars alone in the ten years 
from 1905 to 1915, the average increase per year 
was 3.06 percent, The average increase per year 
in the amount of freight hauled was 6 percent, 
but in the four years since 1915, the increase has 
been but a fraction over 1.2 percent, while the 
average increase in traffic has been 14 percent. 
The present shortage in freight cars is not less 
than 300,000. In order to make up the existing 
difference and provide for the annual increase in 
traffic, the railways must acquire something like 
700,000 freight cars during the next three years. 

Mr. Hines pointed out also that the increase 
in railway mileage and improvement of railway 
facilities have not been commensurate with the 
needs of the country so that to open up un- 
developed resources there is imperative need 
for a revival of new construction and repairs, 
as well as renewals of all kinds on existing 
lines. 

The farmer, Mr. Hines said, has at no other 
time in his history been in so strong a financial 
position as he is at present and when conditions 
become normal he is sure to do more building. 
Continuing the speaker said: 

With the housing conditions practically five 
years behind and building progress now being in- 
stituted all over the country, the demand for rail- 
road ties and other material for railroad consump- 
tion, which is almost five years behind in the gen- 
eral development which must necessarily follow 
the war, lumber is one of the chief articles to be 
in demand. Naturally, therefore, it will very 
shortly reach that stage where higher prices will 
be obtained for it because it is an unquestioned 
fact that the supply of all kinds of standing tim- 
ber is diminishing. Under well known économic 
laws as the supply of an article diminishes, the 


cost normally increases; also the increasing 
of wood in paper making,.as well as the increased 
number of uses to which paper is being put 
substantial reasons w 
to a higher level; and, last, but not least, 
farther the logs have to be tra 

sawmill and the product of the sawmill 
consumer, as is now being done in a long way 
the Pacific coast where the question of 
alone to the consuming markets in many 
from $20 to $30 per thousand, the higher the cost 
of the product in such consuming markets, as 
naturally this question of freight must be added 
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as an advance in the price, when really it is but 
an additional freight charge covering the increased 
distance of transportation as compared with the 
distance in former years. The recent advance in 
freight rates in many cases makes the additional 
freight from $3 to $10 per thousand over and 
above the prices prevailing prior to Aug. 26, 1920, 
the date the advance went into effect. 


With regard to lumber itself Mr. Hines said: 


No one need be ashamed of lumber. Next to 
agriculture, that is, the tilling of the ground, lum- 
bering is the most widespread of all the industries. 
There is no State in the Union in which lumber 
ing is not carried on to a greater or lesser de 
gree, with the possible exception of Nevada. The 
nature of the industry produces men of simple life 
and sturdy physique. It is an outdoor industry, 
conducive to health. It is a necessary industry, 
the management of which is in highly capable 
hands. It is an industry with a future, for while 
it is true that the amount of standing timber has 
diminished in two hundred years from an esti- 
mated area of 822,000,000 acres to 463.000,000 
acres, we still have considerably more than half 
of the timber with which we started, and from 
now on if we continue to get for lumber the price 
that it is worth, and if the tax laws are changed 
and there is an evidence of the spirit of codpera- 
tion between the Federal Government and State 
and community governments with the owners of the 
cutover lands, there is no reason why reforestation 
can not be undertaken, and the lumber business be 
made as permanent in America as the growing of 
wheat. 





Box Manufacturers in Annual Meeting Decide on 
Master Trade Mark and Co-operative Advertising 


New York, Oct. 11—Two hundred opti- 
mists, all members of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, completed the two days’ 
session of their twenty-first annual meeting in 
the Commodore Hotel ahead of schedule last 
Friday afternoon and most of them hurried 
home to sit tight for a change for the better in 
business conditions. Codperation was the key- 
note of the convention and instilled into the 
delegates was a ‘‘do it now’’ spirit that en- 
abled Chairman B. F. Masters, of Chicago, to 
fairly jam every minute of the conferences with 
something destined to be a boon to the industry. 


Even Philadelphians Became Optimistic 


The only notes of pessimism were sounded by 
‘delegates from Philadelphia, whose firms are 
still laboring under the handicaps of labor 
shortage and a scarcity of lumber. at high 
prices. But even the Quaker'City quota was 
prepared by the time adjournment was an- 
mounced to see a bright ray on the horizon of 
sound business and departed with a de- 
‘termination inspired by their follows to make 
‘business forge ahead whether it is of that mind 
or not. 

If ever there was a convention of standpat- 
ters the assembly of box makers was one. For 
‘instance, they have no idea of cutting prices of 
-wood boxes until the reduction in the cost of 
lumber and labor warrants the step and they 
‘haven’t the slightest notion of becoming pan- 
icky or doing anything else to injure the out- 
look for the brighest future that. ever loomed 
ahead for their industry. 

The box manufacturers are willing to bear 
their share of the burden of getting back to 
normal times, for the majority of them so stated 
in open convention, but they are just as set in 
their opinion that labor is not prepared to 
accept lower wages; that the time is not ripe 
for a material drop in the prices of raw ma- 
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terials and that somebody else must pave the 
way for readjustments necessitated by the 40 
percent increase in freight rates. 


Pledge Support to Codperative Advertising 


The association pledged itself by unanimous 
vote to support the codperative plan of adver- 
tising as it is being developed by Col. H. P. 
Howard and a committee appointed at the last 
meeting at Chicago in April. It refused to go 
on record for or against the metric system of 


weights and measures, but left the question to 
& committee for study and report at the next 
—* which is slated for Chicago next 
p , 
Mr. Howard’s system is based on a direct ap- 
peal to customers and prospective customers. by 
means of advertising material to be supplied 
by the association, some free and some at 
nominal cost, by means of enclosures in all cor- 
respondence. A shower of blotters and 1- and 
2-sheet circulars may be expected by all per- 
sons who deal with the members of the asso- 
ciation, and it is to begin before the first of 
the month. ‘‘We’ve got to show the trade 
that the wood box is best for its goods,’’ Col. 
Howard declared, ‘‘and it is our mission as 
well to convince them why. We believe we 
have hit upon a method of doing both things.’’ 


Members to Use Master Trade Mark 


In connection with the forward movement to 
be undertaken by the box manufacturers, the 
association is to adopt a master trade mark. 
Secretary W. D. Burr, also of Chicago, said 
no design had been selected but the main figure 
would be a photographie reproduction of a 
well made wood box. The aim is to extend to 
each member firm the privilege of using the 
master trade mark with its name inscribed 
thereon, and if the private user so desires he 
may have his own insignia with the wood box 
background copyrighted. 

One of the principal speakers on the first day 
of the convention was J. C. Jeffery, counsel 
for the association, who despite several disap- 
pointments has not given up hope of obtaining 
an appointment to aseat on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Jeffery’s injune- 
tion to the manufacturers was: ‘‘Don’t get 
scared that anything you are doing will violate 
the Sherman Antitrust law. There’s an awful 
lot of bunk going on among Federal authorities 
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about what constitutes a violation of the Sher- 
man Act. 

**So far as transportation is concerned, 
you’re going to hear a lot more about increased 
rates. You’re going to have a hard time get- 
ting a reduction in rates, because the railroads 
need the money. The whole system of trans- 
portation has undergone a revolution just as 
life has undergone a revolution the world over. 
You don’t see one railroad going ahead alone 
and trying to raise its rates. And I say that 
you men as individuals can accomplish but lit- 
tle working by yourselves. If you come here 
banded together and discuss your problems with 
a view to greater economy and efficiency, you 
are entirely within your rights and nobody or 
no law can molest you.’’ 

Mr. Jeffery was asked by a delegate whether 
it would be advisable for the association to 
appoint a committee of men who know their 
costs to compile a statement of costs and the 
minimum prices at which products could be 
sold for a fair margin of profit and submit it 
to the Federal Trade Commission for consider- 
ation. Mr. Jeffery replied that it would be 
all right to submit an estimate of costs but he 
would advise against any mention of prices. 
The matter was discarded from consideration. 

Standardization Report Is Presented 

The report of the committee on standardiza- 
tion and specifications was presented by D. L. 
Quinn and adopted. The report called for the 
manufacture of boxes that will not only meet 
the specifications required by the railroads but 
that will enable the manufacturer to supply 
them at a cost that will meet competition. The 
report was filed with a schedule of specifica- 
tions and the committee was continued. 

The delegates were welcomed to New York 
at the g session yesterday by Arthur H. 
Phelps, of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, following which reports of the treasurer, 
secretary and the board of governors were read 
and adopted. Sectional reports of a routine 
character were presented by H. L. Pease, for 
New England; J. C. Nellis, for the eastern dis- 
trict; G. A. Lee, for the metropolitan district; 
and C. E. Skidmore, for the southeastern dis- 
trict. 

Banker Discusses Financial Conditions 

The principal address of the convention was 
made by James G. Blaine, jr., a New York 
banker and eastern district treasurer of the 
Republican national committee. Mr. Blaine 
was crossed by a Tennessee delegate when he 
urged the election of Senator Harding. Men- 
tion of the Republican nominee’s name. was 
applauded. sufficiently to cause mild resentment 
from the Tennesseean but the incident passed 
calmly. Said Mr. Blaine: 

There has been a lot of criticism of banks. Many 
thought they might have extended credits more 
liberally. The bankers never have and never will 
refuse credit to legitimate industry. There has 
been a lot of. criticism. of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Take it by and large I think the Federal 
Reserve Board has done pretty well. It is one of 


the saving graces of this country that we have the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Must Stand for Unabridged Property Rights 
I think the future is going to be good. The 
railroad situation is improving. The labor situ- 
ation is no worse. We are living in a pretty crit- 
ical era. An era in which you’ve got to think out- 
side of your own business. The burning issue is 
whether property rights shall be maintained. We 
must have unabridged property rights. They con- 
stitute a principle on which~the country was 
founded. Bolshevism or any other ism’ will not 
stand in America, but if we are to solve our in- 
ternal and external problems we’ve got to think and 
think hard. ‘ 
I’m a bull on the United States. We are going 
a great era of prosperity—the greatest ever 
nown. 


Roundtable on Business Conditions 


About half the time at both sessions of the 
convention was devoted to a roundtable dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Business Conditions and Outlook.’’ 
Each member present was requested to give 
briefly his views on the situation in the indus- 
try within his immediate territory. Chairman 
Masters, at the conclusion of the discussion to- 
day, characterized it as the most enlightening 
exchange of views ever conducted by the asso- 
ciation. _ 

L. F. Powell, of David M. Lea & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., said North Carolina pine had got 


beyond the price at-which it ought to be sell- 
ing. He said he had lumber on the yard that 
was purchased months ago at $33.50 a thou- 
sand, which could not be duplicated today at 
$35. 

‘¢Business has borne up well,’’ he declared, 
‘fexcept in the last sixty days. We see a 
change in everything. Mills are refusing to 
take orders for lumber already cut. Increased 
freight rates have had much to do with holding 
up the price of lumber. A marked change for 
the better in the labor situation has occurred 
in the last thirty days. I believe on investi- 
gation that you will find your competitor just 
as unwilling to cut prices as you are. Watch 
your customers and don’t cut prices until forced 
to do so.’? 


Others who discussed conditions were: 


C. CoHEN, Forest Box & Lumber Co., New York 
City.—Labor conditions in New York are loosening 
up. Lumber is rising in price. We are gettin 
more lumber than ever. We received 3,000,0 
feet last month. It is coming in by trainloads. 


S. T. ELtxkus, New Orleans.—No decrease in cost 
of lumber which is being manufactured by cypress 
mills and no signs of reducing prices. Business 
conditions chaotic, but nothing to indicate a panic. 


Burt HANNA, Detroit.—Great business last nine 
months, but we’ve been hit hard last sixty days. 
Now running on half time. Lumbermen not in- 
clined. to reduce prices. Not inclined to reduce 
altho customers demanding it. My friend Henry 
Ford set the pace for reducing prices. At point of 
deciding to go home and slash prices until I got 
here and talked to some of the manufacturers. 


F. S. Knapp, Omaha Box Co.—Not worryin: 
about the future. Never saw good crops withou 
good business and Kansas crops biggest on record. 
Business steady and pore up. ood labor con- 
ditions. No demand for decreased prices, but they 
had not been advanced as much as in Hast. 


E. H. Crossert, Portland, Me.—Business good 
all year and likely to be for some months to come. 
No recession in prices. Lumber firm, with demand 
for pulpwood keeping prices up. Building lumber 
a little easier. e to be cautious. 

G. BR. Hunt, of Firstbrook Bros. (Ltd.), To- 
ronto.—Business in good shape but materials hard 
to obtain. Canadian lumbermen at disadvantage 
in not having an association. 


Frank P, CHENEY, Lowell, Miss.—Conditions fa- 
vorable to the trade. At present time running 
40 percent capacity. Looking for temporary slump. 
Unskilled help plentiful but unsatisfactory. 
Skilled labor very scarce on account of textile in- 
dustries. Optimistic. 


Cc. H. BriperBavueH, Philadelphia.—Conditions 
unsatisfactory. Running 65 percent capacity since 
Sept. 1, with no prospect of improvement before 
first of year. Lumbermen demanding higher prices, 
but have not cut own prices yet. 


A. H. Sweet, Norton, Mass.—Business good for 
the last year. Recently raised = on nailed 
ps ama Curtailment in other es heips labor 
situation. 


Mr. JORGENSEN, of Jorgensen & Bennet@gMany: 
facturing Co., Memphis.—Business very ll 
we can do. Plenty of labor and can pick men. 
Forced to readjust prices. Mills operating exten- 
sively and demand not very brisk. 

I. F. Arwoop, Chelsea, Mass., vice chairman of 
the association.—No word of pessimism. . Our lum- 
ber. in competition with pulp and sawmills. 
Doesn’t see any chance of lower prices. Doesn’t 
look for any great period of depression. 

R. W. Jorpan, Emporia, Va.—Recession in prices 
the last few weeks. Further cuts necessary unless 
operations curtailed. Outlook for this winter less 
bright than for the last four or five. 

W. A. FinnGan, Old Town, Me—Unlimited de- 
mand for spruce due to pulp situation. Labor 
situation still acute. Car situation temporarily 
eased up. Predicts big rise in price of lumber. 

C. H. Hawes, New Bedford, Mass.—Lumber a 
little more plentiful, with cut in operations. Peo- 
ple operating on borrowed capital. Unskilled labor 
plentiful but no skilled workmen. No demand for 
lower prices. 

Bruce Forrester, Kansas City.—Business re- 
duced in last sixty days 33% percent. Endeavor- 
ing to hold customers on assumption that he stuck 
by them in war and they are obligated to be loyal 
in period of readjustment. Lumbermen inde- 
pendent until market broke and then began to 
beg for orders. Doesn’t believe it possible to sad- 


dle on customers any part of increased freight’ 


rate on raw materials but only from plant to cus- 
tomers, 

H. EB. BarLtey, Suncook, N. H.—Lumber advanced 
slightly in last thirty days owing to increased 
cost of operations. Expects to continue without 
being compelled to shade prices. 

CHARLES BAKER, Baker Box Co., Worcester.— 
Very comfortable so far as orders go for last three 
months. Hoping before very long to put business 
on basis where he can go ahead. Box industry in 
northeast section unusually strong. Likelihood of 
reduced wages this winter. 

Horatio HiskoK, Burlington, Vt.—Getting or- 
ders and has been right along. You can’t buy a 
wheelbarrow or a mouse trap or a keg of nails in 
Burlington. All imported from Canada. Well 
fixed for labor since closing down of large woolen 


mill. Quoted everybody several months ago on 
basis of new freight rates. Always figures on 
replacement prices. 

Mr. VAN Roy, Baum & Van Roy Crate Co.. 
Crystal River, Fla.—All manufacturers in wood 
products line very busy. Urges a National Wood 
Products Institute to study problems of industry. 
Fayors coéperative buying. 

W. C. Weaver, Emporia, Va.—Not running full 
time. Labor as bad as ever. 

E. A. THORNTON, Chicago.—Situation in Mar- 
quette good all year. Labor improved. Indica- 
tions of business decline this month. No good in 
striving for new customers but best to take de- 
crease in business philosophically. 

JOHN GALBRAITH, Philadelphia.—Plant running 
85 percent. Have not lowered prices. Labor situ- 
ation improved. 

J. A. GILLIgs, Bath, Me.—Lumber prices un 
changed and new business slow. 

GrEorRGE W. Krucer, Philadelphia.—In worst 
shape ever. June biggest month but steady slump 
to 40 percent normal. Lumber seems declining. 

B. F. Masters, Chicago.—I’m a bull. An opti- 
mist. I can’t believe this grand old country _— 
0 to 
ower 


_ greatest gold reserve in the world can 
e 


. teudency to volume and 
prices but is not worrying. 

W. S. GoopwILuin, Chicago.—Back to normal 
times and satisfied to be there. Lumber situation 
in Chicago about normal, too. rices down 
slightly. 

JARBOR, St. 


Louis.—Business normal. 
of lumber. 


J. W. 
Abundance No sign of reducing cost 
of labor. 

GoprrReY DAIGNAULT, Woonsocket, R. I.—Lost a 
few customers by recent increase in prices. Labor 
situation fair. 

S. I. BLooMFIELD, of BE. C. Smith Co. 
Brooklyn.—Only good seen is loosening up in labor 
situation. Production has increased to such an ex- 
tent that men fear they will lose their jobs. 

W. D. Corppry, Snow Hill, Md.—Enough lum- 
ber to last until first of year but running only 75 
percent normal. Orders ahead for three weeks. 


(Inc.), 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


L. F. Powell was chief opponent of the pro- 
prosal to have the convention go on record as 
favoring the metric system of weights and 
measures. The question was referred to com- 
mittee when the decision was reached suddenly 
that the members needed enlightenment. 


Twenty-nine new members were enrolled by 
the credentials committee. Twenty-seven are 
active members and two associate. The new 
members were distributed as follows: Michi- 
gan and New Hampshire, six each; Maryland, 
4; Maine, 3, and Vermont, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, New York, New Jersey, 
North Carolina and Virginia, one apiece. The 
associate members are from Michigan and New 
Hampshire. 

Miss Gertrude F. Fellows, of Kingston, N. 
H., has the distinction of being the first woman 
member of the association. She did not attend 
the convention. 

A resolution lamenting the death of Joseph 
T. Pearson, for many years a Philadelphia lum- 
berman and a member of the association, was 
adopted unanimously. 


Another resolution adopted voiced the thanks 
of the convention to the board of convention 
for its work in behalf of the association. 


C. Cohen, a New York delegate, proposed the 
following as a suitable motto to be inscribed 
on the master trade mark: ‘‘Hard Luck Is 
a New Name for Sleeping Sickness.’’ 


STOCK EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT SUCCESSFUL 


Detroit, MicH., Oct. 11.—The stock exchange 
department of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is being showered with compliment- 
ary remarks on the success of its operation. 
Started as an experi:nent, it has proved that 
it can be invaluable to lumber dealer members. 

The stock exchange department is furnished 
with monthly inventory reports of stocks of all 
members. This information is compiled in the 
shape of an aggregate stock sheet, in the office 
of the association, where immediate reference 
may be had as to the location of all items and 
the amount on hand in the city. 

The service helps in the immediate location 
of short stock, and the market information serv- 
ice in connection with it, permits dealers to find 
out what the average wholesale price of stock 
is. It operates to conserve investment in du- 
plicated stocks, dealers find. 
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FALL ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


DEALERS’ HELPS APPROVED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 11—The new deal- 
ers’ helps of the Southern Pine Association have 
unquestionably hit the spot, for a continuous 
stream of testimonials are being received as to 
the merits of the latest literature and cuts. 
From far-off Spokane, Wash., the F. R. Wood- 
bury Lumber Co. writes: ‘‘They are by far 
and away the best we have ever seen. We are 
indeed glad that we have the opportunity to get 
this service and we certainly are going to avail 
ourselves of it in the future.’’ 

The ever increasing number of requests being 
received by the Southern Pine Association 
proves that the helps are the best of their kind 
ever issued. 


MAY FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 12.—An important 
meeting attended by over one hundred lumber- 
men of eastern North Carolina, manufacturing 
North Carolina pine, assembled at the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce, Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 
9 for the purpose of forming a new organiza- 
tion of North Carolina lumbermen exclusively 
and exchanging views and discussing conditions 
and what was best to be done for the betterment 
and future course of the manufacturers of lum- 
ber in eastern North Carolina. 

After a temporary organization was effected 


The lumbermen of eastern North Carolina 
are determined that the smaller mills, if not 
properly treated by the North Carolina Pine 
Association, will effect a large and strong or- 
ganization of lumbermen of the two Carolinas 
and Virginia at the meeting in November. Be- 
fore adjournment a committee was appointed to 
confer with lumbermen and mill operators in 
other southern States. The convention was 
practically unanimous in its decision not to re- 
vive the ‘‘Carolina Air Dried Association,’’ 
which still exists under a charter granted by 


the State, but has not functioned for about. 


three years. 


~ 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 12—At the recent 
annual meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which was held here Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, a 
very efficient corps of officers for the ensuing 
year was elected as follows: 


President—Charles P. Tolman, chief engineer, 
National Lead Co., New York City. 

First vice president—W. H. Cameron, secretary- 
treasurer, Workmen’s Compensation Service Bur- 
eau, New York City. 

Second vice president—L. A. DeBlois, manager 
of safety section, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Third vice president—W. EF. 


Worth, assistant 


Reading from left to right: W. H. Frater, treasurer, National Safety Council; C. W. Price, gen- 


eral manager, 


National Safety Council; Second vice president L. A. 


DeBlois, manager of 


safety section, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington Del.; First vice president W. H. Cam- 
eron, secretary-treasurer Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau, New York City; President 
Charles P. Tolman, chief engineer, National Lead Co.; Third vice president W. E. Worth, assist- 


ant manager, 
dent J. A. 
engineer, National Safety Council. 


Industrial Relations Department, International Harvester Co.; Fourth vice presi- 
Oartel, safety engineer, Carnegie Steel Co.; Sidney J. Williams, secretary and chief 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED AT THE NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
: SAFETY COUNCIL 


by the election of C. D. Orrell, of Sanford, 
chairman, and P. H. McGill, of Raleigh, secre- 
tary, a committee was appointed to ascertain 
what concessions the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation would make to the smaller mills, the 
committee to report back at an adjourned meet- 
ing which it was later decided to hold Nov. 24. 

The necessity of curtailment was dwelt upon 
by the speakers and it was practically the 
unanimous opinion that there should be curtail- 
ment. Another meeting is to be held in No- 
vember and in the meantime an effort will be 
made to ascertain the amount of accumulated 
stock on hand, and the amount of production 
and sales and to report the findings at the 
November meeting. 

This meeting grew out of the fact that many 
of the lumber manufacturers of the State have 
become alarmed at the low price of lumber 
and the amount of stock that has accumulated 
because of the slump in house building and con- 
struction generally in which the product of 
these mills is used. Such conditions have put 
the lumber business in bad shape. The cost of 
‘producing lumber has kept step with other 
things, but the offered price is below cost in 
many cases. 


manager, Industrial Relations Department, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fourth vice president—John A. Oartel, safety 
engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The following officers of the staff at the Na- 
tional headquarters in Chicago were reélected: 
C. W. Price, general manager; Sidney J. Wil- 
liams, secretary; W. H. Frater, treasurer, and 
R. T. Solensten, assistant secretary. 


MORE EXPLICIT TERMS OF SALE 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 9—A. J. Wartes, of 
the shingle department of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., presided at the luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers Thursday. A discussion of the 
business situation brought out the point that 
there was probably a considerable volume of 
rural rec ps of lumber, accompanied by 
a tendency of yards to swap stock instead of 
placing new orders. The wholesalers consid- 
ered a letter from a Portland lumberman, who 
set forth his troubles on account of the refusal 
of a buyer to accept a shipment, a part of 
which was shown to be off grade. Under the 
practice of this territory, based on west Coast 
terms, a buyer is supposed to accept that por- 
tion of the shipment which is up to grade and 


to make a reasonable settlement for that which 
is off grade. It was shown that some individ- 
uals, influenced by a falling market, had taken 
advantage of such circumstances, and had tried 
to reject entire carloads—a practice which the 
wholesalers criticised as unfair and unethical. 
The sentiment of the meeting was that the 
terms be made more explicit, in order to cover 
eases of this kind. 


NEW WOOD USING ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting held in Chicago on Sept. 28, 
representatives of twenty-four wood using in- 
dustries formed an organization to be known 
as the Association of Wood Using Industries. 
E. E. Parsonage, of the John Deere Co., acted 
as chairman and after several present had 
outlined the necessity for having an organiza- 
tion that could dispense information concern- 
ing reforestation, wood conservation and leg- 
islative activities of general interest to all 
industries fabricating wood, talks were made 
by Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the 
United States, and by Hugh P. Baker, seere- 
tary of the American Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion. O. M. Butler, assistant director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
read a paper on ‘‘Forest Conservation by 
Better Utilization,’’ which was published in 
full in the Oct. 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. 

A committee was appointed to draw up con- 
stitution and bylaws which were presented 
and approved and then the nominating com- 
mittee followed with its recommendations 
which were also unanimousiy approved and 
these officers elected: 

Wood Using 


Officers— Interests Represented 


President—E. E. Parsonage. Implement and Vehicle 
Vice president—Hugh P. Baker...Paper and Pulp 
Secretary—Wm. Bak Fu 

Treasurer—F. A. Vogel 
Director—W. A. Babbitt 


rniture 
Miscellaneous 
W. rners 
Director—John Foley Wood Preservatives 
Director—W. Harry Davis Containers 
The secretary will maintain permanent 
offices in Chicago at 531 Monadnock Block. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the execu- 
tive committee went into session and ap- 
pointed chairmen for the standing committees 
and outlined the work of the respective com- 
mittees for getting the association properly 
started. 


OHIO DISTRICT MEETING 

CoLumBus, OHI0, Oct. 12.—The second fall 
meeting of District No. 8 of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, which is co- 
extensive with Franklin County, was held at 
the Chittenden Hotel, Monday evening Oct. 11, 
with thirty-three present. Since the election 
of officers, there has been considerable enthusi- 
asm displayed in the affairs of the district. 
Following a dinner at 6 p. m. the business 
session was held. 

Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohie 
association, was present and gave a lengthy 
talk of the aims and objects of the State asso- 
ciation. He urged the members to attend the 
meetings and cooperate in the various activities, 
assuring them that they would be amply repaid 
for their interest. 

Joseph Murphy, a lumberman of Urbana, told 
of the methods used in his district for handling 
credits. 

J. W. Jacoby, of the Economy Lumber Co., 
of Marion, talked on the outlook for the spring 
trade. He believes that general conditions are 
good and that the lumber business will soon be 
on a more stable basis. 


Committees for the year were named as fol- 
lows: 


Arbitration—J. E. McNally, McNally Lumber 
Co., chairman; Frank Lumbert, sr.. Fifth Avenue 
Lumber Co., and T. C. Jones, Doddington Co. 

Credit committee—F. Everson Powell, Powell 
Lumber Co., chairman: Seymour M. Brown, Colum- 
bus Lumber Co., and John D. Hicks, Buttles Ave- 
nue Lumber Co. 

Entertainment committee—Frank H. Lumbert, 
jr., Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., chairman; D. B. 
Benbow, Sowers-Leach Lumber Co.; Edwin aS er 
cer, Doddington Co., and W. B. Watkins, i 
Lumber Co., Westerville, Ohio. 
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Activities of Lumbermen’s Clubs 


PLAN FOR MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., Oct. 12.—The pro- 
posal for a lumbermen’s club for Minneapolis 
is being studied by a special committee of five 
local lumbermen, appointed by F. A. Kingsley 
as chairman of the meeting which took place 
last week to consider the subject. Mr. Kings- 
ley named as the committee Messrs. E. L. Crook, 
C. M. Stafford, A. B. Leasure, R. Raney and 
G. E. Grace. They have started off by send- 
ing for full information about similar organiza- 
tions in Chicago and other cities. They also 
are canvassing the situation locally and soon 
will be ready to make a report. The next 
ee is subject to call of Chairman Kings- 
ey. 


CLUB HEARS HOMESTEAD MAN TALK 


New Ortgans, La., Oct, 11.—At the regular 
weekly luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Club last 
Tuesday, William Pfaff, president of the Union 
Homestead Association, New Orleans, and the 
Louisiana Homestead League, delivered the 
principal talk, taking for his subject ‘‘The 
Value of Codperation Between the Lumber In- 
dustry and the Homestead Associations.’’ He 
sketched the origin, growth and history of the 
homestead association as a factor in the up- 
building of the nation, outlined the community 
of interest between the homestead and the lum- 
ber industry and showed how, thru a better 
understanding and closer codperation, the two 
could render greater service to the public and 
to their own respective interests. At the club 
luncheon tomorrow L. M. Pool, president of the 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., of this city, is sched- 
uled to deliver the principal address. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 

EvANSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 13.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club held last night at the New Vendome 
Hotel, William S. Partington, secretary and 
treasurer of the club, made a final report on 
the annual outing of the club that was held 
last June. He said that the entertainment 
committee would soon begin making prepara- 
tions for the next annual outing of the club. 

Oharles A, Wolflin, of the West Side Lumber 
Co., chairman of the entertainment committee, 
reported that he had his lines out for several 
new members and he will make a report at 
the next regular meeting of the club, which 
will be held Nov. 9. 


Secretary Partington reported that the In- 
diana log shippers have cooperated in an effort 
to keep down the rates on logs and the matter 
has been taken up with the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. Mr. Partington said he 
expected the commission would make an in- 
crease of about 10 percent in log rates. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., spoke of the good work that the Chamber 
of Commerce has done for Evansville and said 
it was the duty of every good citizen to boost 
this organization. 


MempPuHis, TENN., Oct. 11.—Announcement 
has been made by J. M. Pritchard, secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Memphis, 
that the second annual tournament of the organ- 
ization will be held Oct. 28 at the Memphis 
Country Club. While this will be a one-day 
affair, Secretary Pritchard assures those who in- 
tend to come that it will be a long time before 
they will have opportunity to spend another 


such day. The entertainment and handicap 
committees are arranging for a day full of in- 
terest and entertainment. 


ANNUAL CHESTNUT OUTING 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange will hold its annual chestnut out- 
ing on Thursday of this week, making an au- 
tomobile trip to the farm of Fred Herman at 
Boston Valley, where several previous outings 
of the kind have been held. The start will be 
made at 10:30 from the Buffalo Library Build- 
ing and lunch will be served at 12:30, and din- 
ner at 6. The committee, headed by William 
P. Betts, is arranging the usual fine spread and 
a large crowd is expected. 

Louis A. Fischer, of the Dohn, Fischer Co., 
related to his fellow lumbermen at the exchange 
meeting last Saturday his experiences on his 
recent visit to his early home in Alsace. He 
presented his native village with an American 
flag, which the citizens promised will be dis- 
played every Fourth of July and on July 14, 
the French independence day. He was made 
an honorary citizen of the town. 





Define Policies of Tariff Congress 


New OruEans, La., Oct. 11—The Southern 
Tariff Congress opened a two-days’ session at 
the Grunewald Hotel this morning, with a fair 
attendance and this morning heard two Louisi- 
ana Democrats newly elected to high office ad- 
vocate a tariff for protection as well as for 
revenue, One of these was John M. Parker, 
elected to the Louisiana governorship last 
spring, the other, Edwin 8. Broussard, who won 
the Democratic nomination for United States 
senator last month. 

John H. Kirby of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., is president of the congress and 
opened the meeting with a brief address ex- 
plaining its purpose. Mr. Kirby spoke in part 
as follows: 

The Southern Tariff Association seeks the co- 
operation of all the industries in the South, in- 
cluding Chambers of Commerce, agricultural or- 
ganizations and citizens engaged in production 
whether members of such organizations or not, to 
the end that the progress and prosperity of these 
States may be promoted and the national thrift 
augmented. é 

The plan is to promote the activities of the 
association thru conferences or congresses and 
this is the first congress to be held under this 
plan. It takes on the dual nature of a delegated 
convention and a mass meeting, with the Southern 
Tariff Association as host. 





Notes of Interest Regarding Hoo-Hoo 


SUPREME NINE ELECTS GURDON 

Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—It was announced 
today by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, 
of Hoo-Hoo, that Peter J. Wilson, manager 
J. A. Hunter Lumber Co., dealer in foreign 
‘woods, New York, has been elected to a place 
on the Supreme Nine, taking the place of J. H. 
Dickinson as gurdon. Dickinson was 
elected at the recent annual meeting in St. 
Louis, but declined. The election was by the 
other members of the Supreme Nine. 

Mr. Isherwood is planning to attend the con- 
catenation to be held in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 16. 


MARIONITES TO CONCATENATE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—The Hoo-Hoo of 
Marion, Ohio, and the surrounding territory 
have completed arrangements for a rousing 
concatenation to take place at Marion on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 26. They have extended an 
invitation to Senator Harding, who is a mem- 
ber of the order, to attend, which he promises 
to do if he is in the city. 

W. G. Lusch, of the Marion Lumber Co., is 
in eharge of the arrangements and program, 
which assures all Hoo-Hoo of a splendid pro- 
gram and an interesting evening. 

At a meeting of District No. 11 of the Ohio 
‘Association Lumber Dealers held just re- 
‘eently at Bucyrus, Ohio, Mr. Lusch made the 


announcement as to the contemplated concatena- 
tion and secured nine applications at this one 
meeting. 


—-~ — 


HOO-HOO ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—Announcement was 
made today of the appointment of E. A. Ehlert, 
of Milwaukee, to be Vicegerent Snark for Wis- 
consin. He succeeds D. 8. Montgomery, newly 
elected Junior Hoo-Hoo of the Supreme Nine. 

A. J. McEachern, of the Allied Sales Cor- 
poration, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has been appointed 
Vicegerent Snark of the Tuscaloosa district, 
succeeding George W. Phalin, of that city. 
Mr. Phalin has been made member of the ad- 
visory board of jurisdiction No. 5 by M. M. 
Elledge, Supreme Scrivenoter. 


INCREASE IN LABOR EFFICIENCY 


In Detroit the increasing efficiency of labor 
can be noted as the demand for labor grows 
less, due to decline in construction work. Men 
are hunting for jobs as they have not done re- 
cently; big concerns have laid off men and it 
has been remarked among the workers that the 
men who have been laid off were the least effi- 
cient. This has resulted in a very decided 
change among the men at work in favor of 
greater efficiency. 


The structure of the Southern Tariff Associa 
tion has not as yet been set up nor its purposes 
fully determined. It is hoped that this will be 
accomplished at this meeting. My conception of 
the organization is that its purpose is to see that 
all tariff levies whether laid for the purpose of 
encouraging an infant industry or for the pro- 
tection of labor and capital enga in those al- 
ready established against unfair foreign compett- 
tion or whether laid for the purpose of revenue, 
shall be so framed and administered as to fairly 
distribute the burdens and the benefits of such tax- 
ation without discrimination against any industry 
or any pursuit or any vocation or any section of 
our common country. ; 

Gov. Parker, introduced as chairman of the 
session, declared that the future salvation of 
this country depends on proper protection. of 
its producers. ‘‘During the it severa) 
months,’’ he said, ‘‘we have witnessed train- 
loads of Chinese labor pass thru the South on 
its way to Cuban plantations. They are the 
competition the farmers of this country are 
running up against by the present tariff laws. 
Competition means nothing more than equaliza- 
tion and the present laws are forcing our pro- 
ducers to either lower themselves to the lower 
standard or go into bankruptcy.’’ 

Senator-designate Broussard of Louisiana 
declared against the ‘‘tariff for revenue only’’ 
policy and asserted that the tariff should be 
taken entirely out of politics. 

Senator Ransdell of Louisiana also spoke in 
advocacy of tariff laws to protect the indus. 
tries which are now facing ruin because of 
the ‘‘free list,’’ and urged the need of a non- 
partisan, non-political, non-section board of 
tariff experts. 

Among others scheduled to address the con- 

ess before its close are Senators Fall of New 

exico and Hoke Smith of Georgia; Govs. 
Russell of Mississippi and Catts of Florida. 
Secretary-ma r J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, was on the program for 
a talk this afternoon, but was unable to attend. 


DISPERSAL OF TREE SEEDS 


The dispersal of tree seeds by wind, water 
and animals, perpetuates forests by providing 
for planting. It is often stated that light 
seeds with wings for flying, and those. with 
burrs for clinging to wool, fur and feathers— 
such as maple, ash, cottonwood, red gum and 
sycamore—are carried farthest and have the 
best chance of getting themselves planted. 
There is one noted exception to this rule. The 
cocoanut, which is the heaviest tree seed and 
is wingless, may be planted farther from its 
parent than any other seed dispersed by nat- 
ural means. In its thick, oily husk, a cocoa- 
nut may float a year and finally wash ashore 
on @ distant shore and start a new grove. 
Cocoanuts have washed up on the California 
coast which are Spo pre to have drifted from 
islands thousands of miles distant. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA PLAN LUMBER EXPORTS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 13.—A cablegram 
to the State Department reports a plan for im- 
provement in the transportation of lumber from 
the interior of Soviet Russia to the ports. In- 
structions to gain control over the export of 
lumber and to collect stocks of lumber for ex- 
port have been ordered prepared by the Ryov 
commissary of the people’s council. 

The same dispatch states that a project is 
being arranged by the Petrograd labor commit- 
tees to compel peasants to work on wood cut- 
ting, harvesting of crops and loading of sup- 
plies. The peasants are to receive certain fixed 
wages for at least twenty-five days a month 
spent in this work. 


SEEKS ARREST OF SWINDLER 


Str. Lovurs, Mo., Oct. 12—The Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo makes public the following 
information regarding a swindler operating 
among eastern lumbermen, furnished by the 
Trenton Credit Association, of Trenton, N. J.: 

A James B,. Wilson, giving his home address as 
Eureka, Humboldt County, Calif., and claiming to 
represent the Hammond Lumber Co., has been op- 
erating among lumbermen in Trenton, N. J., also 
in West Summerville, Mass., selling fake Arizona 
oil claims. His method is of introducing himself 
as being connected with the Hammond Lumber Co. 
and prospecting the east Coast with the intention 
of establishing a distributing yard or yards there 
to bring lumber by cargo from the Pacific coast 
thru the Panama Canal. He would advise of an 
Arizona oil proposition which had just been pre- 
sented m, saying that he had only a few 
claims left at $10 each, one claim only to be sold 
to one person. Sometimes he operated thru the 
employees of the business and evaded the princi- 
pals. Another story he tells is that he came east 
to have a New York doctor treat his eyes. He is 
about 57 years old, of a very intelligent appear- 

weighs about 200 pounds, has sandy com- 
mn, and is somewhat cross-eyed. He is not 
nown by the Hammond Lumber Co., and so far 
as can be learned has never lived in Hureka, Calif. 


The Trenton Credit Association is eager for 
the man’s arrest and requests any lumber dealer 
who might be approached by him to hold him 
and advise it. 


KEYSTONE STATE FORESTRY PROGRAM 


PrrrspureGH, Pa., Oct. 11—George W. Wood- 
ruff, head of the land division of the Pennsyl- 
vania department of forestry, speaking before 
the members of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh here recently, at the opening of 
Forest Fire Prevention Week in western Penn- 
sylvania, declared for strictest conservation of 
forests, with most careful guarding against 
fires, to prevent an impending timber famine. 
Even with this program, it will take the State 
nearly two hundred years to become normal in 
the matter of forestry, he said. 

Outlining a program of State legislation to 
relieve the situation, Mr. Woodruff said: 

The forest should be patrolled, fire wardens ap- 
pointed, fire towers built and good roads con- 
structed into the forest recesses to allow easy 
—- of fire fighting equipment. These roads 
_ also prove valuable to hunters and fisher- 

He recommended the enactment of laws mak- 
ing it a criminal offense carelessly to start a 
forest fire. He continued: 

The camper and the motorist are, in the main, 

onsible for a large majority of the forest fires 
which annually sweep over the preserves of the 
United States. To ward against this danger in 
Pennsylvania alone it will be necessary for the 
State to appropriate this year at least ten times 
as much as last. 

Mr. Woodruff pointed out that at present the 
State is not laying so much stress on the re- 
forestation of the 6,000,000 acres now barren 
as in protecting the natural seedlings by which 
nature is attempting to replace the forests. 

Gifford Pinchot, of the Pennsylvania forestry 
department, when addressing the annual con- 
vention of county commissioners of the State, 
urged the commissioners to devote more at- 
tention to reforestation. 

Boy Scouts who help put out fires in Penn- 
sylvania forests will be given medals by the 
forestry department, it was announced. 

The department, thru a special commission, 
has adopted as a design a gold filed keystone, 
containing the raised oak leaf, emblem of the 





ee department, and the Boy Scout em- 
em. 


Commissioner Pinchot has divided the State 
into ten districts and the medals will be dis- 
tributed to the scouts recommended. 


WIN PRIZES AT STOCK SHOW 


FrrNwoop, Miss., Oct. 12.—At the Tri-State 
Fair held recently in Memphis, Tenn., the 
Enochs Farms show herd of Hereford cattle 
was awarded premiums as follows: First, sen- 
ior yearling bull; second, junior bull calf, aged 
cow, aged herd; third, aged bull, two-year-old 
bull, two-year-old heifer, produce of cow; fourth, 
get of sire; fifth, junior heifer calf; and sev- 
eral other premiums, prizes for which aggregated 
$500 





Considering the number of herds in compe- 
tition, including that of W. T. McCray, of 
Kentland, Ind., and the fact that the Enochs 
Farms have only been in the Hereford game 
a few years, this showing is a very creditable 
one and should encourage the southern farmers, 
especially in the cut-over pine land belt, where 
this herd was grown, to replace the native cattle 
with pure bred cattle. The cut-over pine land 
belt is well adapted for raising pure bred cat- 
tle, as well as stock feed of all kinds. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN OPTIMISTIC 


Detroit, Micw., Oct. 11.—The first fall 
‘€ get-together’? of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen was held recently in the Fellowcraft 
Club here. Thirty members were present, and 
so enthusiastic was the start of the series of 
monthly meetings that a large percentage of the 
total membership of 271 lumber salesmen is 
expected to attend next month. 

*¢Political situation’? seemed to be the an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
business?’’ which was propounded for a round 
table discussion. Four or five members talked 
in the round table discussion. 

F. L. Alexander, a lumber dealer of Redford, 
Mich., described the present dull period as ‘‘ the 
night after the day of hard work—knowing the 
sun is going to shine on the morrow morn’.’’ He 
said lumbermen generally are confident that 
after election day there will be revived activity 
all along the line, that the ‘morning sun’? will 
mean the start of an era of unprecedented 
business, 

8. W. Smith, of the H. W. Kanouse Lumber 
Co., of Detroit, spoke on ‘‘ Trade Acceptances. ’’ 
He said banks and the Federal reserve system 
are more in favor of a trade acceptance than of 
a note, because the acceptance is in settlement 
for an account not necessarily due, while a note 
is given for an account due or past due. The 
trade acceptance, he said, is preferred because 
it gives the customer issuing it a better standing 
with the bank. 

C. E. Lemons, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., spoke on ‘‘Propaganda.’’ ‘‘Lumbermen 
are backward in talking about themselves,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and in this age of advertising and pub- 
licity that does not pay. We ought to spread 
the news that lumber has come down in price 
more than any other building material. Steel is 
still high, and there are countless places where 
steel is being used now in which it might be re- 
placed with timber at a great saving.’’ 


ALABAMA COMPENSATION RATES REDUCED 


New Organs, La., Oet. 11.—Reductions in 
compensation rates ranging from 12 to 37 per- 
cent have been secured in Alabama as a result 
of the increased safety activities which have 
been carried on by some of the leading lumber 
manufacturers, and after a careful study of the 
advanced wages paid to the employees of the in- 
dustry. The actual reductions affecting the 
operators are, on the sawmill rate, from $4.70 
to $2.98; on the logging and lumbering rate 
from $4.48 to $3.07, and on the lumber yard 
rate from $1.41 to $1.24. A great saving to 
the lumbermen of Alabama will be effected by 
the new rates, in view of the fact that the pre- 
vious rates were made when labor was receiv- 
ing considerably less than at present. 








From Our Chicago Warehouse 
Weship same day order is received— 
OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


Hardwood Flooring 


A shipping platform that accommodates 12 cars at a time. 


Every foot of our flooring guaranteed for quality and 
milling; souaedwens customers idle _ 
All Oak Flooring carefully wrapped in heavy 
eee 
and at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY | LUMBER AND FLOORING 


“HARDWOD-FLORING GO. 
N E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. v 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackeldaff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oot +t 
Wm. Dings 
Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_New England 


J. J. Bertholet 
30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. 


tative, 





Represen \ 
James N. Woodbury, 
11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, State 9022. 


ihe Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 








Hardwood 4 


Lumber 


Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufactures Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 
3 L, 
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Poplar Logs 


Warren Ross 
Lumber Company 
L Band Mill, tt tet Jamestown, N. Y- 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


PUTT 


The Lumbermens: Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
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min 
Witt 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Write for Details 
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LLL Ee Mae on Pe TT 


PLAN F222... HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P:ans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
c te. Famous for comfort and peasy. 
“Representative 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. 
New Colonials’’60 Plans-5 to 12 
Rooms$1.“*WestCoastBungalows’’ 
60 one-story 5 to7 Fooms-$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get hook of 80 Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows’’ 3 to6 Rooms—50c. 
Money hack if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 358 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
liers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, ae 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 


Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., UW2R teu ft 











OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest by g es from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber "Shipments. 
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‘Thomas J. Dye & Son, a 





Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, 

Handles output of 26 ent in ig SO Dis- 

trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 

10 16 ft. Also some smail timbers 4x4 and 

exe. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 


ling—Dry and Dressed. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U. S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Who makes two blades of grass to grow where one has grown before 
Has been commended, as you know, full many times of yore. 

But better is the man who tries in every act of his 

To make the foolish public wise, and save the grass there is! 


We yell for buildings here and there, for buildings near and far; 
But, if we used a little care to save the ones there are, 
Perhaps we wouldn’t have to build as many as we do, 

Would have enough, if so we willed, to pull the public thru. 


‘*A penny saved a penny earned’’ undoubtedly is so; 

A building saved that might have burned is earned as well, you know. 
We haven’t any right to shout, about the cost to rave, 

When we don’t care enough about t he thing we have to save. 


Let’s have a fire department new in every yard and mill; 
’T will cut our losses right in two, that fire department will. 
When someone starts a fire again get out the water can, 
Put out the fire at once—and then put out the careless man! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Monciz, Inp.—From a membership of one 
hundred commanded by old Gen. Apathy to a 
membership of seven hundred led by Gen. En- 
thusiasm is what the Muncie Chamber of Com- 
merece (nee Commercial Club) has done in a 
‘year. Incidentally the General Motors has a 
new plant here with capacity for three thou- 
sand employees and with more units designed 
that will ultimately employ fifteen thousand. 
It is a real plant, too, as we discovered, with a 
welfare department, its own hospital, restau- 
rant, and everything. 


Koxomo, Inp.—Willis Dye, general manager 
famous firm founded 
by the late Thomas J. Dye, drove us around to 
see the boys this morning. The Dye concern 
not only operates retaily here and at West 
Middleton, but wholesales posts and poles, and 
boards for cedar chests. It has seven mills in 
Tennessee and one in Kentucky, and distribut- 
ing yards at Nashville, Tenn., and Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. It is sawing out about one hun- 
dred thousand feet of Tennessee cedar boards 
each week for cedar chests. We asked Willis 
when the cedar was going to give out, and he 
called attention to the fact that they are now 
re-cutting Kentucky lands that were cut twenty- 
five years ago. So the answer seems to be 
““never.’? 

T. C. Howe, in active charge of the retail 
yards of the Armstrong-Landon Co., is also 
president of Butler College at Irvington, show- 
ing you what intellectual guys we lumbermen 
are. He is a good lumberman, even if he is 
a college president. Mr. Landon himself is 
still active, tho it was a long time ago he 
started selling hardwood and hardware in these 
parts. 

Raymond Mehlig is president of the South 
Side Lumber Co., Victor Pinnell, the Beau 
Brummel of the Muncie lumber trade, runs the 
Home Lumber Co. yard, and Delbert Butz 
hustles around for the Indiana Lumber Co. 
Another prominent Muncie lumberman is Maj. 
M. R. Doyon, who has been in the business 
around here for twenty years. 


How is Kokomo doing? Well, the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. has built three hundred 
houses here since February for its men—and 
distributed the usiness among the local yards, 
too. And it is going to spend $6,000,000 on 
its plant. The town also has paid $216,000 
for property for a city park. 

Kokomo, you know, was the birthplace of 
the automobile. Elwood Haynes conceived the 
idea. Edgar and Elmer Apperson, two broth- 
ers (the latter now deceased), had a little shop 
here and they built it. And Haynes and Ap- 
person cars are being made to this day, right 
here in Kokomo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mack Carson, who has 
been known to most of us for many years and 


who sells southern pine and Pacific Coast lum- 
ber hereabouts, was host during our stay in the 
Hoosier capital, the other bankers, who were 
in convention assembled, having crowded us 
out of the hotels. Mack put us (editorially 
speaking) to bed and called us for breakfast 
and sharpened every dull moment, so well, in- 
deed, that we were glad the bankers did. And 
here, too, we met C. W. Meyers, of Kansas 
City, who most of you down K. C. way know. 


Auton, Itu.—This was our third time in Al- 
ton in a year, so we were tenipted to register, 
but we shall be in Windsor, Ont., Nov. 2. any- 
way, and can’t vote, worse luck. 


THE FLURRY IN GRAPE-FRUIT 


You may have observed an increased demand 
for, and scarcity of, grape-fruit. There’s a 
reason, 

There is a little literary organization that 
lunches together each Wednesday in Chicago 
called the White Paper Club—so called because 
it is made up of fellows who spoil good white 
paper. 

A couple of weeks ago a chemist lectured to 
aforesaid club and warned the members never, 
never, under any circumstances, to eat sugar 
on = grape-fruit. 

h 


Because it ferments, and creates alcohol in 
the stomach. 

Since then the members of the club have 
nearly foundered themselves on grape-fruit. 

(New Orleans papers please copy.) 


It’s fine to have a salesman report progress— 
until about the third report. 


TO DO YOUR WORK 
To do your work, and work without complain- 


ing, 

Nor think that each should be an easy task, 
To greater wealth by greater worth attaining, 
To give a little more than men may ask— 
To learn your job, each day to learn it better, 
- With your own learning never quite content, 
To know the rules, and yet not let them fetter, 
If some improvement study can invent— 


To have some pride in this that you are doing, 
For work is noble if you do it well— 

To sell your toil one standard still pursuing, 
The highest quality of what you sell— 

If all of this you do, and do not grumble, 
You do with loyalty that does not tire, 

Then men may say of you, if high or humble, 
‘«The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 


We wish to call Mr. Isherwood’s attention 
to the fact that the Single Tax party has 
adopted as its emblem the black cat. And, by 
the way, is there any significance lurking in 
the fact that the Single Tax vice presidential 
candidate is named ‘‘ Barnum’’? 
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METAL LATH MAKES WOOD SAFE 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
elevator shaft of the Glenwood Hotel, Port- 
land, Ore., built of wood and sheathed with 
metal lath. Fire started in the elevator motor 
in the basement, and as a local paper words 
it, ‘‘shot up the fireproof shaft and out of the 
roof. The actual fire damage was confined to 
the basement, shaft, attic and roof of the 
building.’’? The same report says further: 
‘*A repetition of the fatal Elton Court hotel 
fire was feared by the firemen when they ar- 
rived on the scene and found the flames 
raging from basement to roof. The metal lath 
with which the elevator shaft was constructed 
kept the fire confined to that opening, how- 
ever.’’ 

The Elton Court fire, to which allusion is 
made, was similar in some respects to that 
of the Glenwood Hotel; but in the former case 
the elevator shaft was not lined with the metal 
lath. In the latter case the metal lath were 
applied to wood studs, and as the report and 
the accompanying illustration show, the shaft 
was made so far fire resistant as to demon- 


ELEVATOR SHAFT LINED WITH METAL 
LATH—AFTER FIR 

strate the safety of wood so ial in exposed 

positions. Unquestionably the use of. metal 

lath in this manner will greatly extend the 

use of wood in building construction where 

otherwise it would not be advisable. 


CANADIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST SHINGLES 


Toronto, OnT., Oct. 11.—There is a definite 
probability that at an early date a campaign 
will be started in Toronto by the Ontario Fire 
Prevention League for the elimination of the 
wood shingle as a roofing material. At the 
second annual meeting of the league, held in 
Toronto a few days ago, a paper was read which 
had been prepared by John B. Laidlaw, Cana- 
dian manager for the Norwich Union Fire In- 
surance Society (Ltd.). Mr. Laidlaw’s paper 
was entitled ‘‘The Fire Menace of the Wood 
Shingle Roof.’’ It contained arguments in- 
tended to prove that the wood shingle has been 
a large factor in a number of conflagrations in 
the United States and Canada, and stated that 
ninety-one cities in the United States now pro- 
hibit the use of wood shingles as roofing mate- 
rial. The paper proposed that legislation be 
erfacted prohibiting the use of wood shingles 
as roofing material on any building erected 
within fifty feet of an existing building, and 
prohibiting extensive repairs to a shingle roof 
anless the building is fifty feet away from any 
other building. In time, the paper pointed out, 
this would eliminate the shingle roof. 


The Ontario Fire Prevention League is, to a 
considerable extent, a Provincial Government 
organization, and its recommendations are likely 
to find their way into legislation, unless a vigor- 
ous campaign on the part of those whose inter- 
ests are threatened results in convincing the 
Government of the falsity of the conclusions 
upon, which the attempt to prohibit the use of 
wood shingles is based. 

The Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Ine.) and the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.) are expected to oppose any 
attempt to introduce legislation of this kind, 
and in this matter they are counting upon ef- 
fective assistance from the British Columbia 
department of lands and forests, as a step of 
this kind would be a very serious blow to the 
shingle industry of British Columbia. 


CLIMATE AND THE DAIRY BARN 


The committee on ventilation of farm build- 
ings of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers is making a study of the proper 
housing conditions for stock in different parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

As the cow is the source of heat in the dairy 
barn it follows that the construction and venti- 
lation of the barns must be different in the 
northern part of the country than in the south- 
ern to maintain the proper temperature and 
sanitary condition of the air. 

An article under the head of ‘‘Climatie Dairy 
Barns,’’ by W. B. Clarkson and C. S. Whitnah 
will be published in the October number of the 
society’s journal, Agricultural Engineering. 
The authors have divided the country into four 
well defined zones, based on sustained low tem- 
peratures in the winter months, and outline 
the proper type of barn in its relation to the 
temperature of the different zones. 


DISCUSS SAN ANTONIO RETAIL PRICES 


San ANTONIO, TeEx., Oct. 11.—Local lumber 
dealers have made a report to the San Antonio 
Real Estate Board on the prospects for a de- 
cline in lumber prices. This information was 
given at the request of the board for the bene- 
fit of its members. The report that Kansas 
City, Chicago and other northern and eastern 
cities were experiencing a reduction of from 
16 to 35 percent in the price of lumber is mis- 
leading, local dealers say, for the reason that 
it gives the impression to prospective builders 
that San Antonio prices should also suffer a 
reduction. As a matter of fact the price of 
lumber was reduced 30 percent some three 
months before the announced reduction in north- 
ern cities, 

‘¢The lumber dealers of San Antonio reduced 
their prices 30 percent on June 7,’’ F. L. Hill- 
yer, of the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co., said, 
‘‘and except for slight fluctuations which are 
likely to occur in any commodity, there will be 
no further reduction. We are now selling lum- 
ber as cheap as, if not cheaper than, the cities 
that announced recent changes. The increase of 
freight rates effective Aug. 26 has been ab- 
sorbed by San Antonio dealers and no attempt 
has been made to increase prices to offset those 
changes, and in consequence we believe that 
lumber is lower here than elsewhere. 

Albert Steves, jr., of the Steves Sash & Door 
Co., said that in his judgment lumber prices 
were as low as they could be expected to go. 
He, too, emphasized the fact that San Antonio 
had experienced a lumber price reduction many 
months before the announcement from the north- 
‘ern cities and said that it was his belief that 
millwork could not possibly go below its pres- 
ent price scale. 

‘¢Millwork can not go any lower unless labor 
costs are lowered,’’ Mr. Steves said. ‘‘ While 
it is a fact that lumber and millwork have been 
reduced 30 percent since June, and the dealers 
have had to bear the increase in freight rates 
effective last August, yet labor has not gone 
down as much as a nickel. 

‘* As yet the advance in freight rates has-not 
brought about any general increase in the price 
of lumber and its effect will not become ap- 
parent until the demand again begins to ex- 
ceed the supply. This will probably oceur in the 
early part of the coming year.’’ 

















Why Gamble 
With Your Income 


by taking the risk of letting your plant 
be destroyed by fire, when we will not 
only insure your mill against physical 
damage but our 


Use And Occupancy 
INSURANCE 


will assume the full risk for all losses 
which inure during the period when 
your plant is being rebuilt: 


These include: 
1. Loss in profits due to your inability to 
carry on your regular business. 


2. Interest charges and taxes which you 
must pay. 


3. All other fixed expenses and salaries 
which continue regardless of whether 
your plant is in operation or not. 


Write Today to 


Perry & Parker Co., Inc. 


66 Broadway, New York 
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WINTERTIME is 
nearly here—Is your 
job prepared and 
planned to meet it? 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 28329 Loomis St. 

Providence, R. I., 

Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO.) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


otal gg = PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WEHLLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Phones Grant 
1593-1594 





T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








"THE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition 
Bound in Cleth. Price $2.00 Postpai 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 











rado and New Mexico. 


RAILROAD ACT MARKS NEW ERA 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 13.—In an address to- 
night at the annual dinner of the Massachu- 
setts State Chamber of Commerce, Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel for the Association of 
Railway Executives, praised the Transportation 
Act as marking ‘‘a new era in our legislative 
history’’ and contrasted it with the ‘‘economic 
tragedy’’ of the old punitive and restrictive 
system of governmental regulation. 

‘“Men may still debate,’’ said Mr. Thom, 
‘fas to the adequacy of the legislation which 
has been adopted, but there can be no reason- 
able difference of opinion as to the soundness 
or value to the nation of the new conception 
that has been accepted of the responsibility 
of Government to the subjects which it under- 
takes to regulate and of the recognition of the 
fact that the credit of these carriers, on which 
their ability to perform their essential public 
service depends, is a matter of profound and 
vital public concern, and must, out of regard 
for the public welfare, be dealt with on reason- 
able and sound business principles. It remains 
now to give the new system a fair trial. 

Enactment of the Transportation Act which 
is founded on a ‘‘new and larger view of the 
relationship of government to the instrumental- 
ities of government which it undertakes to regu- 
late,’’? Mr. Thom said, resulted from a realiza- 
tion by the public of the sins of the past and 
that transportation is a public and not a private 
question. 

Mr. Thom said the Transportation Act recog- 
nizes that transportation is a business in which 
the public is vitally interested; that the system 
of private ownership and operation, ‘‘invigor- 
ated and vitalized by individual initiative and 
enterprise’’ is in the public interest to be pre- 
ferred to government ownership and operation 
and that it is more equitable to distribute the 
cost of supporting it among the persons who 
use it than by levying it as a universal tax. 

‘¢The abandonment of the old and mistaken 
view,’’ Mr. Thom said, ‘‘that the responsibility 
of government, when it undertakes to regulate 
the business of transportation, is fully performed 
when it punishes its misdeeds and restricts its 
activities and opportunities, and the adoption 
of the new conception that the government’s 
responsibility in regulation must extend to and 
embrace proper encouragement and protection, 
marks a new era in our legislative history and 
rises to the dignity of an economic triumph of 
popular government. It furnishes new assur- 
ance and gives fresh courage and hope to those 
who believe in the good sense and the spirit of 
wisdom and statesmanship which resides in the 
masses of the people and which will ultimately 
manifest itself in the system of laws evolved 
out of public opinion.’’ 

Regarding the carriers’ efforts to meet the 
present transportation problems, Mr. Thom said: 

‘«There have been, there still are and there 
inevitably will be, failures to meet fully the 
needs of the people; but it is fair to say that 
these failures will not be due to lack of effort 
and that the public may rest assured that a 
recognized failure or imperfection will result 
in renewed and conscientious effort to furnish 
better and more adequate public service. The 
effect will be to make each failure a point of 
departure for a new success, and the improve- 
ment, we are justified in hoping and in think- 
ing, will be continuous and progressive.’’ 

Not only is the Transportation Act now on 
trial, Mr. Thom declared, but also the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, organized labor, 
the various state commissions and the carriers 
themselves. 





EXTENDS COAL PRIORITY TERRITORY 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 11.—On Friday the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with a view 
to meeting the threatening coal situation, ex- 
tended the area heretofore included in its coal 
priority orders to cover all territory east of the 
easter boundaries of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
All railroads in this 






territory, covering two-thirds of the country 
geographically and most of it industrially, are 
required to furnish coal cars to mines in pref- 
erence to any other use. 

This order would seem to dispose of the pub- 
lished statements that the coal situation is in 
vastly better shape than it was a few weeks 
ago. The priority orders heretofore have af- 
fected directly only railroads east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT CASE 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 12—A tentative 
report has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by W. P. Bartel, assistant 
chief exaaminer, in Docket No. 9,332—Memphis 
Freight Bureau, et al. vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., et al. This proceeding involves pri- 
marily the reasonableness of class rates from 
Memphis to points in Kentucky and Mississippi 
north of Grenada, Miss., and between certain 
other points. Some commodity rates also are 
involved. Mr. Bartel has this to say under the 
caption ‘‘ Transit on Lumber’’: 


Rough lumber in carloads originating at points 
on the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroads in Mississippi and Louisiana may 
be shipped to Jackson, Miss., and various other 
Points in Mississippi and Louisiana, be there 
planed or manufactured into flooring, ceiling or 
other small pieces of lumber, and then reshipped 
over the same lines to destinations north thereof 
at the thru rates from points of origin to final 
destination, plus a transit charge. Such an ar- 
rangement is not allowed on rough lumber shipped 
to Memphis; which, it is alleged, results in undue 
prejudice to those engaged in the lumber business 
at Memphis. 

There are numerous small mills in southern 
Mississippi and Louisiana which are not provided 
with facilities for properly dressing and manufac- 
turing lumber, and before being sold for commer- 
cial uses it is necessary to provide the proper 
dressing. This is done by mills at Jackson and 
various other points under the arrangement set 
forth above. Little, if any, of this business is 
done at Memphis, but it is believed that if transit 
was provided the business could be extended. The 
great bulk of the lumber now handled at Memphis 
is hardwood and but little, if any, yellow pine, On 
the other hand, the record indicates that most of 
the lumber handled under the above arrangement 
is yellow pine. 

Effective Nov. 25, 1919, Memphis was accorded 
transit on lumber from points on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley and various other lines, not 
including the Illinois Central. The apparent rea- 
son for excluding the Illinois Central is that the 
bulk of the lumber originating on that read is yel- 
low pine, with which complainant is not particu- 
larly concerned. The present transit arrangement 
will apparently satisfy the complainant. 








CHALLENGES RATE BODY’S AUTHORITY 


WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 12.—In connection 
with the movement of the Southern Freight 
Rate Committee at Atlanta, Ga., to cancel water 
competitive rates on forest products from south- 
ern producing points to eastern seaboard desti- 
nations, W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, in a let- 
ter to the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
raised the question of the authority of the 
committee to take such action in the absence of 
an order by the commission. 

Mr. Gardner claims that tariffs canceling out 
the water competitive rates can not be filed 
under paragraph two of section four of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, until the 
matter has been made the subject of hearing by 
the commission. This paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competi 
tion with a water route or routes reduce the rates 
on the carriage of a species of freight to or from 
any competitive point it shall not be permitted to 
increase such rates unless after hearing by the 
commission it shall be found that such proposed 
increase rests upon changed conditions other than 
the elimination of water competition. 

Some doubt exists regarding this provision 
on account of a court decision. Mr. Gardner 
takes the ground that, while the proposed ecan- 
celation of water competitive rates can be held 
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up under a suspension order, if the case is in- 
vestigated under the investigation and suspen- 
sion docket. the tariffs can be suspended only 
120 days. 


MERIDIAN OASE UP TO COMMISSION 


Menripran, Miss., Oct. 11.—Examiner J. E. 

Smith, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has concluded the hearing in the matter of 
transit privileges on lumber at Meridian, and 
has forwarded his report to the commission for 
its action. The Mobile & Ohio, whose tariff 
was suspended, did not attempt to defend its 
cancelation of transit privileges; having filed 
its tariffs only because of the withdrawal by 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Meridian 
& Memphis of their participation. T. D. 
Geoghegan appeared for the latter two roads, 
contending for the cancelation of these priv- 
ileges in connection with the Mobile & Ohio on 
lumber from points on the lines represented. 
He urged that the Meridian & Memphis should 
control the transit arrangements on this traffic 
at Meridian, and wanted the traffic handled 
under the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and Merid- 
ian & Memphis tariff. 
_ §. M. Brown, president of the Anchor Plan- 
ing Mills, gave testimony for his mill and other 
asers of transit privileges at Meridian, tending 
to show the unreasonableness of the proposed 
transit rates into Meridian and the increased 
cost to sawmill operators by the imposition of 
the rate that applies in connection with the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Meridian & 
Memphis. 

When Mr. Geoghegan denied any intention 
to close the Meridian gateway, he was reminded 
of the attempt of these two roads to close this 
route during Federal control, their effort being 
frustrated thru the activities of the Meridian 
Traffic Bureau. He said he would establish 
the single line interstate rate to Meridian on 
transit lumber from Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
stations. The case of the Meridian Traffic 
Bureau was successfully conducted by C. W. 
Hayward, manager. 


SUSPENDS INTRASTATE INCREASES 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 13.—Word was received 
from Jefferson City today that the State public 
service commission has issued an order on its 
own motion to suspend the increased tariffs put 
into effect by the railroads of Missouri on lum- 
ber and forest products when the intrastate rate 
advances were allowed recently. The suspen- 
sion is for a period of 120 days, ending Feb. 
11, 1921. It was also announced by the com- 
mission that an investigation would be con- 
ducted in the meantime to dete?mine what is a 
fair rate. 

It is understood that the commission believes 
that the recent new schedules are too high, and 
it would not be surprising to see a cut in the 
schedule of increases announced following the 
increase in interstate rates. Of course, the 
suspension applies only to shipments within 
Missouri. 


oo 


HARDWOOD TRAFFIC NEWS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 11—J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, who spent last 
Wednesday in conference with officials of the 
ear service division of the American Railroad 
Association, and representatives of the west 
side lines, says that the association was author- 
ized to make ‘‘ratings’’ of all the mills west 
of the Mississippi in the matter of the number 
of cars required each day and that officials of 
the Rock Island and Frisco systems agreed to 
furnish a much larger supply of cars for lumber 
and log loading on their lines. The Missouri 
Pacific agreed to furnish more cars for log 
loading, too, he reported on his return, but was 
unable to provide more box cars for lumber 
loading. These roads, according to admissions 
made by them, have been furnishing a very in- 
different service to the lumber industry. 

Mr. Townshend also announced, on his return, 
that Daniel Willard, president Association of 
Railway Executives and head of the car service 
division of the American Railroad Association, 
had authorized establishment of a special car 
serviee section to look after the movement of 


hardwood limber and forest products. Officials 
of the association believe that this new depar- 
ture will be of incaleulable benefit to the in- 
dustry from a transportation standpoint. 

The association has issued the following cor- 
rections to its revised schedule of new rates on 
— and forest products, effective Aug. 26, 


——Corrected Rates from—— ~ 


Holly Louis- Cincin- 
Fayette, Ridge, ville, nati, 
Ala. La, Ky. Ohio 


Akron, Ohi 
Cleveland, 
Dayton, 
Indiana 
Rushville, Ind 
Shelbyville, Ind 
Baltimore, M 
Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUMBER COMPANIES FILE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—The Willow River 
Lumber Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co., asking 
$1,675.39 reparation on shipments of logs from 
Beebe, Wis., to its mill at Hayward, Wis. The 
logs moved on a rate of 7.5 cents per hundred 
pounds, based on the rate on lumber from Duluth, 
Minn. Complainant contends that it was unlaw- 
ful for the carrier to exact the same rate for a 
60-mile haul on logs as is applied on a much 
longer haul on lumber. 

The Ingram Day Lumber Co. has filed a com- 
plaint against the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. et al., asking $240.67 reparation on ship- 
ments of lumber from Mobile to Chattanooga. A 
rate of 25.5 cents is applied to this movement via 
the Louisville & Nashville in Agent Speiden’s tariff, 
I. C. C. 352. This rate is alleged to be unreason- 
able per se in comparison with a rate of 22 cents 
named in the same tariff via all other routes. 


RECOMMENDSCOMPLAINT’SDISMISSAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 11,229—Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co.—Hxaminer 
Fleming recommends that the complaint be dis- 
missed. He finds that the rates on staves in car- 
loads in interstate movement between New Or- 
leans and Frellsen, La., are not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


ASSIGNS CARLOAD MINIMA DATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
Nov. 8 at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
Docket No. 10,128—Lumber Carload Minima. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m. on that date. 
Oral argument will be heard by the commission 
here Nov. 15 in Docket No. 10,083—Whitewater 
Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Railway et al. 


QUESTION COMMISSION’S AUTHORITY 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is listening to argument 
this week regarding its authority under the 
Transportation Act to determine the reasonable- 
ness of intrastate freight and passenger rates 
and make adjustments necessary in order to 
prevent discrimination against interstate traffic. 

Some of the State commissions are willing 
to codperate with the commission, while other 
State bodies contend that the Transportation 
Act gives the Federal body no additional au- 
thority over intrastate rates and traffic. 

With the completion of arguments today 
Chairman Clark announced the matter would be 
taken under advisement. 

In summing up the argument for the car- 
riers, Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the 
Association of Railway Executives, warned that 
unless the State commissions permit increases 
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and make a double = 

profit besides. Deal- 

ers who handle Cromar Finished 
Oak Flooring do sell more because 
one room can be completed in a 
single day. They make the extra 
profit on the finishing materials and 
yet, 


Cromar‘oax Flooring 


saves money for the house-owner in 
labor costs—in hand scraping, sand- 
papering and finishing—because this 
work is all done at the Cromar fac- 
tory by patented machinery. 

Let us tell you how we 


help dealers sell Cromar 
FINISHED Oak Flooring. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 
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28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
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Southern and Central Office 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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VENEERS 
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Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 












































The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. 
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RNITURE manufacturersand factory buyers who 

insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders, We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 

lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 

we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 

Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


& Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 




















Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


scan Pe Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DRY HARDWOODS 
BIRCH SOFT MAPLE 
1 Car 4/4 No. { Com. { Car 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
& Btr. { Car pa Le 2c. & B. 
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Complete Stocks of 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 
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in rates in accordance with the cdmmission’s 
decision in Ex Parte 74 it will be necessary to 
grant still further rate increases on interstate 
traffic to enable the roads to receive the 544 
percent return provided in the Act. 









The matter came before the commission as a 
result of the refusal of the Illinois and New 
York State authorities to increase rates in those 
States so as to conform to the general increases 
allowed by the commission. 





Issues Embargo Regulations 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—The American 
Railway Association, car service division, has 
issued Circular CSD-87, effective Oct. 15, em- 
bodying the regulations which will govern han- 
dling of embargoes on and after that date. 

The new regulations are designed to eliminate 
confusion from the handling of embargoes and 
to keep shippers advised at all times regarding 
embargoes in effect. 

It is announced that the car service division 
will supervise the distribution of embargo no- 
tices between railroads. For this purpose the 
United States has been divided into ten embargo 
districts, and each railroad has been assigned to 
one district. Each district is under the direct 
supervision of a district chairman, who will be 
responsible to the car service division for the 
proper handling and prompt transmission of em- 
bargo information. 

Under the regulations each railroad will desig- 
nate an officer who will issue and receive em- 
bargoes. His name, title and address must be 
filed with the district chairman and with the car 
service division and published in the Official 
Railway Equipment Register. 

Each railroad may issue embargoes applying 


immediate connections of the issuing road, roads 
shown in Appendix C, and where the embargo is 
manifestly inapplicable. 2—All other district 
chairmen, except where the embargo is manifestly 
inapplicable. 3—AlIl local committees on car serv- 
ice in his district. 

All embargo notices received from other district 
chairmen will be immediately transmitted to: 1— 
All railroads in his district, except where the em- 
bargo is manifestly inapplicable, and roads shown 
in Appendix C. 2—All local committees on car 
service in his district. 

Local embargoes applying only to traffic orig- 
inating at and destined to points on the same rail- 
road will not be reported to the district embargo 
chairman. However, copies of such embargoes 
should be furnished to the car service division 
and interested local committees on car service. 

Embargoes and extensions of embargoes become 
effective twenty-four hours from 11:59 p. m. of the 
date of issue. Modifications and cancelations of 
embargoes become effective immediately upon re- 
ceipt of notice, unless otherwise specified. Freight 
loaded and billed prior to the embargo becoming 
effectve shall be accepted by the embargoing rail- 
read. 


Appendix A gives a list of embargo districts 
with the name and address of district chairmen 
and the roads assigned to each district. Appen- 











In order to screen these residences from the eyes of street car passengers, a latticework has been built 
on top of a fence, to a height that will exclude the residences from the view of passengers. Vines 
have been planted, and these climb the latticework, beautifying it and making the exclusion more 


complete. 


This may prove a hint for city retailers. 





’ to traffic originating on or routed to or via its 


line. The circular continues: 


The designated embargo officer should carefully 
analyze conditions before embargoes are placed, 
in order to avoid the issuance and distribution 
thruout the country of embargoes of a trivial na- 
ture; or covering purely local conditions which 
can and should be corrected without the use of 
embargo; or the issuance of embargoes to relieve 
a consignee or to relieve the railroad of responsi- 
bility for the correction of abnormal conditions. 

Advantage should be taken of Service Order 
No. 1, issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under date of May 20, 1920, to avoid when 
possible the necessity of issuing embargoes. 

The advisability of a permit system should be 
given consideration to avoid when possible a com- 
plete embargo. 

A road placing, modifying, extending or cancel- 
ing an embargo will immediately transmit a copy 
of such embargo, modification, extension or can- 
celation to: 1—The car service division. 2—The 
embargo chairman of the district to which such 
road is assigned. 83—The designated embargo offi- 
cer of direct connections involved in the embargo, 
except short line connections assigned to another 
road or where inapplicable. 4—Local agents and 
other representatives of the embargoing line. 5— 
Its assigned short lines as indicated by Appendix 
C, except where the embargo is manifestly in- 
applicable. 

The district chairman will immediately transmit 
all embargo notices received from railroads in his 
district to: A—All railroads in his district, except 


dix B gives the district headquarters, name and 
address of the chairman of each district. Ap- 
pendix C is a list of short line roads and the 
trunk lines to which they are assigned for em- 
bargo purposes. 

: The district headquarters and chairmen fol- 
Ow: 


Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. Sandwich, Haley Building. 

Boston, Mass.; F. EB. Dewey, 491 South Station. 

Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Pelley, 510 La Salle Street 
Station. 

Columbus, Ohio; C. H. Brown, 400 North High 
Street. 

Denver, Colo.; J. Russell, Equitable Building. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.; R. L. May, Ft. Worth, 

Montreal, Que.; C. P. Riddell, Montreal. 

Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Jones, 511 Spring Gar- 
den Station. 

St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. McGarry, 301 Union Sta- 
tion. 

Winnipeg, Man.; B. J. Stone, Union Station. 





THERE are good ideas enough in every passing 
crowd to run the world. The difficulty is to 
gear them up to the task of solving actual prob- 
lems; in other words, to ‘‘get production.’’ 
The world crowns with success, not the dreamer, 
however prolific of ideas, but the man who can 
take good ideas, either his own or another’s, 
and transmute ‘them into something tangible 
and beneficial. 
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WATER POWER LEAGUE MEETS 


WasuineTton, D. C. Oct. 11—The Water 
Power League of America held an enthusiastic 
convention here Thursday afternoon and Friday 
of last week. The possibilities bound up in 
water power development were pictured in glow- 
ing terms by widely known engineers and by 
Government officials concerned with the enforce- 
ment of the new Federal power law. 


The gathering was presided over by Dr. 
George F. Swain, of the Harvard Engineering 
School, president of the league. Dr. Swain 
impressed upon the convention the importance 
of the power industry getting a proper start 
under the new Federal law. He urged the 
necessity of conserving the exhaustible re- 
sources of the country from which power is 
developed, such as coal, fuel oil and wood, and 
the substitution for them of the inexhaustible 
resources Of water as a power developer. The 
development of water power, he said, would 
save not only fuel, but labor, cars and trans- 
portation. 

Secretary of War Baker, chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, was to have de- 
livered an address, but was called out of town 
on a stumping tour for Cox and Roosevelt. 

O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the com- 
mission and its representative in the conven- 
tion, pledged the codperation of that body to 
the power industry ‘‘ within the limits of sound 
engineering and financial practice and a proper 
regard for the public interest.’? Within these 
limits, Mr. Merrill said, the commission will 
‘*Jend every assistance possible to the develop- 
ment of our water power resources and to the 
codrdination of all means whereby our power 
requirements may be met ,with the greatest 
practicable measure of economy.’’ 

Col. William Kelly of the commission, an 
experienced army engineer, discussed ‘‘The Re- 
lations Between Navigable Waters and the Fed- 
eral Power Act.’? He pointed out how navi- 
gation sometimes conflicts with irrigation, with 
power development, ete., and urged the neces- 
sity of so planning power developments as to 
harmonize these points of conflict. 

Mr. Merrill, who for years was in charge of 
engineering work in the Forest Service, told 
the convention that already more than sixty 
applications for licenses under the new law 
have been filed. These applications cover be- 
tween two and three million horsepower, he 
said, more than has been covered in applica- 
tions heretofore handled by three departments 
of the Government in their entire history. 

W. 8. Murray, chief engineer of the super- 
power survey declared that $300,000,000 could 
be saved annually by developing rivers and 
streams between Boston and Washington and 
thruout an area reaching inland 150 miles. He 
said that enough power goes to waste annually 
in this region to keep the wheels of industry 
and commerce going. Large railroad systems 
and many big manufacturing plants in this 
region would be electrified if the power were 
developed, he added. This would relieve trans- 
portation for other needs and save enormous 
quantities of fuel. 


The present and prospective development of 
water power in California was discussed by 
John A. Britton, vice president and general 
manager of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

John Barton Payne, secretary of the interior, 
and a member of the power commission, pledged 
the active codperation of his department to the 
Water Power League. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, discussed 
‘The National Forests and Water Power De- 
velopment,’’ showing the vast possibilities of 
power development and outlining the liberal 
policy that will be pursued by the Government 
with respect to the licensing of water power 
development on ‘the national forests. 

[Col. Greeley’s address will appear in a later 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND WILL RULE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—Archer Wall 
Douglas, chairman of the committee on statis- 
ties and standards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in his monthly re- 
port on general business conditions, points out 
that natural laws are no respecters of persons 
and that no price understandings or withhold- 
ing of products from the markets ever succeed 
for more than a comparatively brief time in 


‘maintaining the price of a commodity. 


Mr. Douglas sees the strike fever waning and 
labor efficiency increasing. He expects the 
law of supply and demand largely to take care 
of prices. This law, he thinks, can not event- 
ually be denied. 

‘*Those who predicted continued high prices 
because of the great volume of money have 
mostly taken to the woods,’’ he says. ‘‘For 
the amount of currency in circulation today is 
greater than ever before, and yet prices are 
on the downward movement. 

Continuing, the report says: 

Declines in food prices are naturally following 
the abundant harvest. Corn is selling at about 
half the high prices of twelve months ago. Nor 
has much labored propaganda about the great de- 
mand for breadstuffs to be expected from Europe 
sufficed to maintain the price of wheat. Another 
reason is that our neighbor, Canada, has a great 
crop. The three prairie provinces alone will pro- 
duce about two hundred and fifty million bushels 
of wheat. They can consume only a small por- 
tion of it, and their storage facilities are most 
inadequate. There is nothing left for them but 
the export trade. 

The general buying attitude is conservative, but 
does not stint its needs. The day is past when 
if you had goods, some one came and took them 
away from you, and paid the price you asked with- 
out kick or comment. Still the volume of busi- 
ness in general runs in large measures. For all 
of which the great harvest is mostly responsible. 

Unemployment grows slowly. It is most notice- 
able in industrial life, and in localities connected 
with textiles, leather goods, and automobiles, 
Coincidentally the strike fever is waning, and efli- 
ciency is increasing. For there is a fast growing 
public demand for service; a demand born largely 
of what we have endured on every hand for the 
last five years. We are fast coming to the period 
when the standards will be those of common sense 
and work honestly done. We shall, in all likeli- 
hood not experience any shortage of labor during 
the coming months. This may still the voice of 
those, who, with incredible folly, advocate the im- 
portation of cheap labor, without regard to color, 
to fill the supposedly depleted ranks of manual 
labor; thus to add to a race problem apparently 
insoluble and to which time has given no answer. 
ss 8 

Few stories are of greater moment and import- 
ance to the nation than that of the recently pub- 
lished history of lumber ; of the priceless heritage of 
the vast forests which once covered so large an area 
of this country. They are more than half gone, 
and still we are deaf, dumb and blind to the grim 
consequences of this fatal lack of foresight. The 
vital need of forests and trees in every phase of 
country life needs no setting forth. In industrial 
life the need is equally as pressing despite all the 
substitutes for wood we are daily concocting. 
Besides, there are vast industries whose very ex- 
istence depends upon the continued production and 
use of wood. Lumber and things made of wood 
must daily grow more expensive and difficult to 
obtain. Yet we have scarcely learned the first ele- 
ments of reforesting—as it is done, for example 
in France. Meanwhile a great business, that of 
lumber is employed in consuming its capital. And 
between this, and the areas of feasts and famines 
of demand and prices which mark its history, it 
is wondering what fate has in store for it. 

Building continues dead, despite many figures of 
estimates of probable production and of construc- 
tion permits. They are characteristic example of 
the difference between statistics and cold facts. 





APPOINTED CHIEF ENGINEER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—T. W. Norcross 
has been appointed chief engineer of the Forest 
Service, effective Oct. 10. Mr. Norcross succeeded 
O. C. Merrill, now executive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

He is a native of Medford, Mass., and a graduate 
of Tufts College. After graduation he had several 
years of engineering experience, particularly in 
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I n Stock— 
Veneered 
Panels 


DOWELS 
Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 














Following Dry 


For Quick Sale tarowoons 


50M’ 8/4 Ash, No. | C. & B. 
18M’ 10/4 Ash, No. 2 C. & B. 
25M’ 4/4 Ash, No. | C. 


This stock is 15M’ 4/4 Ash, No. 2 C. & B. 


15M’ 8/4 Black Gum, Log Run 
pet gd Scars 4/4 Red Oak, F. A. S. 
months on & cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. I C. 
tick 3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. 2 C. 
— 3 cars 4/4 Red Oak, No. 3 C. 
3 cars 4/4 White Oak, F. A. S. 
2cars 4/4 White Oak, No. | C. 
2cars4/4 Red & Sap Gum, 
No. 2 C. & B. 
Any reasonable amount of wagon 
We Want stock, poles 2x4x4x4x12’ Reaches: 
to Buy— _2x4x3—10—12”, Bolters 3!2x4}ox4 


both No. 1 and 2 grades. 


Red Oak Company, Inc. 


Mills: Manufacturers 
Tribbett, Redwood, Alien, f ; 
laisse, Duan, La. Vicksburg, Miss. 








“RIB LAKE HEMLOCK” 





“NORTHERN HARDWOODS” 


Produced by the most modern Saw Mill inWisconsin. Well 
assorted pd of lumber on hand at the present time. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co., Wisccasin 








L Bluebird Lumber Co., manufacturers 


Lath, and all kinds ot | 
Pickets, 


Box Shooks Crating 


POPPLE, WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
Send us your inquiries. 


Ten Strike, Minn. J 











Northern Hardwoods 


guarantee prompt shipments on the following 
Norasen Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry: 
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| PACIFIC COAST ,| 
Fir 
Spruce ai 


Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 














Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing 
mill at Loyalton, California 














General Office: 
RENO, NEVADA 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


hydraulics and construction work. He was aiso 
employed by the Geological Survey on hydrographic 
work, and in October, 1910, entered the Forest 
Service as district engineer. 

While district engineer, Mr. Norcross was in 
charge of waterpower and irrigation studies made 
by the Forest Service, as well as other general 
engineering work in two districts. In June, 1913, 
he became assistant chief engineer, and since 1916 
has devoted his attention almost entirely to the 
supervision of national forest roads. 


SHOWS BETTER FOREST PROTECTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—Of the 1,728 fires 
reported in District No. 1 of the Forest Service 
during last fire season, 1,833 were caused by light- 
ning. This number of lightning fires is 50 percent 
greater than the highest past record. Man-caused 
fires in this district during last season aggregated 
22 percent of the total, against an average of 70 
percent, 

A single electric storm caused 77 fires in one 
forest. The fact that all but four of these were 


extifiguished before they had covered more than 
a quarter of an acre indicates that the fire-fighters 
were Tight on the job. One covered more than 16 
acres; which raised it to the dignity ef a Class C 
fire. Only 11 Class C fires were reported in Dis 
trict No. 1 during the season. 

The fire-fighters had a busy time immediately 
after the automobile race up Pike’s Peak on Sept. 
6. The day was cold, automobiles were strung all 
along the roadway, and uearly as many fires were 
set as there were automobiles. Nobody objected to 
the spectators keeping warm, and most of them 
were thoughtful enough to extinguish the fires be 
fore leaving for home. Forty-seven, however, 
failed to put out the flames and the fire-fighters 
had a busy day. 

Development of roads in the national forests has 
facilitated the movement of personnel and made 
possible the checking of fires in many instances 
before they got well. started. Fires have been 
reached in a few hours which otherwise would 
have burned for days before effective efforts could 
be made against them. 





Production and Stocks of Northern Hardwoods 


(Concluded from front page) 


san probably 20 percent, account of the Tim- 
r Workers’ strike last summer. The logs 
now being sawed are mostly logs carried over 
during the summer. Practically all the mills 
in the North are figuring on closing down for 
& period as soon as these old logs are sawed, and 
we believe the input for this winter will be 
ag reduced. The cost of logging in the 

orth has increased since last winter, and the 
price that sawmills can afford to pay for logs 
is not sufficiently attractive to logging jobbers 
to bring out any very large amount of logs. 
We are logging now mostly softwood. We are 
reducing the stock of hardwood in our yard 
each week. We have a fair stock of dry hard- 
wood lumber to take us thru the winter but will 
not operate heavily in hardwood unless large 
buyers again come into the market. We look 
for a strong northern market in hardwood, and 
we believe some of the low prices being made 
at present are solely on account of needing yard 
room or for financial reasons, and under pres- 
ent conditions stock can not be replaced at the 


rices at which it is being sold.—CHARLES A. 
DMAN, secretary Sawyer Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 
. We are not curtailing our production here 
yet because we have a number of orders to fill 
and our stock is considerably less than 50 per- 
eent of normal. We ordinarily carry in the 
neighborhood of 15,000,000 feet in our yard and 
at present our stock totals 7,142,000 feet, over 
50 percent of which is sold. We understand 
this condition is general in this locality —JoHN 
J. Porter, East Jordan Lumber Co., East Jor- 
dan, Mich, 


It is our intention to produce about 50 per- 
cent as much lumber next year as in 1920, which 
means about 40 percent of our actual capacity, 
We have about 5@ percent of a normal 
as compared with an average over the last four 
years, on hand at this time.—F. HanprEysIz, 
sales manager Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., 
Elcho, Wis. 





WESTERN SOFT PINE, 
(in 1x6", 8" 10” & 12” No. 2, Immediate Shipment 


No. 4 Common for 

IDAHO were PINE, NORTHERN weirs PINE AND 
RWAY—WHITE PINE LA 

— ‘Marten Bidg., 


| The John C King Lumber Co. “Gievisnd, onic 
J 

a Woops Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.”? including “TODAY,” just 


By Dougias Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LIIMPS@MAN, -Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


TACOMA 




















Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 
Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

s 


FIR 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 

ments and we'll show you 
..where to. get quality. and 

service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lanber Co. 


Duluth Office, . 1302 Pacific Avenue, 








HSRebbaie ‘TACOMA, WASH. 





Boost Home Building in Chicago 


Another meeting of the housing committee of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board, which is seeking to 
stimulate home building in Chicago, was held in 
the board rooms at 57 West Monroe Street last 
Friday afternoon. There were present several 
representatives of manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and supplies. 

L. L. Barth, vice president Edward Hines Lum- 
ber. Co., in answer to a request for information 
regarding present prices of lumber compared with 
those ruling at various periods during the last 
two years, presented statistics showing the prices 
of various staple items of southern pine in Feb- 
ruary of this year and for the same month of 1919, 
together with prices now prevailing. In presenting 
these figures he called attention to the fact that 
current prices include the freight advance which 
went into effect August .26, amounting to $4.25 
to $6.50 a thousand feet. Following are price com- 
parisons on various items, based on actual sales 
made by the ‘Hines company : 
: bag Fo 1920, 
aerey, February, Rpts oo erelok 

1919 1920 Adwance Advance 
«+e» $47.00 . $4:75 $54.00 
cope 48.00 00 15 57. 

58.00 
Sx8's 52.00. 
cc ce, EOD 


ee. 57.00 


64.00 
No.1 flooring 52.00 
No. 1 apm 


10- ' 
a id-inch -- --- 53.00 70.00 

Mr. Barth also presented figures showing that 
the cost.of labor has more than doubled as:com- 
pared with the prewar period. In the company’s 
planing mill in Chicago the following advances 
haye taken effect: 

Matchers—33 to 79 cents an hour; band sawyers 
—33 to 76 cents an hour; rip sawyers—31 to 71 
cents an hour; cross cut sawyers—27 to 71. cents 
an hour; filers—41 to 79 cents an. hour. 

Wages for yard labor of all kinds also have ad- 
vanced in the same proportion. .On the other hand, 
Mr. Barth said that there has: been a marked, in- 
crease in efficiency. in the last. few weeks., In,.re- 


at 


64.00 
58.00 
bn 00 

64.00 
73.00 
70.00 


sponse to an inquiry by the chairman he said that 
he saw no prospect of prices for lumber going lower, 
barring possible slight fluctuations in individual 
transactions. 

B, F. Affleck, president Universal Portland 
Cement Co., said that the present price of cement 
is only 18 percent higher than that of three and a 








Building Costs 


Facts (not. statistics) prove that buildings 
cost per cent less than they did six 
months ago, 


' We ‘believe they cost today 20-30 per cent 
less than they will cost six months hence, 


We can give you interesting figures which do 
not bear out many statements -recently pub- 
lished throughout the country, 


Frank D Chase Inc 


‘Engineers 


645 North Michigan Ave Chicago USA 











How one engineering concern is helping to start 
the building program 





half years ago. He said also that construction 


’ work in Chicago is not being held back ‘because of 


lack of cement and that’ sufficient ‘supplies os 
be available for all needs, He saw-no’ prospect of 
lower prices for cement. 
a W. -W. Kimball, representing the Pitteburgh 
Plate Glass Co., thought: ‘that. prices of» window 
glass would. remain about the same'as they are, or 
advance,....He said there were no. surplus stocks of 
glass on hand anywhere. 

The Lier — to; Teconvene hare 
pow eared ai 


© 27% 3 ies a is: 
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The Truck and Tractor Department 
is maintained to assist those operating, 
or contemplating the operation, of- 
trucks, tractors and trailers. Make use 
of the service. 








The New Trailmobile Factory 


The new factory of the Trailmobile Co., at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is now completed, equipped and oc- 
cupied, part of thé interior being shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is a very large 
plant indeed and is devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of trailers for use with passenger 
cars and motor trucks and has an area of about 
180,000 square feet. Great care has been taken 
to lay out the factory and equip it according to 
the most advanced practices of industrial engineer- 
ing to produce a quality product in quantity. All 
material is routed thru the plant from the receiv- 
ing platform and stock room in a direct line to the 
shipping platform, and nothing stops once it starts 
upon its journey, according to the plan of the lay- 
out. 


tractor and a semitrailer, which together carry a 
single load, Francis M. Hugo, secretary of state, 
who is charged with the registration of motor 
vehicles, wrote under date of July 1: 

“I have to advise that 800 pounds per inch in 
width of tire will be taken as the limiting factor 
for the weight of the trailer.” 

This is taken to mean that the semitrailer com- 
bination, with load, may weigh more than 25,000 
pounds so long as the truck or tractor alone, plus 
its rated carrying capacity, does not exceed 25,000 
pounds and the weight on the trailer wheels is not 
more than 800 pounds per inch of tire width. This 
is a recognition of the advantages of distributing 
the total weight over six wheels, instead of over the 
four wheels of an ordinary truck, and of the 
tendency of such distribution to preserve improved 
highways. 


Suggestions for Loggers 
Lumbermen and loggers particularly may be in- 
terested in the use of trailers by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., especially as the system 
employed by the company might be used to good 
advantage by loggers where logging railroads are 
not used. 











INTERIOR VIEW OF NEW TRAILMOBILE FACTORY 


There is a completely equipped machine shop 
where parts are machined. Every part is made 
with jigs and templates and producted in quan- 
tity. All are interchangeable and plenty of re- 
placement stock is always carried at the factory 
so that repair parts can be supplied promptly. The 
machine shop equipment includes pneumatic 
tiveters, power shears, planers, radial drills, drill 
presses, milling machines, shapers, lathes etc. of 
the most modern manufacture. In addition there 
is a complete woodworking establishment, air 
brush painting equipment etc. All machines are 
operated by individual motors. Large quantities 
of lumber are consumed each year in the construc- 
tion of Trailmobiles. 


The New York Truck Law 


At the last session of the New York State legisla- 
ture the Ferris bill relating to trucks and trailers 
was enacted and at once went into effect as chapter 
189 of the laws of the State. It limits the “com- 
bined weight of trucks and load or trailer and load 
to 25,000 pounds, the load to be so distributed 
that there shall: not be more than 800 pounds per 
inch in width of tire on any one wheel.” 

Replying to inquiries by the Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Association as to how these lMmitations are 
ta be applied to the combination of a truck or 


One of the latest and most unique developments 
in. the trailer field is the use of a trailer train 
for construction purposes. The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in California, recently bought 
seventeen trailers to be hauled in trains of four or 
five by a powerful road tractor and to be used by 
workmen when erecting a telephone or telegraph 
line remote from cities. ‘The trailers are fitted 
with regular car bodies, 8 feet wide and from 12 
to 24 feet long. Some are used for sleeping quar- 
ters, others as dining cars, and still others as 
offices, while some are work cars for hauling poles, 
wire and other material. 

The sleeping cars have full size single berths, 
wash room, shower bath etc. The dining cars 
have a horseshoe counter at one end with seats 
for fourteen men, and at the other end is a com- 
plete kitchen, including range, ice chest, dish 
closet, sink with hot and cold water etc. 

Each train is composed of a diner, two sleeping 
cars, a combination office and sleeping car and a 
water tank and tool trailer. The train will accom- 
modate thirty-five to forty men, and the telephone 
company believes this method of housing and feed- 
ing its men while on outside construction work is 
going to solve one of its most difficult problems. 
The trailers were furnished by a California trailer 
company which ‘has supplied forty to fifty trailers 
to the telephone company. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


GOOD LUMBER— 


just the kind you would make for your- 
self if you were operating a sawmill. 


PROMPT SERVICE— 


the kind you would give customers if 
you were manufacturing and selling 
lumber instead of buying and retailing it. 


THAT’S OUR POLICY 


and the fact that 90% of our shipments 
go to repeat customers prove that we 
maintain it at all times. 


We invite inquiries and orders from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 











REDWOO 


FINISH 
SIDING TANK STOCK 
CEILING SILO STOCK 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products, 


SHOP TIES 


TIMBERS 
TANKS 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








FIRES" CEDAR 


and Finish, Long 
are manuiactaring 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West 
inquiries. 











ae 
ern Pine at Washington. Send us your 


x_ore 

IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD 
big LUMBER CO. 
LAR Gooden | 


PINE 
We make a special- 
ty of 
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SEATTLE 


Car Material 
Railroad Timbers 


Structural_- Ya 
EC Neel eo . 
t ° en eet 











- 10 we age Seattle Wash. 


. Bui ng, Me. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
THE WOODS wen Poet ‘inctudine “TODAY,” hus 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 

No Jumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We Cater to : 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 
and 


West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


sah ncapaaad Portland, Ore. 


| Louis Getinger, Jr H.J. Anderton Geo.T-Gedlinger | 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All. Kiln-dried —Daridy Stock) 











1” Spruce Shop Common 
l’ Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V: G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


Niet pA ey :: PORTLAND, ORE. 











New Zealand Needs American Lumber 


There is a great shortage of all kinds of build- 
ing material in New Zealand, and especially is this 
true of lumber, says American Consul General 
Alfred A. Winslow, of Auckland, N. Z., in a re- 
cent report to the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. It seems clear that 
large quantities of lumber must be procured from 
the west coast of the United States and Canada if 
building and other improvements are to be carried 
out as contemplated within the next few years. 
There is a great shortage of homes for the work- 
ing people, as well as of office and other business 
structures, warehouses, and schools. 

The accessible forests of the Dominion are large- 
ly exhausted, and little other than the rougher 
materials for construction work are available. 
Some hewn and round logs and telegraph poles are 
brought in from. Australia in exchange for some 
of the best finishing and box lumber from this 
Dominion, such as kauri and white pine; and it 
is difficult to get sufficient quantities of these local 
woods to meet the demand. 

A large corporation has been organized in New 


Zealand, with headquarters in Auckland, and has~ 


sent a representative to the west Coast of the 
United States and Canada to arrange for a supply 
of lumber from that part of the world. It is 
claimed that this Dominion within the next two 
or three years could cansume 40,000,000 or 50,- 


“000,000 féet of Jumber from-‘America, and pos- 


sibly this might be repeated during the next five 
or six years, for there must be a large amount of 
construction work done in order to meet the de- 
mands of the rapid development in different sec- 
tions of the country. 


Exports Thru Virginia Ports 


NorFo.k, VA., Oct. 11.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during August, 
1920: 

92,000 feet maple flooring to Liverpool ..$ 17,241 

96,000 feet —— flooring to London ... 16,859 

14,000 feet mahogany lumber to Liverpool 
137,000 feet mahogany lumber to London. 
48,000 feet cypress lumber to Liverpool . 
15,000 feet cypress lumber to London ... 
30,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverpool. 
84,000 feet chestnut lumber to London .. 
226,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool .. 
105,000 feet poplar lumber to London 
17,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow 
153,000 feet maple flooring to Liverpool .. 
9,000 feet maple lumber to London . 
439,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool .. 
158,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow 
224,000 feet oak lumber to London 

8,000 feet oak lumber to Bristol 

244,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam . 
17,000 feet oak lumber to New Zealand.. 
18,000 feet tupelo lumber to London .... 
82,000 feet pine lumber to London .. 
42,000 feet pine lumber to India 

115,000 feet pine flooring and ceiling to 
d London 

“19,000 feet cedar lumber to Bristol ..... 

4,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool ... 

15,000 feet cottonwood lumber to London 
’ 40,000 feet gum lumber to London 


2,351,000 feet total lumber Total value, $299,585 
681 packages wood billets to Liverpool 6,4: 

75 cases hickory handles to Glasgow 1,434 
23,595 pieces oak staves to London..... 0,500 
68,094 pieces oak staves to Liverpool... 13,800 
118,091 sq. ft. birch veneer to London... 4,428 


Total value all forest products, $336,168 
A dissection of the above statement shows: that 
shipments of oak lumber during August were 
heaviest, followed by poplar, mahogany, pine, chest- 
nut etc. Exports during August were somewhat 
heavier. than during July; both as to amount of 
feetage and total value of the lumber. A compari- 
son with August, 1919, shows that that. month’s 
exports were over three times as large as to feet- 
age and twice as large as to. value, the figures 
for August, 1919, being 7,235,000 feet, valued at 
$532,720. The prospects are that lumber for- 
wardings during September will be lighter than 
during August, and this is also true of other 
freights. Due to exchange and other unsettled con- 
ditions in Europe, export traffic not only from this 
port but from other ports showed a marked decline 
last month. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 9.—While fir ex- 
port orders received by San Francisco concerns 
continue to be light, there were more inquiries this 
week. Shipments are being made right along from 
Pacific coast mills on old orders and the export 
business is helping them considerably. Altho 














Shipping Board freight rates to the east coast of 
South America have been reduced, a further re- 
duction is needed to stimulate business. The 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.’s sales this 
week amounted to about 5,000,000 feet. There are 
some tie inquiries in the market, but business has 
not yet developed. Two million feet of creosoted 
ties will be loaded by the Pacific Export Lumber 
Co. at St. Helens for Japan on the. Steamer 
Kongosan Maru. Some good lumber shipments are 
being made to the west coast of South America. 
The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has mod- 
erate inquiries for clears, with new orders not 
very plentiful. Tie inquiries continue to come in 
from the west coast of South America. Shipments 
of clear on old orders are being made promptly. 
The mills will be kept busy cutting export orders 
for shipment during the first quarter of next year. 
This year’s business is pretty well cleaned up. 


Lumber in the Near East 


The present should be a favorable time to make 
an opening for American lumber in the Near Kast, 
reports Trade Commissioner George Wythe, at 
Constantinople, Turkey, to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Pur- 
chases on an extended scale should not be expected, 
however, until a greater political tranquility pre- 
vails and dollar exchange more nearly approaches 
normal. Reconstruction on a large scale will be 
necessary in many of the cities of the Near East, 
owing to the destruction of the war period and the 
general neglect over a long period of years. Dur- 
ing the-+war fire destroyed about one-third of 
Salonika, Greece, and large sections of Constanti- 
nople. The need for building at the latter place 
has been increased by a considerable addition to 
the population of refugees from Russia, Rumania, 
Armenia and Anatolia, and the large number of 
allied soldiers now quartered in the city. The diffi- 
culty of finding living quarters in Constantinople 
is well known. The French erected portable bar- 
racks to provide shelter for the poorer classes of 
the population. Many Russian refugees are living 
in tents on the Princes Islands in the Sea of 
Marmora. 

The Turkish market was supplied before the war 
by imports from Austria, Russia, Rumania, Norway 
and Sweden, in addition to the mills in Anatolia. 
The Russian and Anatolian sources are now closed 
because of the internal condition of those coun- 
tries. Lumbermen in Constantinople estimate that 
two or three years will be required in order to 
revive the industry in Anatolia. 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 

Steamer chartering slowed down considerably 
during the last week, due to a falling off in the 
general demand for tonnage, and rates were easier 
and quotably lower, especially on coal to Hurope 
and South America, say Cornish & Co., New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for Oct. 9. 
There is still a limited inquiry for coal carriers 
to European and South American destinations, 
mostly for prompt boats, but the demand in all 
other trades is unusually light. Tonnage is at 
hand in ample quantities and is freely tendered, 
but owners’ are holding for better terms than char- 
terers are offering. 

The sailing vessel market continues fairly 
steady, but only a Hmited amount of chartering 
was reported. Freights offer moderately in the 
West India and South American trades, and a few 
boats are wanted for transatlantic voyages. Coast- 
wise orders of all kinds are yet scarce. .Rates are 
holding fairly. well,. and the offerings of tonnage 
are about equal to prevailing needs. 


India Seeks West Coast Lumber 

Sparttn, WasH., Oct. 9—From India there 
have ‘recently come inquiries for west Coast lumber, 
including Sitka spruce for aircraft purposes ‘and 
creosoted railroad ties. The inquiry for Sitka 
spruce sets forth that the lumber should be of 
prime quality. The letter continues: , 

Alaskan timber is recommended. Silver spruce 
varies considerably in quality, and nothing but 
prime eonly, rift-sawn planks will suit aircraft 
urposes in India.. The timber should be stacked 
fn sticks for three to six months previous to ship- 
ment, as it is inadvisable to attempt to export silver 
spruce that has not been seasoned sufficiently to 
caseharden. Silver spruce is very liable to stain, 
ferment and develop decay, especially if dumped 
straight into a ship fresh from the saw. The wood 
must be of straight grain, even growth, and never 
less than six annual rings per inch. 

The prospective order for railroad ties provides 
that the material be creosoted before shipment, on 
account of the danger from white ants in India. 


’ 
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STEEL TANK JOINTS WELDED 


The use of the oxy-acetylene welding process is 
being extended almost daily, and its applicability 
to so great a variety of situations would almost 
warrant the statement that wherever a metal 
joint is to be made there is an oxy-acetylene weld- 














LARGEST WELDED STEEL TANK EVER 
BUILT 


ing outfit that will do it. One of the recent ad- 
vances in the use of this method is in the building 
of steel tanks, where welding takes the place of 
rivets; not only making stronger tanks but mak- 


Business continues in the doldrums, with few 
new orders being booked. Cancelations have been 
numerous of late. Buyers are holding off, awaiting 
price concessions which they hope may materialize, 
but which manufacturers are not disposed to 
make unless compelled to later in order to move 
their goods, as it would mean not only eliminating 
profits but in many cases cutting into the actual 
cost of goods into which high-priced materials and 
labor have gone. ; 

Conditions bearing upon the demand for sash, 
doors and other millwork are reported from vari- 
ous points as follows: 

Operations are being gradually curtailed by 
‘Cincinnati (Ohio) manufacturers. Business at 
present is quiet and new orders are rather slow. 

Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and door 
trade are quite ready to pass along to the con- 
sumer any concessions in prices which they may 
secure, and thus encourage construction work to 
the fullest extent possible under the circumstances. 
Whereas some of the sash and door men for a 
time inclined to the view that the first downward 
revisions in the lists would not be permanent, it 
is now generally conceded that a lower level will 
have to be accepted for'the'future. As a matter 
of fact, the trade has been entirely willing to 
assist the process of readjustment and thus fur- 
ther construction work. 

Country trade is reported as somewhat better 
by Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 


‘turers. Trade is not normal and not much im- © 


provement is expected now before spring. Plants 

still are handicapped by lack of glass, and are 

getting out orders for glazed stock.as they can. 
The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 





ing them less likely to be subject to leakages of 
gas and liquids under great pressure. 

An example of this kind of welding is presented 
in the accompanying picture of what is thought to 
be the largest welded steel tank ever constructed. 
This tank was built by the Welded Products Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., for the Liquid Carbonic Co., 
and upon completion it withstood the required 
tests; being found gas tight in all of the welded 
seams under excess of working pressure. The 
tank is 22 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, the 
plates being of quarter-inch steel. 

The Birmingham concern has used oxy-acetylene 
quite extensively in the construction of tanks and 
is at present estimating on the gas holders for the 
Linde Air Products Co., of New Orleans, La. 
Should it be awarded that contract the tanks it 
will construct will set a new record for size. 

Equipment for welding by the oxy-acetylene 
process is manufactured and supplied by the Ox- 
weld Acetylene Co., with offices in Newark, N. J., 
Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Calif. 


CRANES INCREASING EFFICIENCY 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is issuing a series of monographs on the 
use of electric cranes in various industries. The 
most recent of these shows the Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger Co.’s crane operating in the leather in- 
dustry. This monograph contains some interesting 
illustrations, as well as some very instructive facts 
regarding savings in operation effected by the adop- 
tion of electric cranes. Copies of the folder will 
be sent to interested persons upon request. 


BOOK ON POWER CONVEYORS 
The revised edition of cafalog No. 380 of the 
Link-Belt Co. is now off the press and available 
for distribution. This 96-page book covers the 


Link-Belt line of standardized monorail electric ~ 


hoists as well as overhead electric traveling cranes 
in capacities of % to 3 tons, inclusive. It com- 
pletely describes these machines; giving tables of 
weights, clearance dimensions and speeds, and is 
copiously illustrated. 

The numerous photographs of machines in opera- 
tion indicate that foundries, machine shops and 
factories of every description are fast coming to a 
greater realization of the need for installing labor 
saving, cost reducing, production increasing equip- 
ment of this character. 

Every architect, consulting engineer, railroad 
master mechanic, foundry superintendent and fac- 
tory manager or engineer will be interested in this 
useful book. Copies can be had by addressing the 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., or any branch office of the company. 


N. Y., are getting fewer orders than usual for this 
time of year and are looking for a light fall busi- 
ness. Some of them are preparing for the storm 
door and sash trade and are making up a good deal 
of stock ahead. The severity of last winter and 
the scarcity of coal make it seem likely that 
such business will be on a good scale this fall. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing a fair business. The differences 
between the labor unions and the builders and con- 
tractors have been -holding up some of the new 
work in“plan, but the outlook is now more encour- 
aging.. Door factories in the Bay counties section 
find business rather quiet. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
feeling the effects of the eastern building situation 
and have curtailed their outputs somewhat. Im- 
provement is expected after election. There is not 
much sash and door cut stock being offered for 
sale. Pine box shook production continues to be 
heavy, with a big orange crop in prospect. Cars 
are being provided to take care of shook ship- 
ments as fast as required by the packers. 


DELAWARE THE LOWEST STATE - 


The average elevation of Delaware is only 60 
feet. above sea level, according to the United 
States geological survey, less than that of any 
other State-in the Union, altho its highest point, 
at Centerville, New Castle County, is 440 feet 
above sea level, higher than the highest points 


in Florida, Louisiana, and the District of Co- 


Tumbia. 


oh ©) 5S B OF-N a) DO) 4 Oe 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. 





We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W..C. Ashenfeiter, Philadelphia, Pa 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Lquis, Mow» -- 
Representatives Frederick McNamatay Wer, Colo, 
J. W. Blakey, Dallabp Tease => 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
= a —_ ace. rs spruce timber, 
i i amous territ tri- 
Genery to Gece fae, Orage, Wall be 
‘ glad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
also : ‘Service First i 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














We Specialize in all kinds of: 


‘FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL \ROUTES 











/Some Big Values For Dealers | 
* > ; 
10 cars 4-4 No. 2 Cir. &B. Fir Finish Rough 
se oe %: 
2 4 : 
“12-4 ~ 
0 B 2x4-8 to 20 ft.~No. | Com. Fir SISIE 
7 ‘ 2x12-16 ft 


2 Ren ice 
Pp e . NO. . . 
20 ‘* 6'*-7 ft. Split Red Cedar Posts. Write for 


Prices. 


| Sullivan Lumber Co.,“°SoRitixne ore 


dg. 








4°. Lewis. Building 


A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER | 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
POR’ 
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alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 














Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














REDWOOD 


ALBION LUMBER Co. 


“Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 





THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bidg. San Francisco 








MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Bullding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 


REDWOOD 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 
Wendling -Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S: BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














% , ° AIR ‘a 
Ghoice DRIED 
y resere it. California 
an . : © 
Rents WhiteP Ine 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 11.—Conditions in the lumber business here 
during the last week have held stable, as far as 
volume is concerned. The building program being 
carried on is not to be compared with last year’s 
activity, and there is nothing to indicate that 
marked improvement will be felt during the win- 
ter months. Prices in general are felt to be at 
the low water mark, following the announcement a 
week ago by a majority of Detroit lumber dealers, 
of reductions of 20 to 25 _ percent. The 
offices of Detroit architects report a good sized 
list of new work out for figures during the last 
week, according to the report of the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Nxchange. . Apartment structures pre- 
dominated. The volume of contracts .awarded 
showed some shrinkage, but contained some good 
awards. Seven hundred houses have been built 
by the Detroit Housing Corporation during the last 
six months, Eugene W. Lewis, head of the corpora- 
tion, announced today.. He said the building mate- 
rial market is on the decline, and while the 
downward trend is not pronounced, it has been 
such as to encourage the belief that the long hoped 
for break is at hand. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Oct. 11.—Lumbermen in the Cleveland district 
are becoming resentful over the steady agitation 
for lower prices by various factions. To date lum- 
ber prices have decreased until they are 25 percent 
lower than the schedule of March 1. Dealers here 
point to the fact that newspapers have had a good 
deal to'say about the high prices of lumber, but 
apparently little to say about other materials. Re- 
sentment also is evident in this industry over the 
attitude of banks, which still can not accept the 


_ present range of prices as a level upon which to 


base loans. Meanwhile the trend in this locality 
is exemplified by the reduction, by 10 percent, of 
sashes, doors and millwork by the A. Teachout 
Co. This reduction is in addition to a similar cut 
made last August. Both the city housing commis- 
sion and the fair price commission, working to 
alleviate the housing problem, admit that thou- 
sands will be without shelter when the real winter 
arrives. . These matters will be presented to the 
Senate housing committee, of which William M. 
Calder is chairman, upon its arrival here, which is 
expected to be Nov. 8. 

Millworking costs and the importance of this 
knowledge to lumber interests and operators, was 
explained by Field Lecturer Most, of the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau, Chicago, at the meeting 
of District 19, Ohio Association. of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. About thirty-five members were present, 
including representatives of the sash and door 


trade. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 13.—Building permits last week num- 
bered 100, with twenty-four frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $162,100. The Frank T. Sullivan 
Lumber Co; has obtained a city permit to build-a 
new office building and garage to cost $12,000 on 
its property lately acquired at Delaware Avenue 
and Erie Railroad in the city, near Kenmore sub- 
urb. Mr. Sullivan states, however, that he intends 


to build a lumber shed there but has. not quite set- 


tled upon the character of the other structures. 

M. M. Wall is at. the head of a committee of 
lumbermen who are engaged in raising funds from 
the lumber and ‘planing mill industries in a cam- 
paign to secure $5,000,000 for the University of 
Buffalo. The lumbermen’s quota is $150,800. 

John Logan, formerly vice president and general 
manager of the Vulcanite Roofing Co., has been 
elected a ditector and Vice president of ‘the Beaver 
Board Companies, with direct charge of the roofing 
division. Mr. Logan joined. the Beaver Board or- 
ganization when the Vulcanite company was ac- 
quired last winter, and previous to that he had 
been with the latter company for more than eigh- 
teén years, 

George 'B. Montgomery, who left Buffalo and 
his active connection with Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
some months ago to become a resident of Red- 
lands, al., has been spending a short time here 
visiting: friends. 

Anew corporation here is thé W. A. Sullivan 
Liber Co.,- with capital ‘of $150,000. The di- 
rectors are William’ A. Frederick and D. and John 
J. Sullivan, ‘of this. city. 

Frank J. McNeil, of the local lumber trade, ‘was 
a visitor a New York a few days a go and was 
reported to have ‘made a deal for. the parehaue: of 
the Buffalo’ epemsy ‘ub by’ hint otherg ‘in 

terested “with him? This report {s' 


‘ by Mr. McNeil, tho he admits an” dened, howe pore 


ing baseball continued here in a satisfactory way. 
Mr. McNeil is the financial sponsor for the Buf- 
falo-All American football club. 

O. M. Krebs, vice president and general manager 
of the McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., Memphis, 
stopped here a few days ago on his return home 
from Bathurst and elsewhere in Canada. He was 
on a vacation and had the good luck to shoot a 
moose with 48-inch spread of horns. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Oct. 12.—The Lansing Co. is completing the or 
ganization of its mill force, which will put in a 
mill and cut the timber off a tract purchased by 
the company near Rose Center, a few miles from 
Pontiac. This will be the first of the portable 
mills with which the company will start its win- 
ter lumbering. The company has a tract of yo 
acres of timber. near Rose Center and 
cut and manufacture this during the winter. The 
second mill to begin operations is at Norville, near 
Jackson. From both of these mills the lumber 
will be shipped to the Lansing yards by rail. Other 
mills to be operated this winter will ship by motor 
truck. General Manager Harry HW. Moore says the’ 
company expects to manufacture 8,000,000 feet of 
lumber this season at its various mills. The com- 
pany has purchased a number of timber tracts, 
which will be lumbered later. Other mills will 
not be organized until farm crops have been har- 


With the arrival of cool weather, local building 
has taken somewhat of a slump, altho there is 
considerable construction activity. Buildings are 
being pushed to completion. During the year hun- 
dreds of garages have been built, and there har 
been a great deal of repair and remodeling work. 
The small jobs have kept the lumber yards and 
mills busy. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 11.—The lumber trade in Ohie has been 
quiet during the last week. Buying is restricted to 
present needs. The tone of the trade is not as 
good as formerly because of a rather wide range 
of quotations. 

Southern pine is rather quiet and considerable 
weakness has: developed in all sections. Ranges 
of from $6 to $10 are shown in all items with the 
exception of special bill stuff. Jobbers believe that 
the market is now close to bottom, altho dealers 
are not yet of that opinion. Shipments are coming 
out more promptly than formerly, althe seme sec 
tions are again reporting car shortage. 

F. V. B. Price, of the F. V. B. Price Ce., of Pine 
Burr, Mich., was a business visitor in Celumbue 
last week. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports little material change in the hardwood 
trade. Dealers’ stocks are not large and the policy 
followed is to buy for the immediate future only. 

B. M. Stark; secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports a quiet market with railroad de- 
mand the best feature, Yard trade is slow in 
every section. Factories are buying better than 
the yards and the best feature is the demand on 
the part of box manufacturers. Prices are hold. 
ing: fairly well at former levels, altho there is a 
wide variation in quotations, 


- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 12.—Curtailment of hardwood lumber pro 
duction is on the increase thruout the Memphis 
territory because of the unfavorable position - of 
the market, the absence of general demand from 
domestic or foreign sources, the tightness of the 
money market and the difficulty of financing un- 
der’ present. conditions. ‘The Green River Lumber 
Co., which announced some days ago that it would 
have to continue operations because of log supplies 
and timber contracts, has shut down its plant for 
‘two months for repairs. Nickey: Bros, (Inc.), who 
control: theGreen River Lumber Co., have laid off 
approximately .140 men, including their -entire 
night shifts: at their hardwood mill and veneer 
plant and a considerable percentage -of the day 
force at the latter. George C. Brown & Co., Mem- 
phis and Proctor, Ark., announce that they will 
close down’ their big mill as soon as they have, cut 
up the logs now on hand. J, H. Bonner, of J...H. 
Bonner ‘& Sons, intimated. today that curtailment 
would: follow: with that: firm ag. soon as logs. “ 
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mills is declared to be the smallest in the history 
of the industry at this time of the year—a time 
when there is usually decided activity in this par- 
ticular direction. 

So far as the market is concerned, demand not 
only fails to show expansion but prices are also 
working lower. Declines have been general thru- 
out the last ten days to two weeks and the lower 
level of quotations is failing to attract business. 
Some members of the trade estimate that they are 
not selling more than 20 to 25 percent of their 
output and that they cannot afford, with so limited 
an off-take, especially in the present position of 
credit, to go on indefinitely piling up lumber. None 
of the trade has lost confidence in a “better day” 
but it is generally conceded that the revival of 
activity may be some distance away and that, for 
this reason, a policy of conservatism is distinctly 
worth while. Much was made of the sale of quar- 
ter sawn white oak in inch stock a short time ago, 
f. o. b. cars at New Orleans, at $200 a thou- 
sand but sales have now been made at as low as 
$175 delivered in that port and it is impossible to 
do much business with Europe even on that basis. 
The other hardwoods, too, show a declining tend- 
ency and the market may be properly characterized 
as “easy” at this writing. 

The first act of one of the prominent Memphis 
exporters who had been abroad investigating con- 
ditions, was to issue orders on the day of his re- 
turn to stop all logging operations and to close 
down all three mills of his firm as soon as logs 
on hand had been converted into lumber. He did 
not give a very glowing account of conditions in 
Europe but his action in inaugurating an extensive 
policy of curtailment is even more eloquent proof 
of the fact that he is not looking for much bust- 
ness for some time. Veneers, which were moving 
very well until a short time ago, are now wanted 
tn very limited. volume. A fairly .active demand 
for low grade lumber represents about the only 
really bright feature of the situation at the mo- 


ment. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Oct. 11.—Nearly all the mills of this city are 
closed down for repairs, and none expect to start 
up for several weeks. Labor is much more plenti- 
ful for woods work, and the supply is expected to 
show considerable more improvement before the 
first of the year. 

Shipments of lumber at local mills are prac- 
tically at a standstill, and not very much activity 
ts looked for until fall elections are over, when it 
ts expected that buying will become normal again. 

The recent heavy rain came at the opportune 
time to put out the forest fires in this vicinity 
that had threatened large timber tracts. The vil- 
tage of Monico was nearly totally destroyed last 
Friday by a fire which wiped out one section of 
the business district together with six dwelling 
houses. With the help of the Antigo and Rhine- 
lander fire departments the rest of the village was 


saved. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 12.—A continued steady decline in building 
operations in Milwaukee and thruout Wisconsin is 
creating more and more of a state of vacuum in 
the rétail lumber trade. Beyond a limited demand 
for repairs and replacements, industries and home 
owners are doing little. During the last:month the 
aggregate value of permits issued in Milwaukee fell 
$500,000 short of the valuation represented by 
permits issued: in September a year ago. “More 
conspicuous even is the fact that since Jan. 1 only 
487 dwellings have been erected. in Milwaukee, ac- 
cording to official figures by the building inspector. 
In the first week of October the number of permits 
granted in Milwaukee exceeded the number for 
the same period of 1919 by 122, but the valuation 
showed a marked shrinkage, indicating clearly that 
alterations ‘and: minor repairs form the bulk of 
building construction. 

Millwork ‘concerns thruout: Wisconsin. have 
started to reduce working forces to some extent 
because the demand for sash, doors and interior 
finish has declined to the point where warehousing 
factlities are being pressed. 

It is confidently believed that a change for the 
better will come later in the year, after the excite- 
ment of the presidential campaign is over and this 
contributing factor to the unrest of the day re- 
moved.. Some feel that ‘not much activity is to 
be expected until after Jun. 1, because a resump- 
tion ‘of building construction at the beginning of 
the'cold ‘season of the year could hardly be reason- 
ably expected. ‘Retail lumbermen consequently are 
inélitiedto mark tinié and: await a revival of: de- 
mand before doing: any new buying: of: volume. 
Their ‘stocks are geriéra)ly ‘above normal ‘for this 
season, and’in ‘view of the éasy tone’of the market 
they are niét risking new buying until the eunticn 
becomes more ‘stabiliged. 

The slow femand from’ retall yards; as: well: as 


the ‘fact A eet —_ industries are buying hew 
Histo? bn urgent needs;“has re- 
: of’ the’ pressure upén fumber 


manufacturers in northern Wisconsin. While pro- 
duction is being carried forward as usual, there 
is some doubt as to how long this can be continued 
without largely overstocking yards and ware- 
houses. It is reported from some sections of the 
North that lumber companies are planning logging 
operations on a reduced scale, but in other sections 
some concerns contemplate even heavier input than 
last winter. Woods work already shows consider- 
able life. While in the cities the labor market is 
very easy and more than enough men are available 
to fill jobs, loggers say they find it hard to com- 
plete forces. At present camps are only carrying 
small crews to build roads and to get ready for the 
real operations which are expected to begin in 
about two weeks. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 11.—No improvement has been noted in the 
hardwood market and shipments are far below nor- 
mal. Furniture factories seem to be out of the 
market altogether, and in no instance are they 
buying more than is required to meet immediate 
wants. Hardwood men draw only one consolation 
from present conditions, that consumers have no 
stocks and there will be lively business when buy- 
ing does open up. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 12.—Trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Evansville and other towns in 
southwestern Indiana during the last week has 
been a little sluggish, altho inquiries have been 
numerous. Manufacturers report that prices tend 
downward to some extent and that owners of large 
stocks are trying to dispose of them. Many mill- 
men think that prices will either remain stationary 
or continue to fall during the next few months. 
The demand for lumber is not nearly as brisk as 
it was a few weeks ago. Many of the large wood- 
working plants report that they are turning away 
every day men who apply for work and this indi- 
cates there is a surplus of labor. Collections are 
fairly good. . The. retail lumber trade has been a 
trifle off for several weeks. The demand for build- 
ing lumber is not brisk. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 12.—With the approach of winter, demand 
for building lumber is showing a steady decline, 
as very little new work is being started and many 
large building plans are being carried over into 
the new year. Half a dozen big projects are being 
held up, these including buildings for the National 
Candy Co., International Harvester Co., National 
Bank of Kentucky, Louisville Auditorium Associa- 
tion and others. 

The hardwood market showed a slight improve- 
ment during the last few days, low grades being 
in especially good call, with poplar and gum in 
good demand. Box lumber and crate material are 
in request, while railroad needs are larger. Car 
supply is much better, box cars being in full sup- 
ply locally. 

The North Vernon Lumber Co., operating a 
planer at Louisville and mills at Dyersburg, Tenn., 
and North Vernon, Ind., has started a new mill at 
Vernon, Ind. At North Vernon the company is 
installing a 3-compartment dry kiln. ~At Dyers- 
burg, four: log camps are logging 200,000 feet of 
logs a week, and stock is being laid up‘ which 
should run the mills all winter if logging is stopped 
on account of bad weather. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 12.—The work of enlarging the Park Falls 
Lumber Co.’8 office building is nearing completion 
and within a few days the heads of the various 
departments, will be established in their commodi- 
ous new quarters. As soon as conditions will per- 
mit, ‘work will be started on the installation of a 
monorail system to handle the logs in the com- 
pany’s eastern, tract of timber. The local com- 
pany is also ee big improvements in its plant 
at Rice. Lake. structure is 126 by 126 feet 
in size and js being built entirely of concrete, 
inluding the roof. The cost of the building will 


be about $10,000 and when completed the sawmill . 


will put on a day and night crew the year round. 
Work started last week on the erection of a mono- 
rail system to carry logs from railroad cars to the 
landing or storage and to the mill. When this 
system is completed no more logs will be kept in 
the woods but will be shipped to Park Falls as 
soon as cut... This will eliminate the danger of 
loss by forest fires. Grading has started in the 
yards west of Main Street for the laying of a trol- 
ley system, the same as is 
yards. Recently. two.new..edgers were placed in 
the sawmill and two more boilers are being. in- 
stalled in the power: honse. When completed the 
Park. Falls Lumber Co, will have one‘of the most 
complete modern lumber plants in the world. 
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Let’s get together 
on your future 
orders for 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 
Whether you need Hardwood 


factory stock or Hemlock for retail 
yard sale we can interest you. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
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Weidman‘ 


& Son Co: - 


TR2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
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LATH 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


TCHFIELD.......-..-+ 52 bigne Ave., N. Y. 
Geo. ¢ & . FAIRCHILD. .........-0++-0+- Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT. & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








-Get All the Facts 


and then you'll see where it 
will pay you to sell py 


N. Cc Pine &:" 


Loos and Yellow Pine "sxst sr 
Car and Cargo Shipments, 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuiier" Richmond, Va. 


=> 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed GUM 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- © 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— § 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. | 





140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Good 
Stock <@-\3x> 


And fast in filling orders for 


one =n Long Leaf 
ud Ties in Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 














Nona Mills Co., Led., "tert" 
\ WHITE 


m= TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e —® 

















PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes 1 and i your profts by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘“‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
f larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
suited to any climate; either book postpaid st or 
$1.50. Send a today: newest and best home ideas in 
ie Prints 'y home supplied at small cost. 
AURBLIUS-SWANSON ton INc., ——- — 1010 
nilding, Okiahoma C ity, 





° 
practical, 
both fo, 


First National Bank Bi 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


9—-The Whatcom Falls Mill Co.’s cedar 
plant resumed operation Oct. 4 after an idleness 
of three months, giving work to two hundred and 


Oct. 


twenty-five or two hundred and fifty men. The 
company was forced to close by lack of cars. Dur- 
ing the shutdown it built two concrete and tile 
kilns, erected new stacks and overhauled its boil- 
ers and other equipment. It cuts both siding and 
shingles. It will endeavor to operate until the 
holidays. All the mills here are running, but in 
Blaine the Blaine Manufacturing Co. has been 
ferced to close because of car shortage. 

Three vessels cleared from Bellingham mills this 
week for domestic ports. At the E. K. Wood mill 
the steamship Siskiyou sailed with 700,000 feet of 
lumber for California, going via Tacoma, where it 
put aboard 350,000 feet more. The schooner Alice 
Cooke sailed from the Bloedel Donovan docks with 
1,000,000 feet for Honolulu and the steamship 
Klamath departed from there with a California 
cargo. 

The Bellingham Bay Improvement Co. this week 
was granted permission to build five homes that 
will cost $2,000 to $2,500 each. They will be of 
four and five rooms and will be for sale. The com- 
pany may build forty or fifty such dwellings this 
winter, says Manager C. M. Smith. 

Loggers operating in the Samish Bay district 
have asked the city council to amend the new ordi- 
nance limiting loads on city streets to twelve tons, 
vehicle included. They say that if that tonnage is 
enforced they will be put out of business. They 
ask for a maximum of 15% tons and they denied 
that they had injured paved streets, as alleged. 
To ascertain whether they have damaged the 
streets Mayor EB. T. Mathes appointed a committee 
to investigate. One of its members is J. L. Gil- 
filen, president Dakota Creek Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 9.—For the present week the fir market 
presents two distinct phases. One of them relates 
to yard stock, which is dull and lifeless; and the 
other to special cutting, which is on a definite 
basis and is fairly satisfactory. The yard busi- 
ness has stagnated to the point that it is scarcely 
worthy of mention. The market is spongy. There 
is plenty of dimension at list price, or somewhere 
below it; slash-grain flooring at $8 to $15 over 
Rail B, and vertical grain at $15 to $20. As to 
the other phase, special cutting has received its 
impetus from orders placed for railroad require- 
ments. During the week, for example, an order 
was booked in Tacoma for 2,000,000 feet of ties. 
The main difference between yard stock and special 
cutting is simply this—that yard stock is extreme- 
ly unstable as to price, but cutting business is on 
a definite basis, so that if a wholesaler has a 
chance to handle an order he knows exactly the 
price at which the stock can be bought. While 
cars are equal to requirements, there is an obstacle 
in the way of special cutting from the fact that 
a great deal of it requires open equipment, which 
happens to be scarce. Timbers are holding pretty 
firm. In the weekly review of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association J. P. Austin, director of 
the bureau of trade extension, notes a heavy fall- 
ing off in the volume of new business. Total new 
business at 120 mills was 46,933,577 feet, as com- 
pared with 72,190,322 the previous week. The re- 
port says: 

“This is an abrupt decrease in new orders of 35 
percent, and came notwithstanding the fact that 
upproximately 37 percent of all rail business placed 
was purchased by the railroads. Business originat- 
ing in competitive eastern territory was almost 
negligible. Production was 66,673,382 feet, or 
16.83 percent below normal. Total shipments were 
51,577,842 feet, or approximately 36 percent be- 
low normal. A total of 36,120,000 feet moved by 
rail; 3,661,126 feet local deliveries ; 8,731,001 feet 
domestic cargo, and 3,065,715 export cargo. The 
unshipped balance in the rail trade is 5,215 cars; 
domestic cargo trade, 94,033,166 feet, and in the 
export trade, 32,918,701 feet.’’ 

Fred Hill, of the Bryant Lumber Co., has gone 
east on a trip that will take him to the Atlantic 
seaboard and embrace most of the big buying cen- 
ters. He will be absent about six weeks. 

Harr¥ Aldrich, sales manager of the Brighton 
Mills Co., Brighton, Ore., was in Seattle during 
the week. 

George Haven, a veteran lumberman who is now 
connected with the box and crating department of 
the J..E. Morris Lumber Co., has gone to Waterloo, 
Iowa, for an absence of two weeks. 

Charles R. Krimm, of the Charles. R. Krimm 
Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., is making a trip 


into the Pacific Northwest in order to get ac- 
quainted with fir territory. During the week he 
was a guest at the luncheon of Seattle whole- 
salers and made a brief talk respecting market 
conditions. 

A. W. Cassels, general agent of the New York 
Central, has opened offices in the L. C. Smith 
Building. E. E. Herald, general agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, has opened offices in the Hoge 
Building. C. E. Hall, general agent of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, has also opened 
Seattle offices. 

At the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, W. A. Shumm, traffic manager, 
is receiving numerous commendatory letters on ac- 
count of Reissue No, 21, Lumbermen’s Freight Rate 
Guide, showing rates effective Aug. 26. The book 
deals with as complex a rate situation as any 
expert might be called upon to untangle. As an 
instance, the California rates have heretofore re- 
quired from thirty to forty reference marks, but 
Reissue No. 21 contains only two. There is also 
a — list of mills in the Willamette Valley 


see SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 9.—Despite the tendency toward lower 
prices in many commodities, and the lack of a 
normal eastern demand, lumber prices are being 
pretty well maintained on the upper grades of 
Pacific coast woods and there is but little unsold 
stock. Accumulations of the lower grades are not 
expected to be large in California woods. In Doug- 
las fir, the mills in the north are already curtail- 
ing production and many mills will be closed down 
in December, it is expected, unless the demand 
improves considerably. Fir prices are pretty well 
maintained in the California market, taking every- 
thing into consideration. On domestic cargo ship- 
ments, quotations are $21.50 base, San Francisco, 
with sales reported at from $30 up to that figure. 
It is likely that the bottom has been reached as 
fir prices have been forced down ahead of other 
commodities. 

The big demand for lumber in southern Califor- 
nia continues. In Los Angeles and vicinity the 
demand is greater than ever known in the past, 
and good purchases of uppers are reported. San 
Francisco mill agents and wholesalers are doing 
a good southern California business and report a 
moderate demand in San Francisco and northern 
California territory. 

Recent reports from the fir mills in the North- 
west indicate a severe lack of new business from 
competitive eastern markets. Sales of railroad 
material are helping the situation, however. The 
order for 22,000,000 feet of fir, placed by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, is encourag- 
ing. Other railroads are making inquiries and 
some orders are being placed. Domestic cargo 
business has increased and all of the vessels plying 
out of Puget Sound, Columbia River and Wrays 
Harbor are extremely busy carrying lumber to 
California points. Rail shipments from Oregon and 
Washington have increased somewhat, but there 
are not enough cars. 

The heavy demand for the upper grades of white 
and sugar pine continues, with a scarcity of the 
latter wood. The California mills are sold up to 
the end of the season. Prices are being pretty 
well maintained. The demand for shop is light, 
but the stocks this winter will not exceed the re- 
quirements of the trade and many manufacturers 
believe there will be a clean-up before the next 
cutting season opens. Owing to lack of building 
demand, there are no orders coming in for struc- 
tural lumber, including No. 3 and 4 common, in 
boards, and No. 1 dimension, There are few orders 
for factory lumber. Lower prices are not likely to 
be made, and there is an advancing tendency on 
clears. 

The redwood market is strong, mills being well 
supplied with orders. There is an excellent Pacific 
coast demand, which in addition to the export 
business booked away ahead, will keep the mills 
running full for an indefinite period. The demand 
for clear exceeds production and there are no accu- 
mulations anywhere. Dry clear is at a premium. 

On Oct. 6, a slight readjustment was made in 
prices on two grades. The mills, being oversold on 
extra merchantable, advanced 1-inch $3 a thou- 
sand and 14-inch and thicker, $2. To offset this 
the construction grade was reduced $6 on 1-inch 
and $4 on 14-inch and thicker. 

S. M. Bump, general superintendent of Lassen 
County operations for the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., with headquarters at Susanville, spent last 
Monday here. Construction work on the big manu- 
facturing plant is ahead of the program, Maehin- 
ery is being installed and one side of, the mill will 
be completely equipped before very long. B. W. 
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Adams, who is in charge of the lumber sales of 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., with headquarters 
here, reports that good sales of white pine cut at 
Hilt have been made. 

Lumber from the Red River Lumber Co.’s small 
mill at Round Mountain is being sent down the 
28-mile flume to Bella Vista, the shipping point, 
at the rate of 100,000 feet a day. No rail ship- 
ments have been made thus far this season. The 
big mill, at Westwood, is in full operation and 
making good shipments on orders. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, spent the week at Susanville, 
where both the sawmills and the box factory are 
utilizing all of the labor available. 

Charles R. Wisdom, who is in charge of sales at 
the Red River Lumber Co.’s San Francisco office, 
is quite optimistic as to the future white and 
sugar pine market, after having attended the 
National retailers’ convention in St. Louis. He 
talked with eastern and southern lumbermen who 
reported that building operations are very quiet all 
over the country, despite the great need for more 
buildings. He expects a good spring demand for 
pine east of the Rockies and south of the Ohio. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lum- 
ber Co., reports a daily cut of about 275,000 feet 


southern Oregon mills are very short of cars there 
is a fair supply in the State of Washington. His 
company has sold a quantity of uppers in southern 
California at pretty good prices, 

C. D. Terwilliger, manager of the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Loyalton, is in 
the city and reports a good season’s run on white 
pine. 

E. J. Grant, manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
is here from Algoma, Ore., and reports a pretty 
good cut of white pine and fair shipments. 

W. B. Peters, master mechanic of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., is here from Weed, where the cut of white 
pine is about 400,000 feet a day. The door factory 
is curtailing production, on account of the lack of 
eastern building demand. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 9.—The mills report plenty of rough cutting 
orders and a shortage of uppers. Car supply is 
normal, with shipments 100 percent for the first 
time in months. Yard stock is off the market, 
ranging around list and $2 over Rail B list. 
Shingles are up and down, selling at $3 for stars 
and about $3.50 for clears. Lath are being quoted 
at $4.50-but very few are moving at that price. 
Logs are still high and 





the shingle mills are clos- 





ing down to wait for the 
price to get back to a 
point where they can 
break even. 








{n California, bungalows are often built close together in rows, facing a 
common court. The above illustration shows the center of one of these 
bungalow courts, which in this case is decorated by a wood pergola that 
provides shade for the children playing in the court. 





; The Service Shingle 
Mill Co. began operation 
of its new mill near 
Copalis, Wash. It will 
employ about twenty-five 
men and cut 100,000 
shingles a day. 

The Coal Creek Lum- 
ber Co., of Chehalis, 
started operating its new 
mill, just west of town, 
the first of the week. 
This plant replaced the 
one destroyed by fire last 
spring and the equip- 
ment is modern thruout. 
The cedar from its log- 
ging operation is handled 
by the Chehalis Shingle 
Co., which operates a 
plant adjacent to the 
sawmill. Mr. Frank 
Harms, pioneer shingle 
mill man, is manager of 
the shingle mill. 

At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency of 
Centralia it was voted to 
increase the capital stock 











of white and sugar pine, with a good demand for 
uppers and some sales of shop, at Tuolumne. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
large volume of coastwise lumber business and all 
of their boats are busy transporting lumber from 
the northern mills to the California market. 

Capt. BE. A. Selfridge, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., states that both mills 
are running at Scotia with a total output of about 
400,000 feet of redwood a day. Eastern orders 
keep coming in, altho the demand is below normal. 
A severe shortage of cars is interfering with ship- 
ments. Logs are now being handled from the new 
logging camps in the Freshwater tract. 

John D. Spaulding, manager of the California 
Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, who has re- 
turned from a tour of the California lumbering 
districts, says he expects the total cut of pine 
to be less than last year. The pine mills cut more 
fir and other woods than usual. More stable prices 
are expected by the end of this year when the 
small mills will have cleaned up their stocks. 

William H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
this city, reports both the Hart-Wood and the 
Quinault mill at Raymond, Wash., running eight 
‘hours a day. The company’s five steamers are 
busy carrying lumber to California ports. A 
sixth steamer, the Quinault, will be launched late 
in October at Portland, with a capacity of 1,250,- 
000 feet of lumber. September was the company’s 
biggest month in the year for coastwise deliveries, 
with a total of 11,000,000 feet. The southern Cali- 
fornia demand is exceptionally large. 

The American Trading Co., this city, has been 
receiving many eastern inquiries lately for Califor- 
nia white and sugar pine. Some gvuod orders have 
been placed for uppers and shipments are being 
made right along. 

W. S. Rusell, manager of the Pacific Mill & 
Timber Co., this city, who has returned from a 
northern trip, found quite a wide range of prices 
at the fir mills. Prices on California business seem 
to be better sustained than on eastern. Altho the 


of that concern from $40,- 
000 to $100,000. The meeting was attended by 
W. W. Emery, of the Emery & Nelson (Inc.), 
Napavine; Frank A. Martin, of the H. H. Martin 
Lumber Co., Centralia; W. C. Yeomans, of the 
Yeomans Lumber Co., De Ell; H. F. Travis, of the 
Menefee Lumber Co., Winlock; C. A. Doty, of the 
Chehalis Mill Co., Chehalis; Sam Agnew, of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia; J. H. 
Neville and J. E. Wilson, of the Walville Lumber 
Co., Walville; B. H. Thompson, Lincoln Creek 
Lumber Co., Centralia. J. J. Jennelle is manager; 
J. D. Wonderly, assistant manager and. treasurer ; 
W. W. Emery, president; J. E. Wilson, secretary, 
and G. S. Lewis, cashier. Mrs. Sebina Seggleke 
has charge of the order department, Miss Reta 
Mosier, the correspondence, and Mr. Smith, the 
auditing. The agency has been in operation for 
over eighteen years handling the output of the 
mills mentioned above. Mr. Jennelle leaves for 
the East in a few days to get in touch with the 
eastern market and call on the salesmen. In Chi- 
cago the company’s interests are ably looked after 
by the George T. Mickle Lumber Co. Mr. Edgar, 
of Yakima, looks after the selling for eastern 
Washington and Idaho. Mr. Burkholder, of Bill- 
ings, Mont., is in charge of that district. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 9.—The statement issued in the papers of 
the country commending the retailers for reducing 
the price of lumber 28 to 30 percent has been the 
subject of much interesting comment by the pro- 
ducers of lumber. Since May of this year the 
price to the mill has been reduced over 50 percent. 
Dimension which in May of this year was being 
held at $16 and $17 over is now being sold at 
$2 under list. It is true that the Harbor mills 
have not met these low prices, but in consequence 
there is practically no rail business on the Harbor, 
and the railroad companies are returning empty 
cars: to the Sound.’ There-is a great deal of in- 
quiry, especially for spruce, but there has been 
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very little buying. Practically all of the shingle 
mills are down for an indefinite time. The Ameri- 
can mill expects to close very soon to install new 
machinery and it is cleaning up its cargo orders 
before shutting down. The placing of tie orders 
for eastern roads for both rail and water shipment 
has made sufficient cutting business to prevent the 
mills showing an empty order file. 

O. C. Fenlason, who during the war invented a 
machine for getting out rived spruce, is on the 
Harbor after an extended eastern trip. Mr. Fen- 
lason is here in the interests of B. F. Mackall and 
has presented to the Hoquiam Chamber of Com- 
merce a proposition to locate a spruce veneer fac- 
tory on the Harbor. The proposed plant will em- 
ploy one hundred and fifty to two hundred men 
and will install the most up-to-date machinery. In- 
cluded in the proposed equipment are two lathes 
with capacity of 162 inches in diameter and 100 
inches in length. It is stated the plant will manu- 
facture high grade veneer fruit baskets and bar- 
rels from spruce and fir. Mr. Mackall’s interests 
include control of the Western Basket & Barrel 
Co., the Los Angeles Basket Co. and the Southern 
California Box Co. of California. The advantage 
of establishing a plant of this kind on the Harbor 
would be that the logs suitable for veneer are 
available here. Only the very best quality of spruce 
and fir logs. can be used. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, is 
extending its warehouse and shed room by utilizing 
the city wharf which adjoins its plant. In order 
to obtain use of the wharf the mill company is 
making extensive repairs by driving new piling and 
replanking the entire wharf. The mill will use this 
space for storing rough lumber and ties that will 
be shipped by vessel. 

The steamship Forest Friend, one. of. the vessels 
built on Grays Harbor, returned this week from 
her maiden voyage to Australia. During the week 
the steamships Hoquiam, Oregon, Solano and Caoba 
cleared from Aberdeen with cargoes from the mills 
of the Donovan Lumber Co., Wilson Bros., and 
the American Mill; the Forest King from the West- 
ern Mill; the Solano from the Bay City Lumber 
Co.; the Wahkeena for San Pedro from the mill 
of the Eureka Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam ; 
the Donovan Lumber Co.’s own boat, the Carlos, 
from its mill, and the Hartwood from the Hulbert 
mill. The barkentine Forest Dream cleared this 
morning from the A. J. West mill for Adelaide, 
Australia. 

The McCleary sash and door factory at McCleary 
made a record run recently when it turned out 
over two thousand seven hundred finished fir doors 
in one 8-hour shift. This outranks all its previous 
records. 

During September foreign shipments from the 
Harbor totaled three million feet, while coastwise 
shipments aggregated 27,250,000 feet. 

The continuous heavy rains during September 
caused considerable damage to logging roads. The 
logging track on the National spur at Cedarville 
was washed out the early part of this week. Op- 
erations in Camp 6 were suspended untii the dam- 
age can be repaired. 

Fred H. McCready, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip to San Fran- 
cisco, where the Donovan Lumber Co. maintains 
a sales office. 

C. R. Robinson, Salt Lake representative of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, left last week after spend- 
ing some time among its mills. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 9.—Everett lumbermen found during the 
week a slight quickening of the industrial pulse 
and read in the conditions developing a brighten- 
ing future. One of the important announcements 
of the week was that the Weyerhaeuser interests 
had so readjusted prices that the advance in freight 
rates recently ordered had been absorbed and that 
lumber prices were slightly lower than those in 
effect before the shipping cost went up. Other 
millmen are figuring price reductions to absorb as 
much as possible of the higher freight rate and 
thereby woo back to the fir market those orders 
that were canceled when the higher rates went 
into effect. Then, too, reports of inquiries re- 
ceived during the week were taken as an indica- 
tion that the market is coming back, and the re- 
covery is beginning much earlier than the mill 
operators had dared hope. On the strength of the 
better outlook, its repairs having been completed, 
the Canyon Mill Co. resumed Monday, with the ex- 
pectation of continuous operation unless some 
other adverse factor arises. 

The rains of the week, exceptionally heavy for 
the season, put the rivers flowing into the Sound 
in this and nearby counties in flood, some of them 
going out of banks, and this made impossible the 
movement of log rafts on the rivers, with the re- 
sult that some of the smaller lumber and shingle 
plants, having small booming grounds, were com- 
pelled to go on reduced production or cease opera- 
tions for a few days because of lack of logs. With 
the exception of these minor interruptions produc- 


tion was well up to normal in the Everett field, 
both of lumber and of shingles. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 9.—During the last week there has been a 
general closing down of mills thruout the Willa- 
mette Valley and in many other sections ef Oregon 
and the output of fir lumber is going to be might- 
ily curtailed during the next two or three months. 
Some mills in western Oregon that heretofore have 
been cutting both fir and spruce have turned all 
their attention to spruce for which there is a 
better demand and in eastern Oregon, er that dis- 
trict better known as the Inland Empire, the pine 
mills are curtailing the output with seme mills 
down, others operating on reduced schedule and 
still others planning to stop operatiens Nov. 1 
unless a marked improvement in conditions is 
noted by that time, 

The Willamette Valley mills are affected not 
only by a light demand from points east of the 
mountains but also by the car shortage, for the 
Southern Pacific seems unable to furnish cars for 
material on the docks for which there is a call 
from California. It has been intimated that the 
Southern Pacific is about to come inte the market 
for large quantities of railroad material and mill- 
men believe this would be the opportune moment 
for the transportation company to take advantage 
of what might be said to be a demoralized market 
condition. News reports received here are to the 
effect that large railroad improvements are also 
contemplated in Mexico and if these are carried out 
it will mean large purchases of fir in this section— 
the railroads in Mexico having been among the 
heavier buyers here in years past, before that 
country was thrown into the turmoil of revolu- 
tions. Whether this has anything to do with the 
attitude of the Southern Pacific car supply depart- 
ment or not is of course a question that only time 
can answer. 

Several mills in the Columbia River district are 
down, among these being the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Co. and the Wind River Lumber Co., the products 
of which are marketed by the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co., of this city. E. T. Sturgeon, sales manager 
of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., stated teday that 
the company has 15,000,000 feet of lumber and 
20,000,000 feet of logs on hand and is not going 
to do any manufacturing until either lumber prices 
advance or the cost of production is reduced. To 
manufacture lumber at a cost of $32 and sell for 
$25, he says, is out of the question and can not 
be done for any length of time. The cempany has 
not attempted to cut wages and does net propose 
to do so, but something will have ta happen to 
equalize matters before the industry cam be stabil- 
ized, and the companies are going te play a wait- 
ing game. 

The red cedar shingle mills are confronted with 
the same problem and mills in the Columbia River 
district are shutting down all aleng the line. 
Practically all of them ceased eperations this 
week when they found that prices obtainable meant 
operation at a loss. Under existing conditions 
manufacturers are losing nearly $1 on every square 
of shingles produced and marketed and this is in 
cases where they have been fortunate in getting the 
best possible deal in making log purchases. 

The railroads are in the field for considerable 
lumber but the quantity is not sufficient to affect 
general conditions, nor is the demand sufficient 
to furnish relief excepting to mills particularly 
favorably fixed for handling such business. 

Charles E. Sand, sales manager fer the Cutler 
Lumber Co., of this city, made a trip of the Willa 
mette Valley this week and found opinions differ. 
ing among manufacturers as to conditions and the 
outlook. The preponderance of sentiment he 
found, however, to be that the bottem has been 
reached and that there is going to be a marked 
revival in business before the end of the year. The 
car shortage is acute and much lumber is in the 
yards that should be on the way to California. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager fer the 
Lumber Co., which manufactures pine in eastern 
Oregon and fir in this section of the State, says 
there is very little buying of westerm pine at 
present and that these mills will cease producing 
until a change is noted for the better. 

C. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Andersen Corpora- 
tion, is one of a small number of lumbermen who 
finds business active, and he looks forward to 
heavy business in a few months. Mr. Sullivan, of 
the Sullivan Lumber Co., also says that so far as 
his company is concerned it is doing a fair volume 
of business and he looks for a decided improve- 
ment before long. Lumber in large quantities is 
needed, he points out. 

Earl Smith, Salt Lake City representative of the 
Hammond Lumber Co.; Elmore King, of the King 
Lumber Co., of Bakersfield, Calif.; Harry Call, of 
the Goodrich-Call Lumber Co., of Great Falls, 
Mont., and A. C. Dutton, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
were recent visitors here. 


H. C. Blifott, who until was 


recently” Porttand - 
manager for the St. Helens Creosoting Co., will 
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heneeforth be connected with the Dailey Clay 
Products Co., ef Warrenton, near Astoria. Clyde 
W. Osborne is naw the Portland manager of the 
St.Helens company. He says the problem con- 
fronting his industry is the supply of creosote. 

J. C. Smith, who handles the rail lumber busi- 
ness in the eastern territory for Dant & Russell, 
is making a trip thru the East and will probably 
not return until the first of the year. He is now 
: = middle States heading for Boston and New 

ork. 

BH. EBvansen, assistant manager of the China Im- 
port & Export Lumber Co., of Shanghai, China, was 
in Portland this week enroute to Shanghai after 
a nine menths’ vacation. He was in conference 
here with C. B. Dant, of Dant & Russell, interested 
{n the China Import & Export Lumber Co. 

A carge of 1,500,000 feet of railroad ties will be 
shipped by the Dubois Lumber Co., of Vancouver, 
Wash., te England next week on the steamer 
Olausens. A mililon feet of ties a month for 
England has been the program of the Dubois mill 
for several months. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber situation in the Inland Em- 
pire has not. been marked by any great improve- 
ment during the last week as far as any of the 
local lumbermen have been able to see, or at least 
tell about. The “air pocket” that was mentioned 
some time ago as the place wherein the lumber 
{ndustry temporarily found itself, continues to be 
all around, as it were, with not one indication of 
a change unless it be an enlargement of the afore- 
said pocket. A few scattering orders are being 
received, but there is no such volume of business 
as was being transacted a year ago, and the situa- 
tion remains practically as quiet as it has during 
the last few weeks. : 

At the annual meeting of the directors of the 
Rutledge Timber Co., held here Thursday, R. M. 
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Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., was elected prest- 
dent ; Huntington Taylor, of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, 
vice president and manager; Walter J. Merrigan, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, secretary, and C. A. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., treasurer. Com- 
menting on the meeting, R. M. Weyerhaeuser 
stated there was nothing of import outside of tak- 
ing up strictly routine matters. “In regard to 
the lumber situation today, one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s,” stated Mr. Weyerhaeuser. 
“The freight rate increases have had an unsettling 
effect, not only because of the necessary increase 
{n lumber shipment cost, but because of the dis- 
turbance they have caused in the geographical 
boundaries between southern and western lumber 
markets. I do not look for any change in condi- 
tions for the better until after election.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 12.—There is hardly anything doing in the 
way of business in the retail lumber yards at St. 
Uouls. The reduction in prices has not in any 
way stimulated building, which is being held up 
more on account of the stringency in the money 
market than anything else. Wholesalers are con- 
fining their efforts to selling what lumber is forced 
on them, and they are urging shippers in the South 
to hold back until conditions improve. Some 
manufacturers are trying to force sales by further 
lowering prices, but dealers are inclined to hold 
off for the present. 

_Ernest L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey, of Ever- 
ett, Wash., who has become famous as the father 
of “Red,’’ was in St. Louis this week. Mr. Con- 
nor thinks that the shingle market, which he says 
fs now below the cost of production, has reached 
the bottom and he looks for a reaction soon. He 
Believes that the drop in the market was caused 
by ‘the railroads*holding off the delivery of cars 
until after the freight rate advance became effec- 
tive, and then offering more cars to load than the 

market could stand. 

Julius” Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co:, is a vice president of the’new South- 
west Bank ef St.’ Louis, at Kingshighway ard 
Southwest Avenue, close to the ‘Seidel’ business 


establishment. The new bank has a capital stock 
of $100,000. It has a bond department, with 
facilities for handling real estate and insurance 
in addition to the general banking business. 

Charles Darling, of the Charles Darling Lumber 
Co., Chicago, specialist in oak and birch, was in 
St. Louis this week on his way to visit the hard- 
wood mills in the South. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 11.—The market seems to be declining, and 
there are no influences that tend to strengthen it. 
Only car material is holding its own and a good 
many mills in competing for this business have 
made concessions. The bulk of the business is still 
coming from the farming sections, but the low 
prices for the principal grains quoted on last 
week’s markets cloud the horizon of the millman. 
The number of orders placed thru this section this 
week was quite a bit under last week’s report. 

Mills have been well supplied with logs, as the 
weather has been favorable for logging. Labor 
efficiency is improving. A good many of the mills 
are shutting down for their annual repairs and 
some have shut down on account of the low prices, 
the average sales price being below cost. Prac- 
tically all the small mills have suspended opera- 
tions entirely. Cars have been plentiful, compared 
with the number of orders placed ; however, if mills 
were making normal shipments the car supply 
would be only about 50 percent normal. 

The hardwood market shows no strengthening 
and the prices are following somewhat after pine. 
However, starting later, the descent has been more 
rapid. Logs in the mills are plentiful and car 
supply adequate to handle all new business. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 11.—Lumbermen have experienced one of 
the dullest weeks for several months. When there 
was a slowing up in business a few weeks ago, 
some of the manufacturers who could not operate 
indefinitely without regular business in face of the 
present high costs, began to shave the price. Buy- 
ers took the attitude that the bottom was some- 
where beneath and elected to wait until it was 
reached. There was not only a falling off in the 
number of orders, but a marked decrease in the 
volume of inquiries. This is so evident that mill- 
men and wholesalers have practically decided to 
remain out of the market until something like a 
stable basis above the cost of production is in evi- 
dence. The railroads are still buying a little ma- 
terial, but other markets are inactive. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 11.—J. Gilbert Burton, southern manager 
for J. H. Burton & Co., has recently returned from 
New York, where he spent several weeks in the 
general offices of the company during the absence 
of his father, J. H. Burton, in Europe. 

Among New Orleans visitors today are num- 
bered Ansell Howland, manager of the branch office 
of the J. H. Burton Co., at Orange, Tex., and 
Aurelius Milch, manager of the Beaumont office of 
the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. Both 
gentlemen have recently visited Mexico and report 
a material improvement of conditions in that coun- 
try under: the new regime. 

Dispatches from Quitman, Miss., report a boom 
in the cross tie business in that vicinity, where it 
is said to be assuming the flourishing proportions 
attained in 1915. 

At a meeting held in Jackson, Miss.,. recently 
the directors of the Lamar Life Insurance Co. 
elected H. S. Weston, of Logtown, Miss., president 
of the company to. succeed W. Q. Cole, resigned. 
Mr. Weston is president of the H. Weston Lumber 
Co. and widely and favorably known in lumber 
circles. He is also president of the Hancock 
County bank and was one of the organizers of the 
life insurance company to whose presidency he 
has just been called. 

Last Christmas the Enochs Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Jackson, Miss., announced its adop- 
tion of: the policy of group insurance for the pro- 
tection of its employees. On Aug. 21 last Thomas 
R. Neely, one of its valued employees, died after a 
brief illness. A few days ago his widow received 
a check for $1,500, in liquidation of the first claim 
accrued under the company’s group insurance 
policy, under which each employee is insured for 
$500 after three months, the sum increasing an- 
nually until a maximum of $1,500 is reached. 

The citizens of Jackson, George and Green coun- 
ties, Mississippi, have determined to continue the 
fight to prevent the abandonment and junking of 
the Alabama & Mississippi Railroad, running from 
Moss Point to Vinegar Bend, and are raising a 
fund to finance their campaign. A meéting of 
Moss Point citizens was held last Saturday to dis- 
cuss the raising of Moss Point’s quota and similar 
méetings will be held in other towns along the 
line. It fs contended that the line is a: commercial 
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necessity, sawmills and other enterprises having 
been established alongside it, and that with proper 
effort to develop its business it can be made a pay- 
ing proposition. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 11.—Even tho the price on most items of 
lumber has been reduced the mills in this section 
have not as yet made any general reduction in 
wages. Most of them are cutting out all surplus 
men and replacing inefficient men with better quali- 
fied men and in that way are reducing their operat- 
ing expenses somewhat. Most of the small mills 
are down and some of the larger ones are on short 
time. The supply of cars is much better as to 
boxes but open cars are still very hard to get. 
Shed and yard stock are still slow. Cutting con- 
tinues in fair demand with practically no reduc- 
tion in price. 

The Brownlee Lumber Co., Shubuta, Miss., has 
closed its sawmill operations, having exhausted its 
timber supply after a continuous operation of over 
twenty years. It is building a mill in Oregon, 
where it has purchased a large body of timber. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Oct. 12.—The big plant of the Port Wentworth 
Lumber Co., which has a daily capacity of 175,000 
feet of lumber, has shut down, throwing 600 men 
out of employment. I. H. Fetty, president of the 
company, stated he regretted very much the neces- 
sity of closing the mill, but the decrease in tlie 
demand for lumber made it imperative. Speaking 
of the manufacturing situation, Mr. Fetty stated 
that notwithstanding the fact that there is an 
acute shortage of houses and other construction 
thruout the whole country, there is a general dis- 
position by prospective builders to put off building 
in the hope of getting lower prices on building ma- 
terial. Mr. Fetty was not willing to forecast how 
long the Port Wentworth plant would be closed, 
but hopes conditions will improve so that it will 
be possible to resume operations in the near fu- 
ture. 

Besides this plant a number of the larger mills 
are curtailing their production. A. large number 
of the small operators have been forced to close 
down entirely. This applies principally to the pro- 
ducers of southern pine. 

There is no great demand for any kind of lumber, 
due to the unsettled conditions. Dealers are sell- 
ing just enough to tide them over the present 
situation. Large orders are not being solicited as 
the dealers desire to sell only enough to keep 
them going until southern pine prices rise. On 
some grades the present prices are satisfactory, but 
on most the prices are too low to permit a fair 
profit to be made. Dealers are confident the prices 
have reached the bottom and must soon go up- 


ward. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 11.—There has been no improvement in the 
demand for North Carolina pine during the last 
week and while the number of inquiries received 
within the last day or two has been slightly larger, 
they have generally called for stock which the 
mills do not like to cut, and very few of the stand- 
ard items of manufacture are inquired for. It is 
probable that a slight spurt in the demand may 
take place unexpectedly but the consensus is that 
the millmen will have to become contented with 
a sluggish market for the remainder of this year. 
The avenues of transportation are open to prac- 
tically all the territory the North Carolina pine 
mills would want to ship to but the mills have 
very little to ship out right now, being rather 
well cleaned up on old orders. There have been 
no further reports of closing down but many mill- 
men are inclined to that procedure, being in- 
fluenced to hold off as long as possible. Labor is 
more plentiful and competition for labor from 
farmers will not be so keen in the future. The 
actual production of the North Carolina pine kiln 
drying mills still hovers around 45 percent of nor- 
mal, varying slightly from week to week. No 
really bad weather has set in yet to make things 
more difficult but the time is fast drawing near 
when the cold rainy, season will be on. 

There is very little demand from any section for 
4/4 edge and stocks No. 2 and better and No. 3 
lumber. A few inquiries have been received for 
No. 8 stock widths, presumably for the railroad 
trade, but just when the business will be placed 
can not be foretold. In the Norfolk market much 
air dried lumber of good quality is being offered 
the yards and others at prices as much as $30 a 
thousand below prices for kiln dried and naturally 
the air dried is being bought when needed. The 
kiln drying mills are endeavoring to maintain a 
firm front on prices for the time being altho ham- 
pered by outside competition and variations in 
their own camp. It is generally felt, however, 
that price cutting will not originate any new busi- 
ness and that lumber is now passing thru a dull 
period as are other lines of manufacture. 


There is practically no demand for 4/4 edge box, 
either rough or dressed, and very Jittle call for 
rough stock box. ‘The situation with the box mak- 
ers is the same now as it has been for several 
weeks and they are not interested in buying more 
stock. Occasional orders are booked for edge culls 
and red heart, and cull red heart, but no continuity 
of business in these items is noted. Box bark 
strips are inactive and lower prices are being 
quoted by some of the mills, especially the air dry- 
ing operations. Notwithstanding the adverse con- 
ditions the large mills appear to be holding firm 
for their last quotations and awaiting develop- 
ments with much calm. 

During the last four or five days the dressed lum- 
ber market has also fallen into a slump, the num- 
ber of sales being much fewer than heretofore 
noted. Prices of kiln dried stock are being fairly 
well maintained and reductions will be slow in 
arriving. There is a small demand for roofers, 
with much stock being offered, some of it as low 
as $34.25 f. o. b. Norfolk for 6-inch. The kiln 
drying mills continue quoting for politeness sake 
but refuse to compete with these prices. Building 
prospects continue very uncertain. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 11.—Each week the market seems to sag a 
little lower and demand to decrease. More mills 
are closing down each week. No doubt production 
is off 90 percent among mills cutting 30,000 feet 
a day or less. Several large mills are running on 
two-thirds time. Production will probably not 
average more than 20 percent of normal, consid- 
ering decreased operations of both small and 
large mills. Some lumbermen confidently expect an 
improved demand during the next three wecks, 
despite the fact that present prices are below cost 
of production and that there is practically no 


demand. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 11.—Latest reports show that shortleaf 
products have been declining with more rapidity 
and regularity than items of longleaf. Many lum- 
bermen advise that present selling prices are dan- 
gerously near the cost of production. One premi- 
nent local manufacturer says that should the above 
conditions continue for a few weeks more they will 
cause either a general closing down of mills or a 
material reduction of all operating costs. 

There is still a fair demand for special building 
stock, high grade shed stock and all items of car 
material in longleaf, which are moving at reason- 
ably good prices, while most items of shortleaf, 
including dimension and small timbers, are on the 
toboggan. 

In a recent conference of representatives of al! 
the railroads and all the mills of Laurel, the pro- 
duction of a single shift of ten hours was decided 
on as a basis for the distribution of loading equip- 
ment. Box cars are more plentiful than open cars, 
but a shortage of both continues. 

M. H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., is spending his vacation on a 
hunting and fishing expedition with his father, 
8S. B. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis., at Little Arbor 
Vitae Lake in northern Wisconsin, the home of his 
boyhood. H. C. Miller, Milwaukee, traveling rep- 
resentative of the company, is taking care of Mr. 
Bissell’s duties during his absence. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Oct. 11.—The southern pine market continues to 
be very quiet. While the car shortage has loosened 
up somewhat during the last week or ten days, 
orders are very scarce and shipments are much 
below normal. Orders and inquiries for yard 
stock are particularly scarce, altho inquiries for 
railroad material and special cutting are rather 
plentiful. The export market seems to be opening 
up gradually, as inquiries for prime, boat decking 
and sawn timber are very plentiful. 

The hardwood market shows a slight improve- 
ment over last week, according to Mr. Miller, of 
the Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards Co., Oakdale. Mr. 
Miller reports that orders and inquiries for lumber 
are becoming more plentiful, and with the car situ- 
ation improved, a nice volume of business is ex- 
pected in the near future. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 11.—Opinion as to the future of the lumber 
business here during the next few months is very 
much divided among the lumbermen, and the argu- 
ments on the subject generally divide any group of 
lumbermen; and there are wholesalers and retail- 
ers on either side. Some believe that the market 
has gone down as far as it is going to go, and that 
buyers can buy as low now, by buying from today’s 
low men, as they will be able to buy at any time 
before prices go up again. They admit that some 


of those who are now asking the higher prices may 
have to come down a little, but that the squeeze 
sales, which are the low ones now, will not be any 
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worse. The other side believes that the market 
generally will recede further, and that it is not 
wise to buy at present, as there will be small de- 
mand until spring, and that prices will be as low 
or lower later in the year. Among those inter- 
viewed the latter are in the minority. On the 
other hand, industrial and railroad inquiries have 
been better during the last week, and at least 
some yard stock inquiries are going around. . 

Apparently costs of production will be less soon, 
and much of the lumber now on hand will be sold 
on the basis of the new cost, just as lumber was 
sold at the high prices without regard to costs 
when the market was going the other way. Even 
at that, it is doubtful if there will be any offerings 
lower than right now, at a time some mills have 
become pinched for money because of the slow 
demand. Much of the lumber being sold is at 
buyers’ prices, orders being taken at offered prices 
and generally accepted. Practically the entire 
line is affected, altho there is less offered in some 
lines, particularly of white pine, spruce, hemlock 
and some of the hardwoods. Probably demand will 
be light until after the first of the year, but there 
is a fair volume of daily business and considerable 
factory work, both new and alterations and expan- 
sions. Dwelling construction business is still at a 
standstill, with little prospect of much being done 
this fall, but there has been more land transferred 
to builders in the last two weeks than for some 
time, and some of the builders have frankly an- 
nounced that they intend big work for the spring 
if prices have become more stabilized. Labor 
is more plentiful, and this is encouraging some of 
the builders to give preliminary attention to winter 
work to such extent as they can to avoid the rush 
they expect to get into in the spring. Planing 
mills, cabinet workers, box makers and furniture 
manufacturers are all slawing up, and are not good 
buyers. The prospect is that the best buyers for 
the next two or three months will be the railroads 
and the big industrials. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 11.—Frank Heim, of the hardwood firm 
Richard P. Baer & Co., is back at the office after 
about ten weeks in the South looking after the 
operation of the mill of the Magazine Hardwood 
Co. at Mobile and of the Baer Lumber Co. at 
Bogalusa, La., during the absence of the regular 
mill manager, Albert O. Thayer, on his vacation. 
Mr. Heim states that millmen all thru the South 
are disposed, in the face of the price reductions 
which have taken place, to curtail production. 
The mill at Mobile is in need of-an overhauling, 
and the situation will he taken advantage of to 
shut down for a time. Mr. Heim indicated that 
when operations were resumed it would be upon 
a different wage basis, conditions being such that 


the manufacturers were either obliged to cut wages 


or suspend work. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 12.—Dullness continues to a marked degree 
in the lumber market here, but the leading whole- 
salers are unanimous in their opinion that this 
lassitude must in a short time give way to brisk 
buying. With the railroad transportation situ- 
ation greatly improved and the demand for all 
kinds of lumber strengthening, it is regarded as 
certain that within a few weeks the movement of 
lumber here will become a great deal more rapid. 
Yard stocks are depleted at present, for the reason 
that many retailers have been playing a waiting 
game, evidently in the belief, or hope, that prices 
had not reached their lowest level. They have 
now, from all appearances, changed their minds 
to the extent at least that they are coming into 
the market for more lumber than they have been 
buying in recent weeks. 

No price changes of any consequence are re- 
ported here in the last week. Southern pine still 
is weak and there are a few soft spots in other 
woods, notably chestnut of the sound wormy grade, 
but the other lines, including hardwoods, have been 
holding very firm. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 12.—Housing operations in the Tonawandas 
give evidence of showing greater activity next 
spring than for several seasons. A number of land 
sales have just been closed here, the purchasers 
securing the property for the erection of houses on 
a large scale. One syndicate has announced its in- 
tention to begin the erection of fifty dwellings. The 
housing corporation of the Tonawandas will double 
the number of homes it built this year. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. has begun the con- 
struction of a 9-car garage adjoining that now 
used by members of the company. The new build- 
ing will be for the use of the company’s employees 
who have automobiles. 

F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Co., left today on a business trip to Brit- 
ish Columbia and Washington. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife will 

C7 


spend the winter on their palatial yacht, Jemima 
F., IIT, at Miami, Fla. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 12.—Minneapolis building permits for Sep- 
tember numbered 639 with a total estimated cost 
of $1,117,365, compared with 716 permits issued in 
September of last year, total cost $1,892,155. The 
total for nine months of this year, $13,929,860, is 
still in excess of last year’s total for the same 
period, $11,890,390. 

E. L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey (Inc.), Ever- 
ett, was here several days last week visiting with 
local lumbermen. 

A. L. Dimmick, sales manager Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., was here last week looking 
over market conditions and went from here to 
points farther east on a similar errand. 

“Harry L. Bratnober, general manager Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., has returned from a short 
business trip to the Pacific coast. 

J. G. Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Co. 
(retail yards), is back from an extended eastern 
trip. 

F. C. Humphrey, of the Elkhorn Mill Co., Blue 
Creek, Wash., stopped here last week on his way 
back from Chicago and other points east. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 12.—There may have been duller times in 
the lumber trade here, but it takes the oldest in- 
habitants to recall them. The market appears to 
lack everything in the way of “pep’”’ and the worst 
of it is that the dullness extends clear thru the 
retail trade. Apparently retailers have all they 
want or desire to carry this fall in the way of 
stocks and it is only when they need something 
for immediate sale that they come into the mar- 
ket. When they come they do a lot of inquiring 
around, with the result that competition for busi- 
ness is whetted and low prices are made to get 
the orders. Some few items are scarce enough 
to keep a showing of strength. Cypress and red- 
wood keep the lead in this, and some items of 
western pines are strong, but fir, southern pine 
and hardwoods are weak all around. 

Conditions in the lumber market are aggravated 
by a general tendency of prices in nearly all other 
lines to decline. Clothing, shoes, groceries and 
many other lines have followed motor cars. One 
local paper last Friday night was forced by the 
volume of price-cutting advertising carried to print 
forty pages. Along with the slump in everything 
else, there appears to be a general feeling that 
wages must also undergo a readjustment. The 
temper of organized labor hereabouts is to fight 
any such move. Just now labor costs are a live 
question with builders, as is also the question of 
whether plumbing supplies and hardware are to 
take a toboggan ride. Fortunately for the lumber 
business, there is ample time between now and 
spring for things to happen in that line. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 13.—While trade has not shown any signs 
of picking up at the moment, operators on this 
market are generally more hopeful. Only moderate 
sales of any class of lumber are reported, but 
from the inquiry being received jobbers are of the 
opinion that some improvement may be looked for 
after the presidential election and millmen gener- 
ally are banking upon many new construction 
jobs coming out after the beginning of the new 


ear. 

Price lists on northern pine lumber are being 
held at a basis of approximately 10 percent reduc- 
tion, as announced two weeks ago, and the market 
in western lumber and dimension stuff remains 
weak with all classes of materials being offered at 
sharp reductions. Dealers note, however, that the 
cuts are being made only on stuff that is in stock, 
full prices being asked on anything that has to be 
sawn at the mills. From that it is taken that the 
western interests are ready to accept their losses 
on anything now on hand upon which their money 
is tied up, but they are not prepared to talk 
“turkey” except at current lists upon any lots for 
which they would require to cut up logs. 

H. S. Robb, agent of the Newbegin Lumber Co. 
in the Duluth district, asserted that he had put 
thru a fair business lately in small lots to go into 
construction work now in hand. He is also figur- 
ing upon some_ substantial bills, the placing of 
which hinges upon certain proposals being pro- 
ceeded with. Permits issued in Duluth during 
September numbered 188, with the cost $169,890. 
They were mainly in connection with house build- 
ing. 

The placing of some large pulpwood contracts 
was reported on this market during the last week 
at an average basis of $16 a thousand feet. Prep- 
arations are being made by the Curry & Whyte 
Co., Swallow & Hopkins and other operators to 
run more camps than usual during the coming 


winter. 
(Continued on page 112) 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


4g , 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Lid. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 











Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 











it 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


GYPRESS | 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of | 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles } 


raat ° Lumber, and have Complete 
aning Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & ion Cypress Co.,Ltd. | 


\. Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























r 

The Planters Lumber Co. | 

JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Gypress 


LUMBER & SHINGLES 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
Geiling and Mouldings. 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O'Sh hi 
Shaughnessy = New Orleans, La. 











Sanford - Bodge 
Lumber Co. 





Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 
Columbus, Ohio. New Orleans, La. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [umber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















ry, M. Jones 











Lumber Company _Manufectuer, ana 

; All Southern 
Band Mills: 
Jennie, 
beta Arion Flardwoods 

Oak and , 
Main Office: MONROE, LOUISIANA 
—_—e 








LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre DIMENSION 
Mendeville, 


Patnt., Lober Co, “OO 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Blag. P 








L L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 














T. B. Carré, of the W. W. Carré Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), New Orleans, La., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


H. L. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., was in the 
city this week, looking after his concern’s business 
interests, 


W. M. Leuthold, president of the Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., was in the city 
during the latter part of last week, looking for 
“some logging equipment, 


O. J. Leonard, wholesaler at Dubuque; H.. O. 
Brown, and Neil Webster, retailers at Davenport 
and Waucoma, respectively, were three Iowa lum- 
bermen in the city during the week. 


George A. Townsend, general sales manager for 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
passed thru Chicago this week, en route to Detroit, 
Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., and other eastern points. 


Sidney Z. Herzfeld, president of the Herzfeld 
Lumber Co., Alexander City, Ala., was in Chicago 
last week, having driven his motor car up here. 
After a short business visit he drove to Battle 
Creek, Mich., and from there returned to Alabama. 


A. A. Dimmick, sales manager for the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and W. D. Gar- 
land, vice president of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., were two west Coast lumbermen 
— a few days in this city during the last 
week. 


Sam A. Hall, Chicago representative for the 
Blackwell & Panhandle Sales Office, Spokane, 
Wash., left last Wednesday night for the parental 
home at Gibbon, Neb., where his mother is danger- 
ously ill, She had suffered serious injury in a 
fall down the cellar steps. 


F. W. Shepard, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., is on a sales trip this week in northern Illinois 
and northern Wisconsin. C. W. Molin, secretary- 
treasurer of the same concern, is in central Wis- 
consin. George C. Eccles, also of the Acme com- 
pany, has returned from a short stay at French 
Lick, Ind. 


William Anderson, secretary and treasurer Penin- 
sula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was a Chicago 
visitor on Thursday. He was on his way home 
after an absence of six weeks, in the course of 
which he visited his mother, near Detroit, and 
made a tour of the East. He was accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 


J. EB. Bay, of the Cambridge Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cambridge, Ohio, was in Chicago Tuesday looking 
over the lumber situation and getting a line on the 
outlook. His company operates retail yards at 
Cambridge and two other points. Mr. Bay says 
that business has been very good, consisting mostly 
of small jobs, including a good many garage bills. 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Co. announces that it 
has recently occupied its new factory at 4607-4631 
Lexington Street. As heretofore, its entire facili- 
ties will be devoted to the manufacture of Alligator 
steel belt lacing, High Duty belt fasteners, Turtle 
belt fasteners, Flexco lamp guards and Flexco-Lok 
lamp guards. 


W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago the latter part of 
last week. He has been on an extensive trip thru 
the East, covering the principal lumber markets 
there, making a survey of current market condi- 
tions. From here he returned West, via Kansas 
City, Mo. Altho he found the market very 
quiet at this time, he has high hopes for the 
future. 


J. B. Clark, formerly office manager and chief 
accountant at the Stratford (Wis.) plant of R. 
Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis., has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager and transferred to 
the general offices of the company at Marshfield. 
Mr. Clark will assist Gust Bulgrin, sales manager, 
in handling the sales of both the R. Connor Co.’s 
Wisconsin mills as well as its new west Coast 
mill at Victoria, B. C., known as the Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. (Ltd.). 


A. A. Germain, secretary-treasurer of The Ger- 
main Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., passed thru Chicago last 
Monday en route to his ranch in western Canada, 
where he will superintend, as he does yearly, the 


harvesting. He was accompanied by Lyle S. Vin- - 


cent, representative for the Germain Co. at 


Seattle, Wash., who was on his way to that west- 
ern city. While in Chicago, Mr. Germain took op- 
portunity to confer with N. C. Wilkinson, the Chi- 
cago representative of the Germain Bros.’ Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amert- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, expects to 
leave next Monday for a two weeks’ trip into the 
Southeast, in response to numerous invitatione 
from wholesale lumbermen in that section to come 
and personally explain to them the plans and 
policies of the association. On his way to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Mr. Putman will stop off in New 
York City, where he wil) confer with J. H. Burton. 
president of James H. Burton & Co. (Inc.), and of 
the association. 


Willis H. Gilbert, dealer in “Dixie Brand” south 
ern white cedar poles, has removed his office from 
the Conway Building, Chicago, to Bainbridge, Ga., 
where he will establish a pole yard. The scarcity 
of cars on small lines, along which poles are 
mostly produced, has made this assembly yard a 
necessity, Mr. Gilbert explains. The poles will be 
taken up the Apalachicola River in rafts or on 
barges to Bainbridge, where cars are more avail- 
able. This will insure prompt shipments. Mr. 
Gilbert will spend most of his time at Bainbridge, 
giving his business his personal attention. 


I. R. N. Beatty, of the I. R. N. Beatty Lumber 
Co., Morris, Ill., was in the city during the week. 
looking for a supply of coal. C. 8. Dodge, of C. 8 
Dodge & Son (Inc.), Monroe, Wis., stopped over in 
Chicago for the same purpose, on his return from 
Kansas City, Mo., where he has been looking after 
his oil well interests. Another retailer who 
stopped off here on his way home to look for coa) 





Now there is no such relation between 
capital and labor as is assumed, nor is 
there any such thing as a free man be- 
ing fixed for life in the condition of a 
hired laborer. The prudent, penniless 
beginner in the world labors for wages 
a@ while, saves a surplus with which to 
buy tools or land for himself, then 
labors on his own account another 
while, and at length hires another new 
beginner to help him. This is the just 
and generous and prosperous system 
which opens the way to all, gives hope 
to all, and consequent energy and prog- 
ress and improvement of condition to 
all—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 











was Holley Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co.. 
Waukesha, Wis., who has been spending a couple 
of weeks at French Lick, Ind. E. B. Pantzer, of 
Sheboygan, Wis., was a third Wisconsin lumber 
man in the city this week, he coming here to look 
over the lumber situation. 


A. M. Foote, president of the Victor Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., was in Chicago this week. He 
said that the lumbermen in the South believe prices 
on lumber just now to be as low.as they ever will 
be. They look for an active demand to develop 
right soon, which on account of the stock and 
other fundamental factors will speedily be reflected 
in the price movement.. He said that many of the 
lumbermen are not selling lumber on the present 
market, for the reason that they would have to do 
so at a loss that they can not afford, and prefer to 
hold what they have until the market has taken a 
turn for the better. Mr. Foote is also secretary 
of the Simpson Lumber Co. and the Wentworth 
Lumber Co., also at Hattiesburg. 


M. T. Blassingham & Co. (Inc.), of Norfolk, Va., 
announce that in order to take proper care of the 
increasing business offered them for southern pine 
lumber they have opened a southern office in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in the Duval Building, and have 
employed as southern manager W. Frazier Jones. 
Mr, Jones is one of the most popular and best 
known lumbermen in the Southeast, having for 
twenty years been connected with the southern 
pine and cypress manufacturing business and hav- 
ing for two years served the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association as its president, this being 

. 
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during the critical period of 1915 and 1916 and 
during that time he did yeoman service for the 
entire Georgia-Florida sawmill industry. His 
many friends in the trade will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Jones is back in harness again in the 
lumber industry. 





HANG UP NEW RECORD 

MBMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 12.—An absolutely unique 
record in an entirely new direction has been hung 
up by the official staff of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association at Memphis. There are only 
three gentlemen composing this official family, 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager; C. A. New, 
assistant secretary-manager, and B. F. McCamey, 
manager of the Memphis district offices. Two of 
the three have become proud fathers within the 
last seventy-two hours and the new heiress and 
heir, respectively, arrived within less than twenty- 
four hours of each other. A daughter was born to 
Mr. McCamey late Saturday night and a son glad- 
dened the home of Mr. New early Sunday evening. 
Both Mrs. McCamey and Mrs. New are getting 
along fine and the happy fathers are the recipients 
of all sorts of congratulations, 





COMMISSION FIRM EXPANDS RAPIDLY 


One of the newer concerns in the Chicago terri- 
tory which is showing rapid expansion is the S. R. 
Taxey Lumber Co., with headquarters in the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building. This is a firm of commis- 
sion lumber merchants which is operating on a 
plan of “service to the utmost’ both to sellers 
and to buyers, which has won for it a large meas- 
ure of success. It is headed by S. R. Taxey, who 
laid the cornerstone of the business in this city 
about two years ago and has since created such 
a demand for its services thruout the northern 
territory that during the last six months branch 
offices have been established in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and in Detroit, Mich., as well as selling connections 
established in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Taxey be- 
lieves that his is the only 
firm of commission men 
in the country which has 
grown into the “branch 
office class.” 

The firm is composed 
of S. R. Taxey and B. P. 
Hoerr, at the Chicago 
headquarters; Julian 
Lentin, in charge of the 
Detroit office; Jay H. 
Kelley, in charge of the 
Milwaukee office, and 
Thomas C. Shaw, head of 
Thomas C. Shaw & Co., 
who supervises the firm’s 
interests in the Ohio ter- 
titory. 

All these are men of 
long experience in the 
lumber trade and with 
wide acquaintance among 
lumbermen. Mr. Taxey 
received his sawmill edu- 
eation with the Stuart 
Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga., 
and for ten years prior 
to the war acted as south- 
ern manager of the D. S. 
Pate Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, making his heéad- 
quarters at Montgomery, 
Ala., and Hattiesburg, Miss. He did the purchas- 
ing of all the southern lumber handled by that 
concern which was not produced at its own saw- 
mills, and thus gained a very extensive knowledge 
and acquaintanceship with southern conditions and 
manufacturers. During the war, Mr. Taxey served 
in the spruce division of the army, stationed at 
Vancouver, Wash. He is in charge of the southern 
pine department of the concern. 

B. P. Hoerr, until his connection with Mr. Taxey, 
was president of the Aurora Millwork Co., Aurora, 
Ul, His special hobby is west Coast woods, and 
{s in charge of the west Coast and Canadian de- 
partment. 

Julian Lentin, the Detroit manager, began his 
tumber career with the Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, 
Miss., and during the war served as first lieutenant 
in the purchasing division of the Ordnance Corps. 
After the armistice he was engaged in the disposal 
of the Government’s surplus lumber supplies. Jay 
H. Kelley, the Milwaukee manager, for a number 
of years was in the retail lumber business at 
Racine, Wis., and Thomas C, Shaw, the Cleveland 
representative, prior to organizing the firm bearing 
his name was for twenty years with the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co., Chicago, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer, 

Thus there is considerable experience concen- 
trated in the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co. from which 
the manufacturer and retailer alike may derive 
benefit. The firm’s policy is one of fair dealing and 
of service, which is certain to win for it an eminent 
position in the lumber field. 


Left to Right: 
HEADS OF THE 8. R. TAXEY LUMBER CO. 


OPEN SHOP MOVEMENT ENDORSED 


About five hundred members of the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association were present at a 
luncheon held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, last 
Friday to hear the open shop discussed by BE. J. 
McCone, general manager Buffalo (N. Y.) Commer- 
cial, A resolution was unanimously adopted 
pledging ‘“‘the moral support of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to any and all members of 
the association or any community in Illinois which 
are seeking to put into effect the practice and prin- 
ciples of the open shop.” 





TO HANDLE COAST PRODUCTS 


SmaTrie, WasH., Oct. 9.—Robert G. Kay, of the 
Kay Lumber Co., Philadelphia, paid his first visit 
to fir territory during the week, and explained that 
altho he had been in the lumber business for forty 
years he had never handled west Coast forest 
products. Owing to the changes in the industry 
and the shifting of the sources of supply, he is 
making ready to take on fir lumber to supply the 
requirements of his trade. While in this city he 
called on G. R. Hannon, an old friend, formerly 
owner of a southern pine mill, but a resident of 
Seattle for several years. Mr. Kay, who was 
accompanied by his family, came to the Coast by 
way of the Canadian Pacific, and will return home 
by way of California. He is an optimist in every 
sense of the term, and forecasts a prosperous year 
for the industry, saying: 

In my opinion there will be a nationwide effort 
next year to cope with America’s need for homes, 
and it seems to me will result in the most active 
building demands of the decade. It would not 
surprising if the East began to feel the tide of 
constructive energy before the end of the winter; 
and it might happen that the mills and wholesalers 
here would begin to receive orders for materials 
at a much earlier date than usual. With the presi- 
dential election over and the uncertainties that 
always beset this economic upheaval out of the 
way, there is every reason to believe that deferred 











S. R. Taxey, E. P. Hoerr and Julian Lentin 


building projects will be taken up. The nation is 
short a million homes. It must be seen that an- 
other winter can not pass without relief. Prices of 
building materials are getting where futures can 
be entered into with safety, and after the election 
much more will be accomplished in that direction. 
Security in building projects is increasing every 


day. Sb ao 
PROGRESS IN FIGHT AGAINST PENALTY 


The American Wholesale Lumber Association 
reports very satisfactory progress in its fight for 
the abolishment of the $10 penalty charge on 
diverted lumber shipments, and is particularly 
pleased with the support it is receiving in this 
matter from the various lumber manufacturers’ 
associations. L., R. Putman, managing director 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
last Wednesday made this statement: 


The more the matter is agitated the more 
thought is being given by the industry to the $10 

nalty charge on diverted lumber shipments. The 

ational Industrial Traffic League, composed of 
more than a thousand trade organizations and 
large shippers of all kinds of commodities, has 
gone on record as opposed to all assessments on 
any kind of commodity on any kind of cars, except 
demurrage charges, and has so expressed itself to 
the railroads. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation takes the same view and is outspoken in 
objecting to the eg | charge as it now exists. 
A, L. Clark, president Southern Pine Association, 
also expresses himself as believing that this penalty 
charge is discriminatory, unfair and illegal, and 
should be remcyed. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, too, gives this as its view 


and has instructed Attorney Boyle and Mr. Car- 
nahan at Washington to that effect. 

The American Wholesale Lumber Association 
is rendering the Jumber industry a service in its 
attempt to remove this discrimination. Our belief 
is that the diverting privilege should not be abused 
but if granted to one industry should be granted 
to all, and on the same basis. We believe that 
abuse of the privilege is an individual matter and 
not one for which the whole industry should suffer, 
and we hope to perate in locating the abusers 
and do all in our power to cause such practises 
to be abandoned. 

At the same time we believe that there is an 
obligation on the part of the railroads to do all 
in their power to facilitate the movement of freight 
and to assume responsibility for detention of cars 
on their part. The National Industrial Traffic 
League at its recent meeting at Louisville, Ky. 
brought out the fact that a recent survey of the 
ear situation at Chicago showed that out of 148 
cars being held for disposition in Chicago, 122 
were held for lack of information thru the neglect 
of the railroads, while only twenty-six were held 
thru the fault or neglect of shippers. No reliable 
data as far as we know has ever been presented 
to prove that the shippers have been more at fault 
than the railroads. All of us are anxious to help 
the railroads, but in so doing this association does 
not feel disposed to assume an unfair stand and 
lose entirely the view point of the shipper and the 
lumber industry. 


BELTING BRANCH MANAGERS MEET 


Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by 
their attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association in Chicago this 
week D. H. McPherson, sales manager of Charles 
A. Schieren Co., of New York, had an interesting 
conference here with a number of the branch man- 
agers of that concern. Branch managers present 
at the conference were: V. A. Seuberth, Chicago; 
Herman A. Giese, Denver, Colo. ; J. A. McLoughlin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. A. McGee, Detroit, Mich., and 
O. M. Haugen, Milwaukee, Wis. J. Maxwell Car- 
rere, advertising manager of the Schieren com- 
pany, also was in Chicago and attended this meet- 
ing of the branch managers. 

Mr. Carrere brought with him to Chicago a 
moving picture machine and the wonderfully inter- 
esting four-reel film giving the history of Schieren 
belt manufacture from the green hide to the fin- 
ished belt. Many of the purchasing agents who 
were attending the convention took advantage of 
this opportunity to see this instructive picture and 
many of them arranged to have the picture shown 
in their towns. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Carrere by request 
gave a special showing of this picture to a number 
of representatives of trade papers. 

This film is a splendid example of the motion 
picture photographers’ art and one that can be 
viewed with profit by any person interested in even 
the slightest degree in the use of belts. Whether 
one is a present or prospective user of the Schieren 
leather belt he could see this picture with profit, 
because it gives such a clear illustration of the 
remarkable attention to detail that is necessary in 
producing a finished leather belt from the green 
hide and will enable the buyer, the seller or the 
user of belting to have a more accurate knowl- 
edge of this very necessary accessory to any power 
plant, large or small. 

Mr. Carrere has arranged to provide this film 
for showing before any local organization of pur- 
chasing agents or any other group that may be 
interested in the subject of belting. 


FORESTERS ENTER PRIVATE EMPLOY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11—Austin F. Hawes 
severed his long connection with the Forest Service 
Oct. 1 to become forester of the National Wood 
Turners’ Association. His work is primarily to 
increase the production of hickory and other woods 
required in the wood turning industry. Until re 
cently Mr. Hawes was engaged in the paper and 
pulp work of the Forest Service. 

Some time ago E. O. Lindsay left the Forest 
Service to take a similar position with one of the 
leading spoke manufacturing companies. Instead 
of devoting his time primarily to the matter of 
increased production, however, he found that ade- 
quate utilization of present resources was more 
to the point. The amount of waste connected with 
this industry is said to be very great, running as 
high as 40 to 50 percent in some instances. 


MAY MAKE NEW HOUSES TAX EXEMPT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 11—Homes built 
in Alabama before Dec. 31, 1921, will be ex- 
empt from taxation until Oct. 1, 1930, if the 
bill which members of the housing and legis- 
lation committee of the Birmingham Civie As- 
sociation drafted at a special meeting a few 
days ago passes the legislature, which is now 
in session. While dwellings are to be exempt, 
the land on which they stand is still subject to 
taxation for local improvements. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 


WALNUT 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ending Oct. 9: 





FAS— 

ee So ee Ge. EE BD sax ctcscewneawion seers $288.00 
4/4, Be csthu sansa sachasuwie cus saea Si 225.0 
BS A 2S | ee nr 318.00 
Ac. | re eee 307.20 
bs Ss tele eR nae 311.90 
OU See. ie | ear re 328.00 
12/4, 6-934”, 8-16’ 377.50 
4/4, 10” & up, 8-16 333.00 
4/4, G-O%", 107 . 60.0550 . 295.00 
4/4, molding strips 214/514". 250.00 








DIR Be Te aceresine sinieiaie Tnjpiartleae osiwiiaereeiebre 286.70 
RHEE cas Gsccnaksnesuavevnencnissadin 270.00 
SPR De MEL sn6k sic tlnie es wewians MWe 48060086 508 280.00 
BOS Br WENO ois asin oe de 6.445.400 ¥wb[hi0's 10 vate we 358.00 
he 10” - al BSED” dyin. 5iseps-ocie sine nveisewy 260.00 
10/4” oo. seeeeee $240.00 
DUE” wivcscceses 18.3 
MOLT R ET 219.10 
5/8? cnc ccvscsew $268.00 
BPE”. ssancatomen $105.00 














Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
during the week ended Oct. 9: 
4/5 5/4 6/4 8/4 4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/5 6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Bass woop— WALNUT— 

FAS -- 240 260 260 270 FAS ..... 185 145 145 150 FAS .... 300 315 315 330 
Selects .. 185 195 195 200 No.1 com. 95 105 105 110 No. 1 com. 200 210 215 230 
No.1 com. 140 155 155. 160 No.2com. 55 60 65 65 No. 2 com. 100 115 _ _ 
No.2com. 80 85 85 90 | CHEsrNoT— No.3 com. 45 ... 
cue ates. | eae te ie i 

— o. 1 com. - uartere 
ee TOD a06 208 No.8com. 35 40 40 42 | red. FAS. 185 190 190 200 
No. 1 com. 125 130 130 Sd. wormy 60 65 65 70 | Quartered 
No.2com: 70 80 80 BircH— ae 2 a 
e ain re 
PLAIN WHITR AND RED OAK— wae com. 120 FAS ... 150 175 175 175 
FAS .... 165 190 190 190 | No; com. 75 Plain red 
_—— os ry 145 145 145 hemes ‘ — 110 130 130 1380 
o. 1 com. 120 120 125 aii ap DOX- 
No.2com. 70 80 80 80 | FAS .... 120 125 125 130 boards, 
No.3com. 35 38 38 38 | No.lcom 75 85 85 90 2 oi Pee 
Sd.wormy 75 80 80 985 | No.2com. 50 55 55 60 | Sap FAS. 70 90 90 110 
POPLAR Was’. “* "360 180 190 200 | ‘comes., 55 65 65 80 
aii ‘ com. ... a) o a) 
FAS ..-- 195 205 205 210 | No.1 com. 95 115 120 130 | Sap No. 2 
Moles. 100 110 lie sag | ON2em- SS 1) TS 10] Om... 4 4 MI (OO 
No.2com. 70 75 75 80 | Hickory— CoTTronwoop— 
No.3com. 50 53 53 55 | FAS.... . 170 175 | WAS, 6” 
Panel & No. 1 com. ... 140 145 andwider 112 122 122 

wide No. No. 2 com. .. 100 110 | No.1com.. 73 80 80 

1, 18 to MaPLp— A No.2com. 63 65 65 

Be . sexe BOO FAS .... 145 150 165 165 Boxboards, : 
Boxboards No. 1 com. 110 125 125 140 13 to17” 140 FS 
13 to 17”. 200 No.2com. 80 85 95 100 9 to12” 126 is 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 

flooring during the week ended Oct. 2: 

; 418x114” 19x24" % x14” % x2” 
PORE RBEEOTON WDIES. once wccccdcccserscsensee, abe epe $242.25 $174.50 $170.50 
ORE UNIGNORE FOU oes ckccauetaNieearacsecs  ~e0be > gareeace 7a00 . ~~ detains 
Select quartered white and red...........ceeees  cevees MAZE SA Se, ee a 
COORY HAIN WISE ONO TEA. 0.20 ccccccecvivccceee $159.00 155.00 122.62 128.52 
~ a POERTIR WVRRIES INE FOU oc. o 5 5.00. 0:0:5.0.0 0.000 eee. 139.00 139.82 a5 8=— 6 w S owe 
No. PORE SAS AKGWOSE SSK 665RKSEEDERSESCDRS 844500 SE) eee |” menraamia ele 
No. 3 POE 6654.49 dws Sao 9544S SAS SERRE EE ° Ge aeise, Ok tpn 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 





Flooring 
High Low 
Price Price 
1x4 = I WN. Mica wisin'c tec vas $61.50 57.00 
SS. AL RSS oe 8.00 40.00 
No. a a: ee 41.00 34.00 
3 re rc S800 kcews 
1x6”, Xe. Sm Patter B. Geo ccccecs 46.00 42.00 
1 SP a eorene 7.00 34.00 
Stepping 
Me DORLEY CLOAR 66.65. 6 cec0:6 Wee tetas 
Finish 
A | ae an ee a Ae (ae 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 & better .......006% 48.00 33.00 
SS RAE AR Pee 37.50 29.25 
1x4” No. 2 & better ee 
WOO CO slew ana y etree busters COM. énade 
Drop Siding 
TE Ce. 2 Bi DORE ie i crwcss 51.00 36.00 
BOS ca dicks eale cos ow weteulee 38.50 34.00 


Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
ao ., and eas 8 xara Greracere- Gna booms 25.50 22.50 


Site GAT Oe eee RLS 29.50 26.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 

a ny 2 ee ee ee ere 28.50 19.50 

Plank and Small Timbers 

ee Ee ae > cree 25.50 20.50 

OELa 5 De COS BE inca scivwsnes i ere 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 

RSET ie aaa 5 o'ee.8'e ais. vie Wiss ce we | se 

Portland, Ore., Oct. 9.—The following are 


the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


i EE eV RNS Ge nce Ke cdhemenanees $67.00 
SR a Nata. vice nib Ca sieb-s hie. Meee ee 59.00 

Me RR paar o been are errr 48.00 

1x3 and 1144x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 68.50 
Pte ER CMOEE os odie ccciec'e Hes 53.00 

Slash Grain Flooring 

ixé” No. 2 clear and. better... ..6...ccees 44.00 
SR Ne ny Oe ate ee 41.00 

1x6” Neo. 2 clear and better... ..cccccrses 45.00 
a ee eR ore 42.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 75.00 
Finish 
POS COMP GRE NOTIE so ooc cs cc teecances 60.00 
Ceiling 

5x4” No. 2 pmol NE OU is sia s 0540. 000% 43.00 
No. 3c SE IS ree Lc, 

1x4” No. 2 chanr ee DOUCET ys. 6510 vc vcs ers 44.00 
Pc AS ME ee win ciy b's Slee oe ee ew are 37.50 

Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 8. closer O60 Detter... ccpeccccces 43.00 
Sl IE ie hc codle do scclhie't a verte oe 33.50 
Miscellaneous Items 

Dimension, over Rail B list............... 1.00 
ee oe et ee oreeaeas 3.00 
Small timbers, over Rail B list............ 2.00 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list..... 0 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Oct. 9: 


FAS 
“(/4$160. 00@170. 4 


Selects 


$140.00@150.00 
145.00@155.00 
150.00@160.00 
170.00@180.00 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


135.00@140.00 


No. 1 


138. 00 140.0 
138:00@160.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00@125.00 


O8-00@ 109-00 


8/4 190.00@200.00 
Bass woop— 

4/4 125.00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 
6/4 135.00@140.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
BrrcH— 

4/4 155.00@160.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
125.00@130.00 
10/4 200. 00@210. 00 140.00@145.00 


12/4 210.00@220.00 150.00@155.00 


Rock ELM— 

4/4 140.00@150.00 ..... @.. 120.00@125.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00  ..... @ cies 125.00@130.00 
6/4 150.00@160.00 .....@..... 130.00@135.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00  ..... 1 sei. 140.00@145.00 
Sorr ELM— 

4/4 140.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 
5/4 145.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 
6/4 150.00@160.00 .135.00@140.00 


8/4 180.00@185.00 
10/4 200.00@210.00 
12/4 205.00@215.00 
Sorr MAPLy— 

4/4 130.00 ne -00 
00@150.00 


160.00@165.00 
185.00@190.00 
195.00@200.00 


0 120.00@180.0 


160.00@165.0 
165.00@170. 00 


95.00@100.00 
5/4 135. : 105.00@110.00 


130.00 
6/4 140. 125.00 


135.00 
145.00@155.00 


110.00 
125.00 


115.00 
135.00 


8/4 160.00@170.00 















































No. 2 No. 8 H - FAS Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ARD APLE— 
$126. 00@130. 00 $ $5. 00@ 70. 90 $36. 00@33. 00 | 4/4 130.00.@135.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@105.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 
5.00 9.00 | 5/4 135.00@145.00 120.00@130.00 100.00@110.00  65.00@ 70.00 31.00@33.00 
00g & 3 rang 39.0 00 | 6/4 140.00@150.00 125.00@135.00 105.00@115.00  70.00@ 75.00 31.00@33.00 
96,000100.00 8/4 160.00@170.00 140.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 85.00@ 90.00 ....@.... 
90/4 175.00@180.00 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 _ 95.00@100.00 +20 as 
50.00@ 55.00 38.00@40.00 = 185.00@190.00 165.00@170.00 145.00@155.00 105.00@110.00 ....@... 
55.00@ 60.00 39.00@41.00 
60.00@ 65.00 39.00@41.00 wi) ~165.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 70.00@ 75.00 34.00@36.00 
70.00@ 75.00 ....@...- 5/4 175.00@180.00 160. 0.006 155.00 :00 130.00@135.00  80.00@ 85.00 35.00@37.00 
6/4 180.00@185.00 135.00@140.00 85.00@ 90.00 35.00@37.00 
60. 00g 55. 09 34.00 36.00 8/4 185.00@190.00 180. 00@165.00 140.00@145.00  90.00@ 95.00 ....@.... 
60.00@ 85.00 35.00@37.00 aueedes: ened -” amatee ones? 
80.00@ 85.00 "IIL | BEA $41.00@44.00  $42.00€45.00 $48.50@46.50 $46.00 49.00 $48.00@51.00 
105.00@110.00 -...@-... | 2% 6. "40:00@43.00 44.00 42.50@45.50 45.00@48.00 —47.00@50.00 
115.00@120.00 °..1@ 2:1. | BF §  fo-no@4oo 4Loom4con 42e0@se.60 46.00—48:00  47.00060.00 
2x10  40.50@43.50 41.50@44.50 43.00@46.00 45.00@48.00 47.50@50.50 
55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 | 2x12 — 41.00@44.00 42.00@45.00 43.50@46.50  45.50@48.50  48.00@61.00 
55.00@ 60.00 37.00@39.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
60.00@ 65.00 37.00@39.00 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 | no 4 Hemtocx Boanps, s1s— i Bair el 
-20° 0 re 
60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 | 4x 4 $41.00@44.00 $42. 0gt5.00 00 $44.00@47.00 $46.50@49.50 $43.00@46.00 
65.00@ 70.00 37.00@39.00 | 4x ¢ 42.50@45.50 43.50 45.00@48.00 — 47.50@50.50 — 44.00@47.00 
70.00@ 75.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x 8 42.50@45.50  43.50@46. 80 45.00@48.00  47.50@50.50 44.00@47.00 
85.00@ 90.00 ....@..-. | 1x10 — 43.00@46.00 44.00@47.00 45.50 248.50  47.50@50.50  44.50@47.50 
110.00@115.00 ....@.... | 1x12 43.50@46.50 44.50@47.50  46.00@49.00  48.00@51.00  45.00@48.00 
115.00@120.00 ....@.... Merchantable, $1 less than No. {* 
2, $2 less than No. 1. 
60.00@ 65.00 34.00@36.00 er for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 2x4 and wider 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $29 to $31 
70.00@ 75.00 35.00@37.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $30.50 to $32.50. 
75.00@ 80.00 ....@.... Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections named: 


















en, Birmingham, at the —— City, Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
7 3 is iss. 0. a. . iss Mo. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 
9 2 9 2 9 2 9 9 2 9 9 2 
Floorin 
1x3” EG Ba&better ee lee 65.25 105.75 pe No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— Boards, S1S or S2S 
eeeee « we 5 - eeeee ee eee 
eeane 73.00 27.94 23853 
AeRRO?. “Reine 27.38 29.34 
temee “5 ‘ie 00 31.26 31.67 
eeece vw. 
eee 67.08 eceeg canes 
waaae 82.75 22.78 25.18 
‘is a oa 
54.56 22. 25. 
29.20 No. 4, “all Wwidthe @ IGG. c.cce cundee. e200. ceccen THE GAO navn 14.25 
eee Shiplap 
Gand ee edees Wo. 2, SRB EA ae cnc lncds Petaan Seda seeded 6400s (Gees eee 
coere GURGP Tats ccces GRD sauces sheen ame aa 41.19 43.96 
Ae ame GNIO TERM a. cscdaceade!  schss. eaksd Wdecss tadeng een 
teense _ Otiber Igte...cccs GRGD cess ceces -.--. 50.00 45.34 45.56 
s pote 
2.22 Si.b0 aia. — 5 pies 
61. 80 goes : 7 1x10” 
Sous.)  eeees 52.50 Chee epees or a as No. 3 ( all lengths)— 
No. 55.00 52.50 62.50 48.00 50.50 ..... ... afi 1n10” 
No. 32.00 27.47 30.64 28.50 31.00 30.65 30.95 
PE Mahestern Kaew. eee ein 20.00 17.50 ROU ES «Se cee eenees No. 1 “10 
EOP Wi BC eSie a vece “nkese eee 43.00 50.50 50.00 ..... ..... No. 1, 1x1 
RO a GME vaercsce soeun a-cisis ST:3¢ GREE GEER SRE cncce: secs 
BU My ae eecces 055% oveen eanes 19.75 ) 2 ae eee 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 
Ceiling : 7 
%x4” sepmaster paskaeee asd GRE ssc. 58.75 49.50 54.50 54.96 54.15 
sd cnoeeee- gence Seams. latece..eueun 47.50 50.00 ccoee, CRO 10 
No ME REMPCERMER CgeNin, Caweber “ea cele  exeeee Lae oO A ae ee 2x 6” 
%x4” B&better .....- BEY ccc wees 62.50 54.75 56.75 54.44 56.20 Sit 
ee arr 46.00 46.26 ..ss- 58.60 48.25 52.00 48.67 47.64 
No, EE DEN eae 30.25 29.50 30.20 27.75 29.75 25.84 31.06 
CERCEVEWEE A Cbe WeREe eeewenleede 18.00 20, vides @nsce 
4x4” Bebetter weweue AGbS Teeaels, “Nuacd: weese Cake 70.25 55.50 69.86 ‘alae 
Br Ra CCCAES SRSLY ~MEEAD Ox Kee Caeae Rada reed Linea 61.56 ae 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” Babetter. eC OC ee 69.00 66.50 69.25 65.46 69.50 2x10” oh 
POR i sedicad prenes wed, Siew) ceive, Stee 57.75 61.50 ~ "40 
No. 3 REVERE WieeR te “Mae Kadai a aia 34.75 34.25 
1x6” B&better LVGGkC Che MERRel a ReRee  BCCSG aaa eaeue i meeae 70.37 
Bevel Siding 2x12” 
%x6” B&better eeaeaen. valet GR Viscass aueem . Sedan eanee 
% x6" B&better | BES NMA Se ee ode RIE Ss Fe eH 
; No. 2, 2x 4 
Drop Siding 
ix4 or 6” B&better .. 57.77 61.15 RE © vans 56.50 59.00 56.68 56.62 
Se RR Ne rt ee .00 49.25 49.50 49.73 48.25 
Re a cceerns 32.00 32.25 28.00 35 5.00 30.00 31.50 28.50 31.38 2x 6” 
POR DS  Sotccs Sitinds bees © iectuet kde Se GEE vine tices “ ‘ 
B&better rough— 
DRAG Se <ebci.ceeds skevd wstae  SSeem eaaee: GEE Ecscee” osene “enams 2 §” 
BO weGtete erases cade. Usnead’ vVeeme eecea (Glee aceee (cued 67.50 12 
SE  Gaucewuedowawes aécine 72.25 71.42 
DE a ditivataankee ds, wens 72.25 71.42 
1x5 and 10” 72.25 72.31 
ROE va ciccusvewsv. oc wel apis 72.25 73.00 2x10” 
1%x4 to 12” GRIS  ssass "42 
5/4x5" & 10” ea 
5/4x12” 
ES GH eMC SAPS. coos cena sasne wane “WMEMMCcceR Veuees 10 
B&better Surfaced— 2x12”, 
Be OO TE hic cevicic’s wide Snake steaks Seeds, 5 Ee CE } aceeae: “Sees 
SE Svbcce theese es names 72.82 76.31 
BSE ose chCR Ree cewe 73.40 76.22 
DE Saccdseeeneen ss on <s 
a and 10” a 1 fo. 3. 2x4” 
er eerie i Caetneees 76.06 81.47 | “® ® 2x4, 
1ux4 to 12” 86.40 89.28 x8” 
DPE Sccghtcwresaseee *o0es sedes Sueee Sanem ce en wee, eontee 2x10” 
5/4x5"” & 10” i Se esees. eeces 9x12” +e 
5/4x12”, Ss . meres tees SHRUG IE ives ccoce case SADR Se ccca xatee wees: 20.52 18.17 
e [sed anc WEE cs ceace cecea  geuae, saaee Co eee ar Longleaf Timbers 
VES 042 Lewd o SEEN, Hwee keind . eneae state liaise eee 63.75 71.55 | No. 1 Sa.B&S S45, 20’ 
15 RR a Ti ea li RN CE cme GS Ie OP LS 60.00 69.00 a - 
See ee ae ey a a es, See er 60.98 73.00 42.00 42.75 40.20 37.0 
x5 and 10"... oes ai sates Soke Menai, mutt eres 60.00 73.00 oe = Se oe 
Ceciddexansnet ROD cick Skee ese: digs ced AOGUEe Te 47.00 51.75 49.50 46.00 
Cul Bie og eee ra pe SI ete eet sess nase a eee eeaee Sanco Gaae * soced 56.5 
B&better— 
MMPGRGE Sp Can Scedie case Sae¥e ceunsa owen --\. $5.50 84.92 86.48 | No.1 S4S, 20’ & under— s195 3438 
” cewe 4 8. 83. 5.12 eee erececreesees eoees ol. De 
OO GE vv cecivs mete o8eue .beeun eeees 5 86.00 78.00 3.00 1 TF oh cle hail Sy cea sa 43.75 40.50 he 
Jambs 12” neha d we ekd ey Om aes 39.25 41.75 adwne waaen 
B&better— 14” wccccccccccccces eevee ceeee eevee esses ~ coves SEBO nedce cece 
ee Oe © vialkcccaeh coeds seews “Seuen> caumee ) sages A ee 79.00 
1%, is ES Gs cds ctecca SeoescMinees ~ evens 88.50 106.25 ..... po ge A eee ee 5.90 6.40 5.65 6.00 
Fencing, $1S No Were MW eewcedawe 6000 3.85 4.51 4.00 4.00 
Nig SMP A Sens Co tela eee Warn gibee ehacen teas 41.09 44.22 ; 4 and Or... ese eee ee cece ene e ee renee teers ne ees 31.25 19.94 24.40 
Other lets. 42.42 45.33 ..-6. eee veeee eee 42.19 44.87 | 8 amd 10°.........-0.. ceeee ceeee cecee cocee cere og <2. 2299 2078 
> 3 | eee RA Pa OME) ida egce. etic eatas 43.88 44.34 | 12’ and longer.......- --e-+ seeee veers teens eee 32.50 25.00 27.50 
Other Igts. 41.95 46.16 We ckas > “eaced “Seanad 43.65 45.39 (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
- lengths)— dite cies ees nee snee B&better, ,  * ‘ 70.00 bap 70.60 70.00 
SIUILIEEEE B80 30.64 38:75 38.00 TIED Belge 38'90 sete ee ee oe 
.s (ail lengths)— Ses Be als cE tcda Gacad” “dewede. taceen, eke aw 52.00 60.00 
Ve CCE Cee RKO MES. whew pik | eee chcchcewes 21.15 22.37 De A Se once wsees @eace wosea eccce GRO 
ine” $66 CUR HEERS 22.50. ....6 Re  cecued cvees Bee Gene § «Be ante vcscedeacesdu,, cease, . caved 4ceee, were. «ened © weno 42.50 
+3 MMP aeatees Wthee seeks, «daet J¢enae,, uanew “aaame GROe cswes 
Boards, $1S or $2S 16 Starch iWitine caccgw eWeew § Ceeek “nedee.” Sreas 65. 40.00 ..... 
5 see PE feces seudd,, “Swede meee. “ceeds ones wawad = 
MOE RR eis eaciedees Tasce “Keke S000 GUS O000) 650.0 ise. Random .... cee veces cere cee ee veces aes 50.00... .. 5.00. 
TUG RAR Se head xn ke eee z he dl ” 40.98 46.75 Wek: Ti TR esc da eiiccce Vague "Seaee Gates 29.50 34.00 27.25 30.00 
Other lengths... 44.00 47.65 GOTO oes 54.00 55.50 42.00 44.14 Car Decking 
Se ee cbse bucce” banan: Sane ae A eee 42.64 46.25 Se i OE, Se EE ax cee tatius “eksee geeee adie GRD’ ccsua ees 
ther lengths. 42.53 49.70 48.75 48.00 ..... 57.25 42.15 44.63 Fee, Oe SO Sccte weeen asace . Wace Cakes GGe i ecese euvte 
2399", TE GRO BH oo c cccae GREP Sheed eekee s cnbae, axes 46.89 47.60 No. 1, 2% to 8”, 9, 10, 
Other lengths. 50.81 48.62 48.75 50.00 56.25 61.25 46.01 48.73 28 OP SP css «0% eccce e 6 meene! .dewse 413.00 °<ccace — 
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Alevandria. Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. Alecandria. Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kensas City. 
Oct. Oct. — Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. ot. Oct. Oct. 
9 2 9 2 9 2 9 2 9 2 9 2 9 2 
S48, SqH&S Car ae Car Framing 
oe eee ° . 45.00 ..... 8” & under, 20’ & und...... . eee ° 40.00 ..... eocee . 
nea ot ot. ceece Cee SEOS6 CORKS Cneee’ Se0%s 20’6” to oe eee <eseese e 44.00 ..... evece eevee 
ce] ‘ ee bite cae. Bebe es eaten, weeks 
5 BEEN 5s cones Sones . Ghee widas Stringers 
up A eS ea DOOD. .s«s;, 90% hrt., 7x16 - Png — 
to 12”, 34 Kee BERS SEES eR eae .00 eccce coves cvoece ‘tes. 00000 WOO cesas  cesee 
Pe ees ene a ee 3 Sq.E., up to 26 to 28°... eres cats Lecce peace oeépin COO 2... 
RESON ic akeae esas “shes oy o Ooms BONOTER. eaike, aha. selene eter Cee. Seecs ete 
PSD By ON BO UE hic hacen soeee  vivees ° 
Heart, 848: Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
DiS 07 -Ok ROP OO «6c bioews: sates, Sends —dwend Pe a a I cena esi. beleive S200 exc Ge Ainac Cseren esen 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 11.—Following is a re- NORTHERN PINE ARKAN AS xX YF I INE 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills S P 


in this territory during the two weeks ended 
Oct. 9: 








Flooring 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Oct.9 Oct. 2 
1x4 Bebetter Macias conse mele $62.23 $62.77 
O.. 2 COMMON - .2 0 0.000:0:08:0 49.63 54.20 
No. 2 common ........... 29.45 31.49 
ee S| eee 16.61 18.13 
6/4x3 R esp ue 
1x8 74.77 
63.33 
34.25 
1x6 43.00 
42.75 
30.00 
S20 FO, BS OOMMON 20.006 0:00.00 scien 35.00 
ee 70.00 61.36 
RUE WeCMMOIMNAOIA 5 s.6)0,0,8:6,6's 80h eb 38.00 
WEB BADE «oon ccecscss 50.00 55.23 
eS arr 7.00 652.74 
9 eee 25.38 27.28 
JSF aa See tne ee 
x3 a Se ee RIO” cases 
21, 2 GOMMBOR: o.00:0.0:010 000% 38.00 39.61 
200, B COMMAND oc o.c-0.0:0's:0i0% 19.50 21.23 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty .............. 72.00 
No. 1 common novelty.......... 55.25 
No. 2 common novelty..... 31.79 36.35 
_ eee 4.00 37.00 
common bevel....... Eee 
No > common bevel....... 16.72 16.00 
%x6 No. 1 common square re ma 37.00 40.00 
No. 2 common square edge..... 18.67 
No. 3 common square ome IBD ivece 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common ........... 33.00 383.67 
Boards 
Bébetter— 
8 Re oe rer OAS ~sss6 
Lf a See 62.86 
i ME PNEL-5 o5 0 10:60 hw w ew bwrsiare vel bein 68.00 
PE chi kcatriupabson ew acess 72.00 
Li) eee eee 75.00 80.00 
5/4x 5 eR Cr ee 72.00 
5/4x12 SRE 0 'sss:00 2 aed aewee Ger 81.88 eee 
Ne. 1 common— 
_f - a  ee e 58.00 
1x ea ere es ee 60.00 
AS ee eee 50.00 55.00 
UES vi.e SiaNcwshenercvaewies «axe 65.00 
6/4x 6 D4S 65.00 
75.00 
25.00 
33.78 
34.00 
38.75 
88.75 
40.60 
1x10 No. 3 common shiplap .. SED 440.5% 
ix 6 to 12 No. 3 _ Seer: 30.50 28.00 
LD a Serer aa ers 
EE ND TRE. 2s onions wreAsKGw 50 sh Oe 30.00 
Shingles 
es eee eee oy er 
OS OS eee ee . 2.60 2.75 
5x16 best cypress Se ee ee 7.25 
eS a ere 6.25 
Lath 
tee ee Oe 6.07 
ee ee eS eS ee eee 6.50 
a? No. B ethnderd K.. Dix vic vcjec.cs sep 0% 4.30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Oct. 2: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
J) Sor ey ee y 131 138 138 140 
Selects ...... S00 Se 125 125 130 
TID > 0095555 oe 94 94 96 
No. 1 common..... 62 65 65 65 
No. 2 common...... 48 53 53 58 





Duluth, Minn., Oct. 11.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 

13¢ 
16’ 
$71 $75 $75 $75 
73 78 80 


eo’. 8° 20° 38° 


18’ 20° 
FO ebbeiie -| 





12 45 47 53 53 56 

No. 4, 8” A. iy, $45; 10” A. L., $46; 12” a" i, $47. 

Plain as or D&M 
10 14416’ 18° 
No; 2,. 8?ss. $78.50 76.50 $76.50 $79. 24 $81. 50 
10”.... 79.50 1.50 9.50 84. 89.50 
a3”. 91.50 91.50 86.50 S160 96.50 
No. 2, 8”.... 65.50 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 
10”.... 67.50 69.50 66.50 69.50 74.50 
12”.... 78.50 78.50 73.50 8.50 83.50 
No. 3, 8”.... 51.50 651.50 61.60 653.50 653.50 
eee : ‘= S aed -50 aes y po Hy - 
week 8” A, L., $46.60: 10" A. ce P47.bb. oe ie 
Fencing, Rough 18 & 
6’ 8’ 10-14’ 16° 20° 
4”, No. 1......$60 $63 $68 $73 $70 
IO, Bivcces OO 52 57 62 59 
No: 8:00.50 88 41 44 48 48 
No. 4icccee 8 39 40 41 40 
ae | ee 62 65 70 73 78 
No. scm 56 59 62 62 
No. Bieeees 42 44 46 48 48 
a 43 43 43 43 
Ns, 1, 2-Inch Plece Stuff, SiS&E 

8’ 10° 12° 14° 16° 18420’ 
2x. 4”, 40 $45 $45 $45 $45 $47 $48.00 
2x 6”... 40 43 44 44 44 45 46.50 
2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
2x10”... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
2x12”... 42 47 51 51 49 50 51.00 
SEIS" W.c0 we = 53 53 61 62 53.00 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 8—The following are 

f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
No. 2 No. 3 
ix 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ .«....». $44.00 $32.00 
BD 44 0 emere 46.00 33.00 
ix: 6";.10, 12,14, 328-8 20"... 6.00 45.00 35.50 
PE ese Keleee 47.00 37.50 
S28", 10°90 BOP icccccctscecce SED “ae 
1x10”, 20 30) BO vss Sasi eeeeee 46.00 36.50 
1x12” 10 and 20’: eencereséccseced 51.00 38.00 
20 BROAD. 6:0:05.500.660's% «+. 50.00 38.00 
| a OT Sse grees 47.00 37.00 

ones 
é&better “gq” “fp” 
-. ‘, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. “S87 z $82.00 $76.00 
CAcise i aeaee eae 86.00 80.00 
iio" NDS Rae w wes eee 97.00 92.00 85.00 
Tx18” and: Wider. > .:06 +00 102.00 97.00 90.00 
5/4 . ye hd & wider, 10’ 

Sf geome ena a iea'e 5.00 90.00 83.00 
gyanie" ry WIGET...ccccre 97.00 92.00 85.00 





The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Ar- 
kansas soft pine, computed from actual sales 
made between Oct. 2 and 8, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— los 104 
RRA pra * $101.25 
rn eee er $107.75 90. 
ad BEER Aner ee *94 
Flat grain— 
oh ONT CRS TT ee *80.00 
ag goed Re toweae een Gre ara aca 70.60 66.00 
Rises bee OR CER On a elarsem. nk ae4as 55.25 
No - EE Ae, Ce Pete ie mr ye 32.75 
Ceiling and Partition 
%” w” ” ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Octting Portition 
B&better ..*$60.00 $65.00 $74.25 $67.75 
o. 1 . 54, 56.00 69.25 *61.00 
i See be 34.75 oe 35.25 
Finish—Dressed 
Bédbetter «o” 
Me bis piainie a ato ws arn 0 Nia ene oe 95. 7 
6 ee Sunes aCe Kes Rese ey 105.00 *%$109.75 
via, vin 64-6 oie viene wees 100. *115.75 
VIP CRORES et oe 100.00 *%104.75 
Casing and Base 
BAG Bi RY DOR ic cc Kecccerescccccsves $115.75 
5 & 10” Bé&better........ ene race en SER 117.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No. Neo. 2 No. $ 
ee alec acetate $53.00 $29.75 $25.25 
OS s.cmas ce e 49.75 30.60 29.00 
ET A re ae 53.00 32.25 *28.25 
WE? Wisc cdemaveean 53.00 34.25 *30.00 
Br hia eansiiessnee ae 60.75 36.25 *28.00 
Dimension, S&E 
No. 2 
10,184 10,184 
12’ 14€16’ 20° sib se 14416’ 20’ 


ey +4 ty 4 39.25 2x 4” y 4 $31.50 
3 3 0 33 50 25 $1 29.50 


2x 6” Eg 25 
37. 00 37. 00 37.50 2x 8” 32.75 \. 80.50 
38.75 38.75 *38.50 2x10” 30.50 30.50 33.50 
39.25 39.25 *40.75 2x12” 30.50 33.50 35.00 


S2S—CM and Shiplap 


opt. 00 $34.00 yim, | 
Rr, ee ' z i 

Boe) $a sake Cine Scene *49.50 5.25 80.00 

ee ras pees nealome ne *35.75 oe 

Lath 
No.1 No.2 
a rT ec $ 5.85 $ 3.50 
Moldings 
: pane ers List plus 4 percent 
W and JArger 2.60 ccccvcee List plus 9 percent 





* No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 9.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b 

















Norfolk ult and 
a No. 2 & better No. 3 r 
aa sane TO $73.00@78.00 $53.00@58.00 7™ soma ee $37.00 @38.00 
Serre Pe ey re wm 83.00 @88.00 63.00 @68.00 41 $08 43:00 ee cs os 
, eee eee tee 86.00 @91.00 65.00 @70.00 41.00 @42.00 
RR rier ree ee 89.00 @94.00 OT.00@TZ.00 ——dcccccccccce 
a, — eee eS Tee Tee eT 82.00@86.00 62.00 @66.00 41.00@41.50 38.00 @39.00 
CEOS Ee SOE Er ee 83.00 @87.00 63.00 @67.00 42.00 @42.50 39.00 @ 40.00 
BB. cakawksigwiabie weds i053 Beane ebe 88.00 @92.00 68.00 @72.00 43.00 @43.50 40.00 @ 41.00 
Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2......... $60.00 @64.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. by 98 74.00 
DOR. ccvcevaesscsecsee 31.00 @32.00 CULL BRED TIBART. 6.60 ce cccccccccces 25.50 
D4S, 6 _ $ 54.00 
Nee (ee 8.00@ 8.50 ROOFERS, 6”..... 42.00 @43. ° « ad ake ag eelece z 
ays Ne a; . ret 5.00 wo 2. ae 50 ; 8°. A ghee Brey ae 95.00 
F. ee 36.00 @40.00 cneve sae Serre eeoeses x 
Sizes, 2". ee 30.00@34.00 RS 44.50@45.50 Be beteveaces seus 101.00 
Finished Widths— Ft 3 patter No. $ weed 4 
2 fe pat ( SeEeeP CET e ees Te < ) . Sere er ce e eer a 
nn | een a 84.50@ 88.50  $69.00@72.00 $45.00@47.00 
CEILING 57.50@ 59.50 48.0Q0@50.00 27.00 @29.00 
‘ ” 59.50 61.50 by vod 051.00 29.00@31.00 
IGE Ss ooo in o ssn pis 40d sick ee Es te aite 85.50@ 89.50 73.00 46.00@48.00 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 52 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The northern pine market 
is quiet, perhaps more on account of the strictly 
limited supplies on hand than because of slow 
demand. The mills report a movement on old 
and new orders fully equal to the production, 
and considerable difficulty in filling all orders 
offered on account of the condition of their 
etocks. Prices are holding up well. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 11.—Demand for 
morthern pine from retail yards is holding up 
well, tho nothing remarkable. Building in the 
cities is on the decline, and factory trade also 
#eems on the down grade, so the general vol- 
ume of orders is showing some decrease. The 
mills, however, are shipping about the same 
quantity as before, having a fair amount of 
undelivered orders. There is some improvement 
dn car supply. Concessions by western and 
southern mills have brought their products close 
to the northern pine level, and this competition 
4s making some difference, but with rush orders 
the mills in this territory have the advantage. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The white pine de- 
mand is not as active as usual at this season, 
but supplies continue small, so that prices are 
well maintained. The demand for the upper 
grades is large enough to absorb about all the 
stock offered, owing to light production. Lower 
grades are in fairly large supply, but prices are 
not being cut. Stocks arriving this season have 
been considerably under those of preceding 
seasons. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Buying has 
dncreased during the last week. A better trade 
4s regarded as impossible only because of in- 
ability to supply items that are decidedly scarce. 
The lower grades are being sold ahead and ship- 
ments made promptly upon the receipt of lake 
cargoes. Prices are unchanged. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapelis, Minn., Oct. 11.—Some increase 
dn post business has been noted in the last few 
days, indicating that retail dealers have sold 
out and have had to get into the market. Re- 
tail business seems to have been fair in most 
localities, but dealers have followed a policy 
of carrying as little on hand as possible. Pole 
business is good, and producing yards in this 
territory have been called on more for stock 
on account of the difficulty of getting shipments 
€rom the West. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Except for a further slight 
‘weakening, the hardwood market has shown no 
teportable change during the last week. Buyers 
continue their policy of buying for immediate re- 
‘quirements only, and then only after consider- 
zable shopping around for the very lowest price 
obtainable. But the volume of these immediate 
requirements is extremely small, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that stocks held by consuming in- 
‘dustries are very low and badly broken because 
of the generally lessened production. One thing 
in connection with this business that is agitat- 
ing the lumber seller is the unethical method 
practiced by many of the industrial buyers, who 
will place an order and a few days later, upon 
being offered a slightly lower price, will cancel 
dt. In short, the hardwood market is weak and 
4n a rather chaotic condition, and any real im- 
provement is not expected until after the na- 
tional elections, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 11.—Users of hard- 
-wood have been holding back and, while the pro- 
duction of most manufacturing consumers is 
‘light some of them have been obliged to come 
dnto the market lately. Most holders of hard- 
wood are inclined to hold to their quotations, 
‘but a few are making prices to get business, It 
4s the general belief that low priced hardwood 
oon will be out of the market. 


‘Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—There is a better 


inquiry here for railroad ties, piling and other . 


rough material than for anything else in hard- 
woods. Buyers usually offer their own price and 
some sales agents say it is surprising to see 
what prices some mills will accept. Reports 
reaching here are that practically three-fourths 
of the hardwood mills have curtailed operations 
or have shut down entirely. There is a slightly 
‘better demand from the motor car trade, but 
otherwise there is no improvement in sight. 
Oak flooring is not so easy to get now and prices 
are inclined to be strong. 


St. Louls Mo., Oct. 11.—Prices of hardwoods 
are slightly lower, if anything, than last week. 
There still is an absence of buying to any ex- 
tent, and concessions do not seem to create 
business, No. 2 common sap gum seems to be 
— weak, with a wide range in quota- 

ons. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 11.—The market is 
described as featureless, with demand if any- 
thing a little quieter and prices weak. Talk 
of curtailed production is rather general and 
some of the mills have suited the action to the 
talk, tho mill stocks are said to be relatively 
light. The stave market seems to be in some- 
what better condition, considerable activity 
being reported among the producers. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 12.—The hardwood mar- 
ket continues inactive, a few orders being re- 
ceived for immediate requirements. With prices 
now about equal to cost, there is little prospect 
of further reductions. The one bright spot is 
that export demand is improving steadily. The 
car situation is fairly good now. The labor sup- 
ply is sufficient and efficiency is improving. The 
weather is ideal for production. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 11.—All the information 
available points to a continued downward move- 
ment of quotations, but mills are preparing 
either to reduce their output materially or shut 
down. Of course, the heavy reductions have 
been on stocks such as flooring; but even the 
regular sizes have not escaped, and reports of 
cuts of $5 or more at short intervals are not un- 
common. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—The whole hardwood 
market is very dull and the manufacturers seem 
to vie with each other in making concessions. 
Retailers and other consumers simply refuse to 
buy unless they have to. Prices show a wide 
range: FAS, inch, quartered oak, $255 to $265; 
basswood, $130 to $140; beech, $125 to $130; maple, 
$145 to $150; red birch, $180 to $190. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 11.—There is little change 
in the hardwood nrarket. Inquiries for oak, both 
plain and quartered, continue to come in, but 
little business is being placed. Car stock is in 
good demand but mills in this section, being 
for the most part out of timber, are not bene- 
fiting by it. Railroad conditions are much im- 
proved. 


Savannah, Ga., Oct. 12.—The market is prac- 
tically inactive. Prices, however, ‘hold their 
own since the slight drop a few weeks ago. No 
further drop is expected and the situation is 
considered good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The hardwood trade 
is backward, large concerns holding off, 
with the exception of small orders for immediate 
requirements. Small consumers are taking some 
stock, but not their usual amount. Prices are 
generally weak and show much variation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—Business is quiet, 
tho there is more or less shopping around with 
a disposition to buy if the shoppers were con- 
vinced that prices were at the botton. There 
has been no general change in quotations, tho 
in individual sales concessions are obtainable. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 11.—Buying is limited 
strictly to immediate wants. Retailers are buy- 
ing to replace broken stocks, and their stocks 
are low. Factories are buying in limited quan- 
tities only. Implement and vehicle concerns are 
going slow and the same is true of furniture fac- 
tories. Shipments are coming out rather 
promptly. Prices are still weak and show a 
range of $10 to $25 and even more. The larger 
concerns are maintaining present quotations. 
Quartered oak at the Ohio River is firm at 
about $240 for FAS; $155 for No. 1 common, 
and $105 for No. 2 common. Plain oak is mov- 
ing in limited quantities at $165 for FAS; $100 
for No. 1 common; $65 for No. 2 common, and 
$35 for No. 3 common, Poplar is in fair demand 
at former levels. The lower grades are moving 
fairly well to box factories. Basswood is fairly 
strong. Ash and chestnut are weaker. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 11.—There is very little de- 
mand except for firsts and seconds in all thick- 
nesses, for which inquiries were quite plentiful. 
Mills are endeavoring to keep prices at the 
present level, with buyers apparently determined 
to buy more cheaply. Consequently little busi- 
ness is being placed. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—There is practically no hem- 
lock market in this territory, on account of the 
keen competition from southern and western 
woods. Because of the absence of a market few 
hemlock mills are now running, and those that 
are as a general rule sell only in northern Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—Seldom has the hem- 
lock market here been at so low an ebb. There 
is almost no business. This is due partly to 
lack of building and also to the falling off in the 
price of and demand for roofers. The hem- 
lock and the eastern spruce markets are very 
dull and weak. For eastern clipped hemlock 
boards not more than $48 can be secured now. 
and random boards sell at $45 and even less. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is unchanged. Demand is lacking. [If an 
actual order of material size makes its appear- 
ance, the buyer generally dominates the trans- 
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For thirty years we have been manufacturi 
ling Oak, Aah. G Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress. 

and Cott Cottonwood to exacting buyers and 
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Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Dairymen Can See 
Its Advantages _ 


The dairyman is 
looking for better 
barn equipment. 
Make some easy, 
liberal profits by 
just letting him see 
what it means to 
him in dollars and 

cents to equip his 
CLAY Steet Stallwith cow barnswith the 


CLAY Sanitary Steel Stall 


Actually sells itself. Appeals to dairymen 
because of convenience, sanitation and per- 
manence. Only three parts to erect—parti- 
tion, top rail and stanchion. Saves time. 
Increases cow’s comfort. Strong, smooth 
steel tubing—no angles or corners. Won’t 
bend, break or twist. You invest nothing 
in stock—sell by demonstration. Only one 
dealer to a town. 


Free Barn Plan Service 


Our architects will plan new barns or alterations 
for your customers FREE--a great selling point for 
you. Write today for exclusive dealer proposition, 
catalogs and prices of 


The CLAY Line 


Barn and Hog House Equipment, 
Fences and Gates. 


IOWA GATE CO. 


49 Clay Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


(| Redwood }- 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


vz Lumber CHICAGO Nev York 
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Retailers 


Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 








No. 1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 
ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers * *en<s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


action. There is so little business that no repre- 
sentative quotations are to be had. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Demand for hem- 
lock shows no improvement. Uncertainties in 
business have caused a curtailment of factory 
erection and extension. Prices are inclined to 
be heavy. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Demand 
shows little evidence of reviving this fall. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of build- 
ers to use substitute woods or hold off in buy- 
ing. Dealers are of the firm belief that there 
will be little further reduction, as they con- 
sider costs such that further cuts would tend 
toward a curtailment of operations. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The Douglas fir market is 
still on the down grade, with very little demand 
and large quantities of lumber coming forward 
in transit. Prices have moved downward an 
average of $4 a thousand during the last week 
or ten days, and are now ruling about as fol- 
lows: Dimension and small timbers, Rail B list 
and $1 below; boards and shiplap, $2 over; 
No. 2 & better slash, $10 over; No. 3 slash, $8 
over; Nos. 1 and 2 vertical, $18 over, and No. 3 
vertical, $8 over. Mills say that these prices 
spell bankruptcy for them, as in many cases they 
are actually below the cost of manufacture; 
however, they are very confident of a material 
strengthening before another thirty days—when 
the national elections are over—and privately 
express the opinion that the retailer who doesn’t 
buy now is losing a very valuable opportunity. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 9.—With heavy stocks on 
hand and market outlook unsatisfactory, numer- 
ous fir mills find that the only “out”? for them 
is to close down. This attitude is reflected in 
a production of only 66,673,382 feet at 120 west 
Coast mills, or a decline of nearly 17 percent 
from normal. Labor is plentiful. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 9.—The fir market is re- 
ported as soft with very little yard business 
being placed. The railroads are buying and 
there is some demand for industrial stuff but 
the general condition is such that the mills are 
closing down to await a turn in the tide. Spruce 
is meeting with better demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—The fir market is 
largely made up of transit cars and specials 
offered by the mills, and prices are quite low. 
Fifteen dollars over is about the extreme limit 
on uppers and some common stuff is being sold 
at list. Transit cars are plentiful and very good 
assortments are the rule now. : 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The western pine market 
remains unchanged, the chief feature being the 
railroad business obtained, which is of very 
modest volume in this territory. Lower grades 
are plentiful and low in price; selects are very 
scarce and in good demand, and consequently 
firm in price, but shop, while in comparatively 
low supply, finds an inactive market and is quite 
weak. The prospect is, however, that the mill- 
work factories will soon increase their activi- 
ties in preparation for the spring building sea- 
son, which would have the effect of strengthen- 
ing the market considerably. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12—Prices are easy, 
but demand is very slack. There is some call 
for selects and shop, but not in any volume. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—Sales agents say 
redwood orders are very scarce and they are 
not looking for much business this fall. Prices 
remain steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—The demand is very 
quiet and there is much confusion in prices. 
The sensational drop in roofers is the feature of 
this market. Quoting is really futile. The 6- 
inch may be said to be offered at $40 and the 
8-inch for $1 more. But there have been some 
8-inch offered at $40, and some in transit sold 
in one instance at $38. Of course, all prospective 
consumers are really awaiting further declines. 
The roofer market has also had a seriously 
weakening effect on the board market here. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 11.—Buyers continue to 
hold back, while sellers manifest some disposi- 
tion to make offers attractive, tho this fails to 
stimulate buying. With financial institutions 
still very conservative many contractors who 
might desire to engage in construction work, 
find themselves restrained. The stocks here are 


large, but not of such proportions as to cause 
real congestion. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Further weakness has 
been shown in the North Carolina pine market 
during last week and 6-inch roofers now sell 
here at about $38. Scarcely any business is be- 


ing done. 
z SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—There is nothing new to re- 
port regarding the local market for southern 
pine. It remains as dull and featureless as last 
week, if not more so, and this condition must be 
expected to continue for a few weeks yet. There 
is no doubt, however, that there is going to be 
much building in the spring, that retailers will 
have to make especially heavy purchases this 
winter in order to bring their stocks to a vol- 
ume and assortment ample to meet require- 
ments and that there will be a very material 
strengthening of the market as soon as the first 
buying for this purpose begins. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—The market for south- 
ern pine continues weak. Prices are still on the 
decline, and there is hardly any buying, re- 
tailers being disposed to hold off. Wholesalers 
continue to warn their mill connections not to 
put cars in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—All the mills are 
putting out new lists. However, there is con- 
siderable departure from these prices where ac- 
tual sales are being made, competition being 
very keen. Flooring is about the steadiest item. 
Buyers show a strong desire to shop around and 
are getting just about what they want at the 
price they want to pay. City trade is slack 
again and the country trade not as-brisk as was 
counted on. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 11.—Reports for the 
week indicate a further decline in orders booked 
and a slight reduction of cut and shipments, 
with a small net shrinkage of orders in hand. 
There is said to be considerable domestic in- 
quiry, with the normal reluctance to place or- 
ders on a fluctuating market probably em- 
phasized by political conditions. The buying 
seems to be largely of the hand-to-mouth type, 
tho it is said that the railroads have been plac- 
ing fair orders for repair material and in some 
quarters a fairly good demand for cross ties is 
reported. European demand continues very 
light, recent price reductions being countered by 
unfavorable exchange rates. Better call is ex- 
pected from Mexico, which is said to be moving 
toward a more stable basis both as to business 
and politically. 


Savannah, Ga., Oct. 12.—Southern pine is prac- 
tically at a standstill. The demand is light and 
the price is off. In view of the low prices deal- 
ers are making no special efforts to sell. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 11.—With buyers very 
conservative, the movement is decidedly narrow. 
Purchasers are not tempted by what appear to 
be attractive concessions. The mills maintain 
that lists can not be materially lowered. Stocks 
here are large enough to take care of current 
needs only because the latter are very modest. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—-Business is very dul} 
indeed and prices show weakness and a wide 
range, all of which makes for an unsettled mar- 
ket. Retailers are simply marking time. Both 
flooring and partition are in little demand and 
No. 2 common is dropping rapidly, 6-inch being 
offered at around $40 and even less. Prices are: 
Flooring, A, $119 to $120.50; B, $110 to $115.50; 
C, $91 to $102; partition, $78.50 to $90. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Southern pine prices 
continue to show weakness and business is in- 
active. The only orders placed are for imme- 
diate use. The mill offerings are large and 
also tend to check purchasing. Bé&better rift 
flooring is being quoted at about $115 at the 
mill and No. 2 dimension, 2x6—12, is being sold 
at $28.50 to $30 at the mill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The southern pine 
trade has about become reconciled to a dull fall. 
In the cities, building operations are curtailed. 
Country demand has fallen short of expecta- 
tions, as continuous declines in the prices of 


farm products have aroused the caution of 


farmers and have about put the quietus on the 
market. Prices are weak but there have been 
no material reductions. 


Columbus; Ohio, Oct. 11.—Dullness charac- 
terizes the southern pine trade. Dealers are 
slow in placing orders, believing that the bot- 
tom has not been reached. Retail stocks are not 
large. Building is restricted. Concessions in 
prices are the rule. Shipments are more prompt. 


There are still quite a large number of transit- 
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ears on the market. Dimension is weaker and 
the same is true of flooring and siding. No. 2 
boards continue the strongest items. The feel- 
ing in southern pine circles is that prices will 
continue irregular for some time. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 11.—Bookings regis- 
tered a slight decline the first part of last week, 
but today’s reports indicate the demand about 
of the same ;volume and character as has pre- 
vailed during the last thirty days. Mill stocks 
rule broken in assortment and below normal 
volume. Louisiana sugar planters, about to 
enter the grinding season report labor 40 percent 
short and may draw labor from the mills, caus- 
ing a curtailment of production. This frequently 
has happened in previous years, but it is said 
that the present mill wages exceed those offered 
by the sugar planters and that the cane fidld 
may lose its attractions for the mill hands. 
Prices rule as firm as ever and so well fortified 
statistically that experienced observers predict 
that any revision of quotations within the next 
six months is likely to be upward. Shipments are 
in about the usual volume, little complaint of 
ear shortage being heard. 





Chicago, Oct. 13.—The cypress market has 
undergone no reportable change. Business in 
this territory is very restricted, with an almost 
total absence of retail demand and very little 
from industrial sources. Prices, however, re- 
main unchanged and firm, on account of the 
—e strong position of the cypress 
mills. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—The market for cy- 
press (Gulf coast stock) remains firm and gen- 
erally unchanged; altho several items have been 
increased in price within the last week. The 
demand, however, is rather light. Some retail 
yards are buying a little, but generally there is 
a disposition to await developments. Native 
stock, which has been rather strong in sympathy 
with the Gulf stock, is off a bit. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—The cypress mar- 
ket shows very little change. Prices are firmly 
held. Demand is light and for well mixed cars, 
practically all of the orders here coming from 
country yards. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 12.—Unquestionably the 
demand for cypress is not great but it nearly 
approximates production. Prices are exceed- 
ingly steady and there is no accumulation of 
stocks to speak of. There is little chance of 
overproduction and there is no chance of prices 
going very low. The car supply is now sufficient 
and labor conditions are good. 


Savannah, Ga., Oct. 12.—There is only light 
demand for cypress. The market suffered a 
slight drop about seven weeks ago. Since that 
time there has been no decline, In view of the 
general situation in the lumber world, the con- 
dition is considered good. Dealers do not ex- 
pect any further drop. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 11.—Millmen have some- 
what modified their ideas as to prices, but these 
are so decidedly above those of the buyers that 
the movement is held down to small volume. 
With woods which are in a way competitive 
recording very material recessions, it is felt that 
cypress is under quite a strain. As the builders 
are far from busy, the prospects for a notable 
demand are not promising. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—Cypress dealers are 
not having quite so rosy a time of it as they 
were. While there is considerable interesting 
inquiry they are not experiencing the same de- 
mand, Quotations now show a range not quite 
so wide. Prices prevailing are: FAS, 4/4, $140 
to $145; selects, 4/4, $129 to $135; shop, 4/4, $94 
to $100 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 11.—Trade in cypress is 
rather quiet as a result of reduced dealer de- 
mand, but because of small dry stocks in the 
hands of producers no marked.declines in prices 
have resulted. Shipments are coming out fairly 
well. The best buying is from rural districts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—The cypress busi- 
ness is quieter than earlier in the fall. The 
country buying was more or less disappointing, 
not reaching the volume expected. Export de- 
mand has fallen off. There has been little 
change in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The tone of the cy- 
press market continues strong and mill stocks 
do not appear to be excessive anywhere. De- 
mand is unusually small for this time of year. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—Red cedar clears are very 
weak on account of the large quantity in transit 
and, while the market tor both is exceedingly 
dull, stars are considerably stronger from a 
price standpoint, selling at only a few cents 
below the clears. Stronger prices are asked for 
mill shipments, but transits are so plentiful that 
few orders are sent to the Coast. Shingles in 
transit this week sold for $5.18 a thousand, Chi- 
cago base, for clears; and $5 for stars. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 9.—At least 50 percent of 
the red cedar shingle mills have shut down, and 
the proportion will be increased if stagnant con- 
ditions continue much longer. Business is 
featureless and low in volume. Logs have de- 
clined to some extent—prices on the Columbia 
River being $18 to $20; on the Harbor, $20; and 


on Puget Sound, $22 to $25. Quotations: 
Standard Rite- 
StandardM Square Grade 


Extra stars..$3.50@3.75 $3.15@3.25 $3.25@3.35 
Extra clears..:3.75@4.00 3.40@3.50 3.50@3.65 





Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 11.—Surplus offerings 
of transit and storage stock have produced 
further weakness in the shingle market here in 
spite of the strong factors in the Coast situation. 
Lists vary greatly. Eastern demand is reported 
quiet and wholesalers say there is less busi- 
ness from the Southwest. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12. 
shingles continues to be very light and widely 
scattered and the market is being pushed very 
strongly by the mills. Stars have been offered 
here this week at $3 and clears at $3.40, thou- 
sand pack, Coast basis, and buyers have not 
shown much eagerness. There is very little in- 
quiry for red cedar siding and some mills are 
not making it. Demand for lath also is very 
small. Southern pine are quoted at $6. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1: 12. — The market for 
shingles is still very dull. As is usual, there is 
no buying on a declining market. The price 
is $3.40 for clears and $3.20 for stars (Pacific 
eoast base). 








New Orleans, La., Oct. 11.—No change is re- 
ported, demand being rated quiet on both items. 
Prices are said to be a little weak on pine lath, 
but cypress manufacturers are said to be hold- 
ing quotations firm on both shingles and lath. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—Lath are woefully 
dull but shingles are beginning to perk up in de- 
mand and inquiry as the fall repair work begins. 
Lath are a little weaker, the 1%-inch selling at 
$8.50 to $9, with most of the business at the lower 
point, and the 15-inch at $10. While shingles 
are quiet they are not dull. The whites sell, 
extras, $8 to $8.75; clears, $7.50 to $8; British 
Columbias, best, $7.75; and Washingtons, $7 to 
$7.25. There were some reds in transit that sold 
at $6.25. All these prices are per square. 





Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 11.—Weakness charac- 
terizes the shingle market. Buying on the part 
of dealers is limited strictly to present needs. 
Red cedar extra clears sell in the neighborhood 
of $5.25 and stars at $5. Other varieties are 
equally weak. Receipts are not large. The 
lath trade continues quiet with prices showing 
considerable weakness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Shingle quotations are 
lower than a week ago, tho prices were then 
below cost of production. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.51 and stars at $5.16. Demand is 
extremely light and declines have only fright- 
ened away buyers. With many mills closed, it 
seems likely that prices will increase soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Coast 
shingles took a big drop during the last week. 
Clears fell off 35 cents and stars 40 cents, bring- 
ing quotations down to $5.46 and $5.03, local 
basis. With most mills closed and transit cars 
becoming less plentiful, dealers believe prices 
will show greater strength shortly. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 11.—In view of all the 
circumstances the market especially for shingles 
is holding up very well. Most of the shingles 
used here are H. B. Short cypress stocks, and 
these have remained almost unchanged. Other 
sizes and brands are lower. Lath show a 
tendency to go lower. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 11.—New building opera- 
tions are conspicuous by their absence. As a 
result the market for shingles and lath is very 
dull, There is practically no yard buying. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Oct. 9.—Box shook manufac- 
turers are vitatly interested in the grape ship- 
ping situation. About one-third of the grape 
crop has been moved and there is a serious 
shortage of refrigerator cars. Large numbers 
of box cars have been used at a serious loss to 
shippers. The cannery and dried fruit interests 
have experienced some delays in marketing 
their products, but improvement is expected 
later in the year. Shook production is not be- 
ing curtailed, except where there is a shortage 
of box lumber. which is now selling at $38. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 13.—All slack cooperage 
material is lower than a short time ago. Buy- 
ing has been small because of the extremely 
high prices, and country coopers have hesitated 
to make up fruit barrels at $1.50 each when they 
were not sure that they would be able to find a 
market for them. 








‘Cutting Handling Costs 


If you were to figure in 
dollars and cents the actual 
amount of money you can 
save with Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors you would be amazed. 
Great additional volumes of 
lumber can be handled every 
day with fewer men. No 
toting, no hauling; just a con- 
tinuous stream of production. 
Dow Conyeyors eliminate all 
unnecessary steps and save 
many hours of time. Write us 
for further information. 


“Let Gravity Do It” 
DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCCRPORATED 

LOUISVILLE, 

KENTUCKY. 

LOU 
Wane .- 
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Prosperous Farmers 
Spend Money, 


freely these days for conveni- 
ences and labor-sav- 
ing devices and 
you'll find many of 
them interested in a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Some will haul their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., 
to town to be ground. eave Z u will find many wanting a 
mill of their own and the Monarch is the mill that ap- 
peals to them. 

In addition to turning you extra sptalies a Monarch mill 
in your yard will be the means of em more lumber. - 
Let ee tell you how it makes money for lumber dealers. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., § MUNCY, PA. 
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THIS CONDITION IS GENERALLY TRUE 


The Curtis Publishing Co. recently com- 
pleted an investigation of the merchandising 
situation in a typical, prosperous Kansas 
town of 2,000 population. Some very inter- 
esting information was secured of which the 
following, dealing with paint and varnish 
sales, potential and actual, is an interesting 
example: 

Total paint sales 1919-20.........--eee0. $15,000 
Potential volume per year: 

Town Homes, 748 at $15...... $11,220 

Farm Homes, 872 at $15 13,080 

ot Bi; eee ‘ 

Business Buildings, 65 at $25... 1,525 

Other Buildings, 2,616 at $5.... 13,080 $60,705 

Present volume per building per year... 2.89 

Potential volume per building per year. 1.73 

Lumbermen who are finding the sale of 
paint more and more profitable where this 
commodity is handled as a side line will un- 
doubtedly find the public in a better frame of 
mind to conserve property than ever before. 
There is nothing like getting out and going 
after business. There is always some profit- 
able business which can be secured. 


For example, in a large city during the war 
one lumberman sold, delivered and handled 
$10,000 worth of storm sash in the territory 
of his yard. This lumberman not only sent 
circulars to his mailing list but made a house- 
to-house canvass, oftentimes working at night. 
His helpers and employees were practically 
“s in the army and he had to do the work 
alone. 


Another retail lumberman this fall found 
that business was rather slow. Practically all 
the lumber he expected had been received and 
piled and he had little work for two men in 
the yard. These men were not salesmen, but 
they were aggressive, steady young workers 
and he wanted to keep them. Consequently 
the retailer sent these two out to spot leaky 
roofs and houses which needed repairs. A 
salesman was then put in touch with the pros- 
pects and an amazing amount of business was 
turned up—and it was not competitive busi- 
ness. The same retailer then took another 
young fellow out of the yard who was not a 
salesman but had a fine nose for hunting up 








SL fe, Oak Flooring 





SELLS EASILY 


It is manufactured from high 
quality old growth American 
ak, by an organization that 
specializes in hardwood flooring. 


Your customers will be pleased 
with its uniform quality and 
millwork. When you want a 











good selling flooring, try “Long 
Life”. 


Hardwood 


Flooring 


American 


Partial view of the home of “Long Life” Oak Flooring. 


Company, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Avoid Accidents 
in Upland Logging 


and for all time eliminate the continual ex- 
pense of building long winding, perilous 
logging roads which require sandhilling, etc. 


Right now is the time to plan your next 
winter’s logging operations. 


.Barienger Brake 


Ay and let us tell you how loggers in Canada 
ys and the United States are using it to bring 
their logs down steep grades with perfect 
safety to men and horses—and at a profit 
never before realized from upland timber 
holdings. 


A postal card will bring you our 


interesting catalog fully describ- 
ing the Barienger 


‘Zz. Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Investigate the 


rake. 


Carthage, N. Y. 








garage prospects. As fast as prospects were 
turned in a regular salesman was put on the 
job and a lot of garages were sold. 

And so it is; business can be secured if the 
retail lumberman desires to go after it. Many 
nice orders are not booked because they are 
not gone after. 


SOME HIGH EASTERN MOUNTAINS 

Many people believe that Mount Washing- 
ton, in New Hampshire, is the highest moun- 
tain in the eastern part of the United States. 
Mount Washington stands 6,293 feet above sea 
level, but many peaks in the southern Appa- 
lachians are several hundred feet higher than 
New Hampshire’s famous mountain. e high- 
est point in the United States east of the 
Rockies is Mount Mitchell, in North Caroli 
which stands at an elevation of 6,711 feet. The 
highest mountain in Tennessee, Mount Guyot, 
is 6,636 feet above sea level. 
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J. P. KEYES, vice president and genera) 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
Bend, Ore., and one of the veteran lumber pro- 
ducers of America, passed away at Bend on Oct. 
8, succumbing to an attack of heart disease 
which came suddenly with no premonitory symp- 
toms, and ended in death within half an hour. 

John Pease Keyes was born in Winona, Minn., 
March 19, 1868. He attended the University of 
Michigan and was graduated from that institu- 





THE LATE J. P. KEYES. 


tion in 1892 as a mechanical engineer. While in 
college he was initiated into the Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity. 

The year following his graduation he was em- 
ployed by the Brooks interests and spent eight 
years at St. Paul, and nine years thereafter aa 
—_ manager of the plant at Scanlon, Minn. 

e then went to Powell River, B. C., where for 
two years he directed the construction of the 
big Brooks-Scanlon pulp mill. 

In 1912 he arrived in Bend. Twenty-five years 
before, with Sam Blakely, now logging superin- 
tendent, he had cruised the yellow pine timber 
south of the present location of Bend, and to 
this expedition is generally attributed the ulti- 
mate location of the Brooks-Scanlon plant in 
that city. On his second visit to central Oregon, 
Mr. Keyes was made vice president of the Ben 
Co., in which the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
was interested. He was in charge of the Bend 
Co. mill and directed construction of the pres- 
ent Brooks-Scanlon mill. He had been general 
mareqet of the business since operation began 
n s 

Always prominent in civic affairs, Mr. Keyes 
was president of the Bend Commercial Club for 
several years, refusing reélection at the end of 
his 1916 term in office. He was a director of the 
club at the time of his death, and one of his 
last official acts was to provide for a redr- 
ganization to stimulate the growth and_pros- 
perity of the city he had helped to build. He 
was a member of the local school directo- 
rate, having served in that capacity for four 
years, and he had been chairman of the two- 
county chapter of the American Red Cross, which 
has its headquarters in Bend. He was also a 
member of the board of directors of the Oregon 
State Chamber of Commerce for the first year 
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% a organization. He belonged to Bend Lodge 
1873,. B.. PP. O. Fo. 


“a June, 1901, Mr. Keyes married Miss Jennie 
Dudgeon, of St. Paul, who with three children 
survives. A brother and three sisters reside in 
Winona, and another brother is manager of the 
Brooks-Scanion plant in Kentwood, La. He was 
@ brother-in-law of Dr. D. F. Brooks, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Keyes was well Daeved by by the people of 
Bend and so keenly was his loss felt in that city 
that on the day of his death the schools were dis- 
missed, banks closed and work was suspended 
at the milling plant. 





FRANK C. KELTON, of Columbus, Ohio, died 
at his home, 51 North Monroe Avenue, in that 
city, recently at the age of 56. Mr. Kelton had 
been in the lumber business in. Columbus most 
of his life. He was the son of Frank C. Kelton, 
one of the pioneers of Columbus and at an early 
age helped to organize the Shade & Kelton Lum- 
ber Co., which flourished in retail circles in the 
'70s and ’80s. Later on he formed the Kelton 
& Converse Lumber Co., from which he retired 
about eight years. ago. Four years later he 
became associated with the Powell Lumber Co. 
as manager of the hardwood and factory depart- 
ment and continued in that capacity until his 
death. Mr. Kelton had been ill several months. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 





CORTEZ H. JENNINGS, of Towanda, Pa., 
died in that city last week at the age of 65. 
Death followed an illness of several months which 
began with an attack of paralysis which he suf- 
fered while making a trip from Towanda to 
Jennings, Md. Mr. Jennings was one of the 
Jennings brothers who for years operated large 
lumber. mills at Jennings, Md., and Jenningston, 

Va. With his brother he founded the two 
towns named; erecting sawmills, building rail- 
roads and engaging in numerous other enter- 
prises. One of the lines constructed by them is 
now an important outlet for a large coal field. 
Both operations were sold some time ago and 
Mr. Jennings had been giving attention to his 
other interests during the last years of his life. 
He is survived by a widow, a son and a daughter. 





MRS. SARAH F. ATKINS, widow of the late 
BE. C, Atkins, of E. C. Atkins ‘& Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., died Sept. 30, in her eighty- fourth year. 
Mrs. Atkins was a woman of remarkable in- 
tellect, who retained to the last her clearness of 
mind and many sided interests in the affairs 
of the world. Her business acumen was such 
that hér counsel was highly valued by her hus- 
band in the building up of the great saw manu- 
facturing company of which he was the founder, 
and she continued actively interested in the busi- 
ness up to the time of her death, having been 
@ member of the board of directors for some 

ears. Mrs. Atkins is survived by her son, 

enry C. Atkins, now president of the com- 
pany, and by four daughters, Mrs. N. A. Glad- 
ding, Mrs. R. Kackley, Mrs. E. B. Davis and 
Mrs. S. H. “Wadhams, besides several grand- 
children and great grandchildren. 





ERR, W. GORTON, a lumber dealer of 
Buffalo . Y., of about thirty years ago, and 
en ag of Ganson Depew, of the Good- 
year Lumber Co., died in that city on Oct. 8, 
aged 84. For the last fifteen years he had been 
in the engineering department of the depart- 
ment of public works and continued at work 
despite his advanced age, until two weeks prior 
to his death. Two daughters survive. 





GEORGE H. WHITE, lumber mill operator of 
Benton, Ark., was crushed to death when his 
automobile tore thru the rail on a bridge span- 
ning the river in that town. Mr. White was 48 
years old. 





IRVING LAMB, and his son Seth, owners of 
a sawmill at Afton, N. Y., were drowned recently 
in the Susquehanna River at Afton, while try- 
ing to save two women from drowning. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Biacksy, Ky., Oct, 12.—Oxford & James, local 
lumbermen of the Caudill’s Branch section, ‘pur- 
chased hardwood timber land on Rockhouse Creek 
and have announced its early development. Saw- 
mills will be installed. 








PIKEVILLE, Ky., Oct. 12.—The Justice-Lyons 
Lumber Co. has purchased an oak timber tract on 
Shelby Creek and will develop, starting the first 
of the year, 





Roxana, Ky., Oct. 11—George Hogg and others 
are negotiatin, "for an oak and plar tract on the 
peadwaters of King’s Creek. he A. C. Burto 

tave Co. jurchas about 500 acres of hardwo 


timber on the Kentucky River anf will preceed to ‘ 


develop. 





WHITESEURG, Ky., Oct. 11—J. L. Proctor and 
others purchased ‘additional hardwood timber 
boundaries on the headwaters of Big Cowan Creek. 


SanrorD, Fa., Oct. 11.—The Yellow Pine Oper- 
ating .. of Palatka, purchased 15,000 acres of 
timber in Osceola and Orange counties. The tract 
L4 = property of Columbus Downing, of Bruns- 

, Ga, 
















































Goldsboro N. CG. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing: of quality 
and is a big trade builder for retail yards. Every foot runs uniforms 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. Try a- 
mixed car today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. Telecode Ussd 






























































Try Camp on ps 

Rush Orders for N. .... Pine 
Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 
Mills: Franklin, Va.; = Arnngdale, Va; Wallace, N. = 


Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 124 Flat. Iron Buildi PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust B 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phon ~ ee 


982 Gramerc 
PITTSBURGH: “Oliver Building, GEORGE L. €AMP, Manager 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Eyes of Business 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting 
Safeguard Your Profits 


Business, without exact knowledge based on facts and figures, is 
blind business. Blind business is bad business. With material and 
labor costs changing over night, sales volume fluctuating, prices 
declining, profits must be safeguarded. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting, applied by competent organ- 
ization, are the watchful eyes of business, probing every depart- 
ment, establishing the actual sources of profit, detecting every loss. 
They furnish the executive at all times with comprehensive 
and dependable facts and figures—the rock basis of intelligent, 
progressive action. 


Sound Cost Accounting is business insurance, as necessary as fire 
and liability, use and: occupancy insurance. It guarantees the 
same security. The low expense of applying it is a premium to 
insure profits, as well as an investment to increase profits. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer thru their Straight Line Methods of System, Organization 
and Business Control, not only sound Cost Accounting Methods 
applied to individual requirements in the lumber industry, but 
expert suggestion for the elimination of waste, material and labor, 
and the upbuilding of competent organization. 


Straight Line Methods are applied by experienced staffs of busi- 
ness engineers and expert accountants, whose intimate knowledge 
of problems of business organization and management has been 
gained thru their work in many and varied lines of business, nation- 
wide, over a period of many years. Offices in 25 cities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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B ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE (ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA 
WASHINGTON - KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 





We manufacture both 
to saw either dor 4 





NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
A cal a MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO gs cea DALLAS 


Uniform cutting is an important factor today because lumber is bringing better 
prices and buyers are closely watching values and grades. 
ble and stationary types 

soft woods. 


The Knight Manufacturing Co., “Civton‘ome. 






FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 


DENVER 









Insure Uniformly 


High Grade Work 








(Concluded from page 101) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 12.—It is an open secret that most of the 
yard supply of lumber in this and adjacent markets 
consists of material bought when building demand 
was urgent. Much of this lumber is just now 
being delivered. The recent almost complete stop- 
page of building construction meant restricted 
bank credits, but'in spite of this the material had 
to be paid for on delivery. It is a question, with 
so many of the mills closed and the export demand 
increasing, just how long the dealer will be inclined 
to keep the retail price of lumber at the levels now 
obtaining. He is the victim of heavy overhead 
charges and is curtailing his orders. The fact that 
some of the larger mills, instead of closing down 
during the recent slump, with full faith in the 
surety of a great home building movement next 
spring have turned toward the manufacture of 
standardized panels and other parts, instead of 
shipping the raw lumber to the distributing point 
to be milled, indicates that astute minds have read 
the signs of the times. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 10.—Little change is to be noted in market 
conditions when compared with a week ago. De- 
mand still is off, tho some activity, said to be due 
to the continued good weather, was noticed during 
the week. The demand has not been such as to 
strengthen prices to any extent. Prices may be 
said to be fairly stable. Retailers are looking for 
no further drops in the market, but it is certain 
they are contemplating no increases. The general 
belief here is that the present prices are such that 
prospective builders will not be held back by them 
and the outlook is for a phenomenal building year 
in 1921, which dealers believe will open just as 
soon as the first spring days arrive. 

The transportation situation continues to im- 
prove. Little difficulty is being experienced now 
with car shortage and little trouble along this line 
is expected. The lumber trade expects to do some 
business next year, with a housing corporation 
actively on the job with both money and moral 
support urging persons to build their own homes. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Oct. 11.—Trade is quiet; but those wholesalers 
who never let up in their drive for business report 
that their volume of sales is nearly equal to the 
average at this time of year. There seems to be 
a slight softening in some of the lower grades, 
due in a large measure to transit cars. On the 


-other hand, everything points to a material de- 


crease in the supply of lumber, and it seems there 
will not be enough lumber to go around, which 
will naturally bring higher prices. 

In northern Ontario there is a large decrease 
in the cut of white pine. One operator states that 
the total Ottawa Valley cut this year is only 150,- 
000.000 feet. Reports received from North Tona- 
wanda are to the effect that there is only about 
50,000,000 feet of white pine at that point, and 
that two months of good selling would clean it 
out, 

W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, visited Toronto last week, ac- 
companied by his sales manager, F. B. Pryor. 

A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), Toron- 
to, wholesalers, is on a business visit to the Pacific 
coast. 

Austin Hurlburt, of the Sherman Lumber Co., 
Potsdam, N. Y., was in Toronto last week. 

H. BE. Flint, of Springfield, Mass., representing 
John Fenderson & Co. (Inc.), of Sayabec, P. Q., 
and Springfield, Mass., was in Toronto this week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 12.—Practically no change in the lumber 
market was reported during the last week, except 
that there is further curtailment on account of 
the unusually light demand and the decline in 
wholesale prices. The small volume of buying 
seems to be largely of a speculative kind, on offers 
submitted by large retailers and wholesalers. Some 
millmen are apparently optimistic. The market 
is now down just about to the depths, and when 
this is realized—and some of the buyers seem to 
be realizing it now—there is expected to be an 
increase of orders with the demand then steadily 
improving, owing to the depleted stocks in many 
yards. The danger of car shortage reappearing is 
also expected to encourage buying at early date, 
especially by buyers a long way from the source 
of supply. The railroads are sending in a good 
sized volume of business and at favorable prices, 
and prospects point to much more of this busi- 
ness. 

Owing to the slackened market, the wages of 
employees at a number of mills have been reduced 
25 to 35 percent, but few of the men, it seems, 
have left on that account. Some mills have re- 
duced prices to cost basis at commissaries to enable 
the employees to stand the cut in wages. Many 
negroes who left for Texas to pick cotton have 
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started back home, due to wages over there being 
unsatisfactory, and this will help the mill labor 
supply, which had been disturbed at some points 


due to yd exodus of the negro hands. FI e Th H ld 
The State Fair Association has designated t 

Monday, Nov. 1, as Lumbermen’s Day at the 1920 oorin § a 0 S 

State fair, which begins Oct. 28. George Free- 


om. Sy eet local lumberman, is head of Its Own Against All Comers 


Two additional lumber companies have joined 
the Shreveport Open Shop Association, the T. J. 











White and the Lodwick companies. Retail dealers who are seeking a brand of hardwood 
” flooring that will satisfy their customers can’t do better 
SENTENCED TO BUY THE CIGARS than to select 
- New Organs, La., Oct. 11.—Joseph Lamb, of 


the Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., was haled to trial at 
Vicksburg, Miss., the other day, but not upon any 
of the conventional charges. His trial took place 
at the weekly luncheon of the Vicksburg Rotary 
Club, upon the charge that he had failed to appear 
and deliver a talk before the club at its meeting 
for the preceding week. Tried before a jury of his 
peers and allowed the benefit of counsel, Mr. Lamb 









7 MAPLEoBIRCH ID FI OOR 
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uae “~ ge y and ment hey her cigars. —a brand that has proveditsworth which we maintain in our flooring 
e minutes of the court state that the fine was © : * ° ° 13° “ 
instantly pala. .Potenia Mertiecn, mesther of the year in and year out and is still a is daily building trade for hun 
Vicksburg Furniture Co., faced the same tribunal favorite with dealers who know dreds of dealers. Order a car to- 
on the same charge, drew the same verdict and values. day and let us demonstrate the 
the same penalty. This turgid story of prosecu- The high deed of li d dubilt f 

tion, conviction and sentence is based wholly upon e high standard of quality ependability o 


hearsay evidence, having been summarized from 


| ERS SARS | HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 
























































7 TROUBLE AND LITIGATION A Standard for 70 Years 
L La, SS. oe es ne 
: umber Co., 0 uisville, has received a cas ° ° 
, consideration in a Comprosning of a gait pending Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 
agains e Brower Estate, of New York, over a e “ - mt , 
; large tract of timber purchased by the company at Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
j Greenwood, Miss., the timber having been resold Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 
> by the estate on a higher market despite a written 
> contract. A ees suit was filed for $500,000 a 
; few months ago and is thus settled. 
I Greenspure, Pa., Oct. 12.—Mrs. Julia B. Glass, H l H dw d C m 
° of ange ay, N. in of bn row 3 soe oO t ar 00 Oo pany 
uffer estate, has an action for i .. 
against the Ligonter Lumber £o., the Kendall New and Fig owen Factory and my, a QOQCONTO 
umber Co. an ‘ongressman Jaco . Kenda il i ialty. sco 
© and Samuel Kendall, of Somerset County, Penn- Castem Bae Deying & Speciaty oe wi NGIN 
t sylvania. The charge is that the lumber companies 
e have appropriated hundreds of thousands of feet of 
e lumber belonging to the estate. 
, Gosnen, Inp., Oct. 11—The Sanders-Egbert 
e Co., hardwood lumber dealer, has paid B. R. e 
- Throckmorton $13,000 as settlement in full for 
e injuries sustained by him about a year ago when al n ¢ a 
b he stepped into a steam vat while he was walking 
thru the woodyard at the company’s plant to 
e inspect a freight car loaded with wood. — Weight poe tor ty Anh 
it PRARPRADRD ADR RARSDS Quantity Net to Exceed Aver. Widths Length 4 : ~ 4 
* WEED dé. vecceddeeseese 1,500 2, 50 102.00 
c HYMENEAL  Eaeheeasebaaaaea 4000-2750 oe = 80.00 
it i-4 FAS rewdenet ‘ 4,300 _™ e 170.00 
d TRAVIS-DAY. Miss Margaret Thompson Day, eee 2 ¥ 
it daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Day, of Glen 4 xe reo H t+ 4 12-00 
Haven, Mich., was married on Oct. 1 to Frederick 6-4 Ne. 4,500 50 121.00 
. Hewitt Travis, of Lansing, Mich. The bride is 5-8 No. 2,750 60 48.00 
é aardwood sawmill at Glen aves, tnd the 5 Ne. 35s rn rr a 
aven, an e o. mm... 
groom is associated with the accounting firm 4-4 No. 3 Com 4,300 7 60 25.00 
n- of Hulsapple & Parks of Grand Rapids, Detroit, : : : : 
re and Flint. After a. wedding. trip to. Niagara fi el exe st wee eelees | et en Pe ee 
Falls, Toronto and other eastern points, the available for prompt shi ment. “We are pre- and executed i ati factory mann oR 
7 oung couple will be at home to their many Beeps Saigarent. P = ee 7 ae 
_ s at 308 North Seymour Avenue, Lansing, I Fi I C ~ 
. OLLIVER-MILLER. Margaret Elna Miller, ‘ er 
k. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Miller, of The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 
Kalispell, Mont., was married on Sept. 4 at Kali- 
spell, to Stafford Dolliver. The bride’s father is 
president of the Kalispell Lumber Co., and is one 
er of the pioneer lumber manufacturers of Montana. 
pt HODGES-WELLER. The marriage of Miss 
of Ruth Wilhelmy Weller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. No More Dull Times 
Mo igi Hig. tae glues ak Gol. 1k ak ton teas For Lumber Dealers 
e eb., took place on Oc , a e home 
TS < a ees —— ~ Vaan, The. th 
me er is president o eller Bros. (Inc.) 0 Here’s a new profit maker to keep your yard men 
Omaha, operating a line of retail yards in Ne- 
~ braska’and Colorado. The bride was graduated busy and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are 
) rom he Iowa, State College, of yhich institution quickly interested in the time, labor and money- 
r. Hodges also was a student. r. an rs. 
Hodges will reside in Bloomfield. saving features of our 
y ge e . : 
- ROBINSON-MURRAY. Miss Myrtle Mar- C b fal R ek 
| garet Murray, daughter of Mrs. Richard Murray, om ination ay a 
te .- Ala., Pee meee to beef =~ a G e d 
i nson, 0 . Vernon, Ala., on urday, d 8 ock Rack 
rce Oct. 9, in Mobile. Mr. Robinson is secreta’ ¥. rain Be an t 
0d treasurer and general manager of the Mobile é _ 
es, River Saw Mill Co. (Inc.), of Mt. Vernon. We furnish you with the “A-P” Special Hardware for makin: 
isi- this combination bed and you sell it direct to farmers or in di 
DONOVAN-PRIDDIE. Mr. and Mrs. William seasons your men can build these beds for you. Either way you 
of coming’ mastioge of thelr’ damien Lees te ee kc at 
ced Gerald Donovan, The wedding will take place SSS Anh, nt cue Ste wie 
m Tonto Wedinenday ct Tt a sights le i ss Peciaty Canaieiaa<<.mat 
i , nesday, Oct. 27, at e o’clock in ° 
ble the evening. The young couple will be at home Allith- Prouty Company, DanviLe iL. 
Any tal Noy. 10, at the Majestic Hotel, New York 
ave : 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Eudora—Leslie Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. purchased Ward Lumber Co.; Fred 
Pierce will be manager. 

Strong—Strong Lumber Co. has moved head- 
quarters to Camden, Ark. 

COLORADO. Fowler and Rocky Ford—T. H. 
Foley sells lumber yard interests to W. F. McCue 
Mercantile Co., of Lamar. Rocky Ford Trad- 
ing Co. also purchased by W. F. McCue Mercan- 
tile Co., and —. — will be moved to 
Foley yard in Rocky Ford 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—Farmers Lumber Co. 
sold yards at Rockwell City, Wall Lake, aoney. 
Carnarvon, Somers, Richards and Knierim to a 

. Syndicate of Dubuque men who will organize 
a@ new company to take over the business. E. 
O. Fitz, formerly of Manson, is secretary and 
manager of the Farmers Lumber Co 

KANSAS. Cherokee—Long Bell Lumber Co. 
purchased Lucas Lumber Ya 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Lack Singletree Co. 
changed name to Lack Manufacturing Co. 

NEBRASKA. Gering—J. F. Hinshaw Lumber 
Co. sold to Lloyd Wiggins, who will operate un- 
der name of Wiggins Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Roswell—Southwest Lumber 
Co. succeeds Sacramento Lumber, Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Vici—Long Bell Lumber Co. 
purchased Sharp Lumber Co.’s yard. Mr. Poin- 
dexter will remain in charge. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Cook & 
Beck Co. succeeded by Cook Tie & Pole Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown — Seaman 
Mill & Lumber Co. changed name to Morgan- 
town Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Gon Flora—Glen Flora Lumber 
& Lomntra Co.; A. Jipson purchased interest. 

b.- a—Peter Woit sold.to W. J. Nuss Lum- 


Co. 
“Park Falls—Sutliff & Buttes moving head- 
quarters to Ashland. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Cuba—Briederman Lumber Co., 
recently began; sawmill. 

ARKANSAS. Walnut Corner—William Burn- 
ley Lumber Co., recently began; sawmill. 

FLORIDA. Sanford—Carter Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 

wate te Bloomington—A. H. Arnold & 
i y began; manufacture butter tubs, 

: pA S Lumber Co.; new con- 

— 

Mt. Vernon—Mt. Vernon Lumber Co. will open. 

INDIANA. Schneider—Dye Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

KANSAS. 
open. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—J. W. Scober & 
Son will open in lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—R. D. Swain re- 
cently began; export lumber. 

NEW MEXICO. San Jon—C. O. Armstrong 
is manager of a new lumber concern here. 

OREGON. Astoria—H. F. Prael and William 
A. Lyneas have purchased the S. T. Sanford 
—— mill in Warrenton and will begin manu- 
acture of sash, doors and other millwork under 
name of Astoria-Warrenton Planing Mill Co. 

TEXAS. Pilot Point—Bradfield Lumber Co., 
ee began; retail lumber. 

Polytechnic—Farrar Lumber Co.’ will open re- 
tail ond at 
Boulevard. 

WASHINGTON. Copalis.Crossing — Servis 
Shingle Co. recently began. 


INCORPORATIONS 


INDIANA. Evansville — Stocky Specialty 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufac- 
ture furniture and automobile parts. 

1OWA. Burlington—Iowa Hardwood Basket 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Dubuque—Farley & Loetscher Bo ggroneniens J 
Co., increasing capital to $3,000 common 
stock increased to $1,800,000; aaarek to -$700,- 

0 and special common stock of $500,000 issued 
for employees only. 

KENTUCKY. pained Seat Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $400,000. 

MAINE. Patten—Patten Planing Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

eeeeAN. Detroit—Hurd Lumber & Wood- 
working C incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Gaastra—tinast tra Codperative ‘Association, in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; general merchan- 
dise, Ro and lumber business. 

——_ derw' Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, pom 

MISSOURI. Ameri Wood Products Co., 
inéorporated; capital, “430, 000. 

NEBRASKA. Page—J. E. Smith Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 


Hoxie—Chicago Lumber Co., will 


Nashville Avenue and Vickery 





NEW YORK. 
Shook Co., incorporated; capital, 
manufacture lumber, crates, boxes 

ee gga Lumber Co., 
capital, $300,00 

OREGON. Rolie per Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Stone Har- 
bor Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

TEXAS. Austin— Woodward Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; manufac- 
turing ready cut houses. 

Dallas—Stickle-Grogan-Morse Co., increasing 
capital from ~ 000 to $150,000 

Lufkin—Collwood Lumber oe, increasing capi- 
tal from $65,000 to $125,000 

Lu fin McKinney oo a Co.,, incorporated; 
capital, $5,0 

eee ea Norfolk—American Wood Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Camano—Davenport Mill & 
Logging Co., incorporated. 

Centralia—Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency in- 
one capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Port Madison—Port Madison Mill Co., incor- 
porated. 

Soatlee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital 

~ M oee jamber & Pole Co., 
porated; capital, $200 

Startu p—Rolling fomek Lumber Co., 
porated; capita 1, $25,000. 

Tacoma—Lock Joint Flooring & Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Tacoma—Puget Sound ‘Manufacturing Co., i 
corporated; capital, $35,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Frankton—The Barnett Lumber 
Co. will build an addition to its plant. 

1OWA. Manson—The Manson Lumber Co., 
will complete the erection of a new warehouse, 
24 by 150 feet, in a short time. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — Southern Veneer 
Manufacturing Co. er permit for additions 
to —, a ng $5,060 

Louisville—Embry Box Co. and Embry Lum- 
ber Co. “granted permits for small improvements 
to plants. 

MINNESOTA. Grand Rapids—Veneer plant 
of J. J. Nartzik being remodeled and repaired. 
Handling equipment to be installed. 

Duluth—The Radford & Wright Co., sash and 
door manufacturer, has nearly completed the 
erection of a new factory; dry kilns being in- 
stalled; new machinery to be added. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Lee Lumber Co. will 
erect new building to cost $20,000. 

OREGON. Comstock — Mill being installed 
here to cut Olson timber; capacity, $20,000 feet; 
J. E. Joslyn and R. E. Griswold, operators. 

TEXAS. Orange—Orange Spoke & Handle 
Co. lets contracts for timber to be used in con- 
struction of factory; machinery being shipped 
for plant. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—H. J. Schneider 
will erect a et, broom, brush and handle 
factory; cost, $15,0 

Rice Lake—Rice cae Manufacturing 7. re- 
palling factory destroyed by fire Oct 9; cost, 


Brooklyn—Terminal Box & 
$25,000; to 


etc. 
incorporated; 


incor- 


incor- 


Tomahawk—E. Hoenisch Co. will erect factory 
S — lath, shingle and crating mill recently 
urned. 
Two Rivers—Wisconsin Pail & Basket Co. 
plans erection of 3-story factory and mill to re- 
place factory destroyed by fire Oct. 7; loss, $125,- 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend 


Lumber Co.; store and office building damaged 


by fire. 

COLORADO. Grand Junction — Independent 
Lumber Co.’s yard, —, coal storage houses, 
lime shed, sash and door house and two freight 
cars destroyed by fire; Sas $115,000. 


FLORIDA. Key West—Key West Box Co., 
loss by fire. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Hadley Furniture 
Co., loss by fire in warehouse. 

Jeffersonville—American Car & Foundry Co.; 
— loss of $125,000. 

ei eames tiated Galloway; loss by 

ion $30,00 

snanudneiinintn. Lowell—Burnham & Da- 
vis Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

Meadville—E. H. Butler, loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Hanson Ward Veneer 
Co., stock shed destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Car Co., 8000 
North Broadway, loss by fire, $500,000; truck de- 
partment, planing mill, pattern and storage 
warehouses destroyed. 

NEBRASKA. Grand. Island—Goehring-Soth- 
man Lumber Co., lumber yards damaged by fire. 


rete wk 


Passaic — Pasnaso-Rerken 
yards destroyed by fire; loss, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Lumber Co., 
$360,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Donora — Marston-Gass 
Lumber Co., damage by fire, several Ceamund 
dollars. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — York Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—Wright Lumber Co., five 
miles from here on Houston, Bast & West Texas 
Railway, damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Cashmere—Schmitten Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Mprinatte — Sawyer-Goodman 
Co., loss by fire, $25,0 

Milan—Ellingson Cher Co., less by fire. 

By Falls—Park Falls Lumber Co., damaged 


"rwo. “Rivers—Wisconsin Pail & Basket Co., 
loss by fire. 

Weston—W. J. Starr Lumber Co. and Weston 
Supply Co., loss by fire. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following —— 


ine tn f 
sents 2, ‘or four consecutive reeks. 


Hi 
or surest the hentind cin be of> 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper. containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office = 
later than Wednesday morning in order 
wecure insertion in regu department. an 

advertisements received tater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 


yo SALE—OAK, HAR 
Ash, logs f. o. b. Illinois Rey Both veneer and mill 


“caress “K. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT A SITUATION 

Or better yom present employment? Advertise tin the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t _ it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad 
number, have the answers come in care of the Ameri 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they 
received AS Now is the time; send your ar od to thi 
AMERIC. LUMBERMAN, 431 Seuth Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 
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LUMBERMAN MANAGER OF SALES 


Have position open in lumber department for high class 
retail sales manager who understands promoting sales 
of lumber, especially by correspondence, can have splen- 
did opportunity. Reply by letter stating experience in 
detail. Correspondence held strictly confidential. 


CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Ohicago. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR HARDWOOD 
be able to fo superinvend ten ie devin Pond 
work, : leak ee 


manufacture, 
BR & obs gee ©O., Albion, Iowa. 


to advan 
OWARD 

WANTED—TO INTERVIEW MAN 
About 85 having practical small or large hardwood 
timber and sawmill operating experience, with general 
all around ability in comes and as executive. Have 
business opening wi concern. Pre- 
liars to invest, but 
th record. 





rge 
er man with five or ten thouneaa 
must have successful energetic man wi 
Apply quick own hand writing giving sufficient 
history of experience to enable us to judge whether per- 
sonal interview would be desirable. 
“K. 120," care American Lumberman. 





